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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Letters, which without any pretension but that of veracity 
are now laid before the public^ had their origin in filial affection. 
They were addressed, without any view to publication, by the 
writer to her mother and family, during the first separation firom 
them, for any length of time, that had occurred 

When it was suggested to the writer, by friends to whose 
judgment she has paid greater deference than to her own, that 
she should venture to give her Letters to the press, she conceived 
that she ought to omit all such parts as exclusively related to 
private or domestic afiairs ; though this suppression may have 
occasioned^ many abrupt and ill-connected sentences, the writer 
has preferred that the Letters should appear, as nearly as possible 
in their original form, to supplying their deficiencies by matter 
made up in England, when the novelty and impressions of her 
excursion had in some measure worn off. 

The only additions the work has received since her return, 
consist in the carefiil correction and adjustment of dates, &c. 
from which she was precluded during her journey, by the im* 
possibility of reference to the necessary authorities. 

89X688 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

A great portion of her tour embraces a district almost un- 
noticed by the literary travellers although intimately connected 
with the annab of our national history 5' and replete with vestiges 
illustrative of our ancient chronicles. She regrets that no abler 
pen has undertaken the task, of introducing the subject to the 
notice of her countrymen, while she trusts that her humble 
endeavours wUl not be found totally deficient in utility and 
amusement. 

. ANNA ELIZA STOTHARD. 

Jub/ 31. 1820. 



ERRATA. 

F^ 90. line S. fm benanlenee, read genenU ben€9olmee. 
81. line 14. farjgmtr, rmifyuret. 
86. line 10. Ibr kit, read tte . 
118. line 10. fiw eonduetmg, rend conducted. 
184. line 16. Ibr magaune, md moffum. 
856. line 18. Ibr remabu, fcad refnam. 



LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 



LETTER L 



My D£AB ; Diqppe, July Ih 1818% 

I AM anxious to redeem the pledge I gave on parting from you 
in liondon, to transmit, from time to time, some account of our 

wanderings in France. The peculiar pursuits of Mr. S will 

afford me an opportunity of deviatingfrom the ordinary and beaten 
track. I wish my ability to entertain you were oommi^surate 
with the interest excited by such objects as may presait them^ 
selves to my view ; but this I can scarcely hope : all my eii- 
deavours shall, therefore, be confined to the giving you a faithful 
mia£fected picture of objects as I iind them ; divesting myself of 
any Gallic or Antigallic prejudices, o£ any desire to launch into 
hyperbolical ^description, or of soliciting your attention at the ex- 
pense of truth. The present manners of the French nation will 
not be forgotten, while. I ^ideavour, in our route through the 
Duchies of Normandy and Bretagne, to give you some account 
o£ such vestiges of antiquity as are illustrative of the anciebt 
duronicles. 

The description of t)ie curious reoard oftheNormam invasion, 
preserved at £ayeux, will perhaps afford you some interest; 



2 DIEPPE. 

more especially as it forms a principal object of Mr. S — 's 
journey to Normandy. 

In the pursuit of any hi9torical potices^ ypu ^irill p^don the 
scanty information I may possess. 

I will supply you with faithful sketches of the most interesting 
places through which we pass, and I hope by these means to fur- 
nish a little illustrated tour for the fire-side of 

Since the late peace with France, it has become a fashion with 
the English to visit that country : the greater part make Paris 
and its vicinity the chief objects of their excursion. Having 
passed some time in viewing the curiosities, buildings, and other 
interesting novelties, whidi that city presents, they return to 
England, and generally form their judgment, both of the country 
Mid people, by the impressions they have received froip visiting 
the metropolis of France. But it must be recollected, that, of so 
extensive a territory, Paris is but one city, and that the metropo- 
litan refinement which there prevails can afibrd us no just idea 
of the manners and mode of living of the French nation at large. 
To form an impartial jud^ent of any country, we must view the 
people in the provinces, in their distant towns, when unconnected 
by a constant and immediate intercourse with England and other 
nations. This object can scarcely be accomplished in France by 
a visit merely to its greatest city. 

I must now give you some account of ourselves. We left 
Brighton last night at nine o'clock, and set sail for Dieppe. The 
wind was most favourable and the evening serene ; we remained 
on deck till a late hour to enjoy the fresh air. The scoie, wken 
the morning broke, was truly deplorable; sick beaux and sick 
ladies presented themsdves on deck, like so many languid ghosts^ 
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iWe landed at Biqppe at ten o'clock tkis mornings and passed tbe 
eii8tem<>-hoiise and poliee examination. 

I coiild bat ill describe to you the various fediings that I ex- 
perienced on first setting foot upon a foreign land. Every thing 
new; every thing so difierent from the objects to which I had 
Jbeen accustomed since childhood. Every thing told me I was a 
stranger indeed! No face of kindred country^ no accent of 
my native tongue, spoke the happy assurance we all feel when 
surrounded by our fellow people. The change of customs, and 
objects, all strike forcibly upon the traveller's mind, immediately 
on his landing. The difference even of religion and laws is im* 
pressed upon him ; the fiist by the large crucifix that stands 
erect above the pier, and the last by the gens d'armes, who will 
not permit him to land till he produces his passport What sur- 
prise do even the commonest objects excite ! The strange and 
singular appearance of the Norman women ; the children who 
throng around you ; the shops, the houses, every thing creates a 
feeling of curiosity and wonder, that whispers. Where am I ? 
Where is England ? Nothing recalls the remembrance of it 
here. The chamber into which you are shown is still a matter 
of fresh surprise: every little arrangement of household con- 
venience dififers firom your own. The order of your repast, the 
domestics who attend upon it, the manners of the femme de 
chambrej afibrd alike subjects of novelty and remark. 

Dieppe is a large old town: its houses are built of stone,— ^ 
lofty, and extremely picturesque ; I should think few of them 
hove been erected within the last century. The streets are not 
accommodated for foot-passengers in the same manner as ours, but 
ave paved all alike with common round stone :* men, horses, and 
earts press along them, and mingle together in mixed confusion. 

B 2 



4 DIEPPE. 

Many of the houses in Dieppe sxe^ arohitectiirally so^ic^ and 
have high slanting roofs ; the piri[)lic buildings^ spiral top& 
The castle stands on a cliff to the west of the tbwh*: it is an 
interesting and venerable pile. Iliere are here two very large 
churches. St Jaques, the first we visited, is of Gothic arohL- 
tecture of the fifteenth century, highly and richly omamentec^ 
but verging on a bad taste : some part of the! exterior displays 
the unfeeling ravages of the Revolution ; the aisles of the in- 
terior resemble those of Westminster Abbey, having several late- 
ral separations made for chapels, each appropriated to the altar 
of some saint: in the decoration of these, the French have 
lavished all their taste, in bad pictures, shabby finery, dirty arti^ 
iioial flowers, and other trumpery. A wretched wooden figure of 
the Viigin was gaily decked out, in white muslin, with beads and 
flowers; and in her hand, suspended fi-om a string, she held an 
ostrich egg. In another saint, or virgin, some decoration ap- 
pears equally absurd. Various confessionals are intermixed with 
these dedicated altars, where the priest sits, as it were, in a 
wooden box, and through a little carved lattice on either, side, 
hears the confession of the penitent In this church I was Qiuch 
struck by a display of enthusiastic devotion in the lower orders : 
for Christianity is the poor man's solace, it reconciles him to 
his painful and laborious portion in this world, by showing him 
a futurity, wherein by the just dispensation of Providence, all 
conditions are equalised to their comparative scale of virtue. 

You enter one of the side-chapels by a little door, where 
there is an altar placed within a recess of the wall : a figure, re^ 
presenting our Saviour after the crucifixion, lies extended. in 
front ; the crown pf thorns encircles the head j the holes pierced 
by the nails, and the blood issuing from them, appear upon the 



handfi and feet Several Bowers were scattered over the body. 
Around it stand figures, the sise of life, carved in wood, repore- 
seoating the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, and the Disciples. These 
Gothic painted figures are the worlc of the commencement of the 
sixte^ith century. Before the Christ were burning forty or fifty 
tapers, each offered with the prayers of some devotee, and 
corresponding in number with the benefits solicited by the 
individual. 

Before the image of Christ, several clean and neatly-dressed 
poor women were fervently praying on their knees. Their 
prayers, ended, they arose, kissed the figure of Christ, and left 
the altar. . Many other women were pra3ring in different parts of 
the church, with an earnest and serious appearance of devotion. 
If this strict observance of their religion affects and influences 
their morals, and their lives, it is well; and the lower order of 
the French may be better than the higher, who have, for the 
greater part, abandoned such superstitions. 

The second church we visited is extremely large, but com- 
posed of a confiised intermixture of all styles of architecture, 
firom the twelfth down to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The columns of the interior are massy, and chiefly circular ; the 
diameter of the base of each appears immense ; but the building 
is altogether heavy, and ruinous in several parts. 
• The shops in the streets of Dieppe, with the exception of. a 
few, have no fironts at all ; they are quite bpen : the goods ex- 
posed for sale are placed on counters, and suspended around the 
interior. On landing in a foreign country, we naturally compare 
its maritime towns with those on our own coast ; and, if we 
except the picturesque appearance of the buildings, ours are £elt 
beyond the French. The best shops here are shabby, compared 
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with many of the pooresrt in England ; and I am convinced that 
any Frendiman, landing in our countryy must be more struck 
with the wealthy display and highly finished manufacture of the 
goods exposed for sale in our ports, than we can be surprised by 
what is curious in their buildings ; for that seems the chief inte^ 
rest this place aiSbrds. 

The people of Dieppe do not bear that characteristic appear- 
ance which we erroneously attach to the French countenance, 
as they are mostly fresh-colomred aoid well-looking ; and I hear 
they are the same throughout Normandy. The women wear 
very high caps^ flying out on each side, towards the back of the 
head, and something resembling in form the tail of a peacock 
when it is spread: these caps are white, and neatly plaited* 
Their petticoats are so short that they readb scarcely below the 
knee. Blue stockings, with a red skirt or jacket, seems their favou- 
rite dress. The lower orders of the French wear an appearance 
of extreme poverty ; for one cannot walk through the town with- 
out being struck with the evident penury and neediness. of their 
condition. Here there is scarcely a single person to be met of 
the order we term gentry in England ; whilst in our maritime 
towns we see continually persons of that class. When walking 
throu^ the streets, and the thronged market^ I attentively ob^ 
served the people,and at first imagined that longevityin the womeii 
was as common in France as it appeared extraordinary. Many fe- 
males looked so wretchedly old and withered, their fiices so covered 
with deep and inniunerable wrinkles^ that I supposed some of them 
were at least ninety years old Curiosity induced me to enquire 
of several their ages, when I found the ddest to whom I had 
spoken had not reached her seventieth year. I never saw such 
very miserable decrepit-looking women in any part of England. 
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.After rambling about the townt we returned to dine at 
the table Shote,: had I leisure, I would give you a more pM^ 
ticulajr account of the company, for they were strange enough 
to deserve record My nes:t neighbour, at dinner, wa« • 
French gentleman, of a most monstrous size, whose natur* 
ally fierce look was considerably augmented by a large pair of 
well-curled mustachios : he seemed a mixture of all kinds, and 
yet was neither decidedly, bear, monkey, or man. He wore, su8<- 
pended by a little red ribband, an ornamented cross ; a kind of 
order as common in France as the title of esquire on the back of 
a letter in England, and often applied with as little just pretension. 
On the opposite side, sat an old beau of sixty, dressed in a sky- 
blue coat ; his hands were scented, and his fingers covered with 
French-paste rings. Next to him, a pretty lively woman, who 
conversed so familiarly with all the gentlemen that I was greatly 
surprised when I found she was an entire stranger at the board. 
Conversation seemed as much the object of attention as their 
repast ; the whole party spoke together, and made a most unceas- 
ing voluble noise. 

We go to-morrow morning to £u, in the diligence, and feel 
no fear of accidents in our road ; for I should as soon expect to 
be upset in a broad-wheeled waggon as in some of the diligences 
I have seen at the door of our hotel. Imagine a large clumsy 
conveyance, like a moving house ; the horses having a high heavy 
collar, stufied with hay, upon their necks ; the harness composed 
of ropes, and the whole bearing a very shabby appearance. The 
postillion rides with his legs thrust into a pair of jack-boots, 
bound round with iron hoops ; each boot weighs fifty pounds, — - 
an additional incumbrance for the horse. 
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# 

- I am inclined to think that, in expedients of useful invention 
and ingenious construction^ tlie English are much beyond the 
French ; whilst, in light fanciful baubles, they excel us. Indeed, 
were I to give my thoughts of the two nations an all^orioal 
dress, I would attire them thus : -~ England should be a plain 
steady gentleman, who wore a good lasting doth for his coat ; 
and France a light gay lady, with much powder, tinsel, and 
tawdry about her, who shakes o£P some of it as fast as she moves 
along. For, assuredly, the English character, (from its sobriety 
less dazzling than the French,) derives its value from solidity, 
and gains upon our esteem by a long and intimate acquaintance; 
while the French, by a brilliant display, dazzles at first sight, 
and leads us to expect more than we find realised, and loses 
something every time we attempt a closer examination. 
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LETTER IL 

Mt de&b » » Ettt 

Although but two days have elapsed since I wrote to you, I 
cannot neglect the opportunity afforded, by being so near the 
coast, of Bending another letter, certain, as I am, that you will 
be pleased to hear again from me, before we pursue our journey* 
We left Dieppe on the morning of the 12th instant, and arrived to 
breakfast at £u, a distance of fifteen miles. 

We have been much amused since we came hete : -—- Eu is 
worth seeing ; it has two churches, and an hospital for the sick, 
attended, as is usual in France, by the nuns of charity, or Hos]^ 
taliers. The finest church, that of Notre Dame, is extremely 
large, and of beautiful Gothic architecture. Near a side-dtar, 
dedicated to St. Laurent, stands a curious twisted oolunin, of which 
I have made a drawing : it is remarkable that the capital of thia 
column is the work of .the thirteenth century, and the singular 
twisted shaft with the base, that of the fifteenth. 

We went yesterday morning to high mass at Notre Dame; 
although a detail of the ceremonies practised in the Roman 
Catholic Church may be somewhat tedious, yet I cannot but 
give you an account of them, as they relate to forms with 
whidi you are totally unacquainted ; and I am inclined to ^ 
think that persons who visit foreign countries, are too apt to 
relate things generally known, and pass over others, that derive 
their interest from their connection with the manners and morals 
of the people. This neglect may, in a great measure, arise firom 

c 
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SO constantly witnessing them, that they no longer appear objects 
of interest The church was filled with people : the greater part 
were women, and of the same class as the inhabitants of Dieppe ; 
but being Sunday, they were more respectably dressed. Scarcely 
were there half a dozen persons above the common order. K 
gentry reside here, as in English country towns, I know not where 
they hide themselves, or where they live ; for I have as yet sieen 
neither them nor their houses* 

The dresses of the women bad a very pretty effect : they wear 
no hats, but high white caps, sometimes lined with pink silk ; 
in these cftps, their favourite article of dress, they display ail 
their vanity and taste in fapciful decorations. Their large ear- 
rings, and a singular gold or silver ornament (in the form of a 
heairt, which they wear suspended by black velvet round the neck), 
are very taateful and becoming. Their bright-cploured shawls, 
petticoats, stockings, Jacket, and apron, all of differ^it colours, 
from their variety, produce so lively an effect, that half a dozen 
Norman girls assembled together, remind one of the gay hues 
of a nosegay. Hiey are generally good-looking florid women, 
with a sprightly dark eye. 

The mass was said in. Jjatin^ and chiefly by three offidating 
priests. It appeared to me, (but I may speak erroneously,) that 
all the forms and ceremonies were conducted as much as possible 
by threes, figurative perhaps, as I conjectured, of the Trinity. 
High mass is literally nothing more than a splendid theatrical 
pageant^ very silly and childish when you reflect upon it, yet 
very imposing and serious to the ignorant and credulous. I 
remember having seen niass performed in London ; but the 
splendour of that exhibition was not to be compared with this. 
( The high altar stands nearly at the end of the centre aisle, 
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towa^ the east : a young priest of a stem and severe aspect 
was chelating ; he chaunted the service in a loud and deep voice, 
yrbilat two other priests were parading up and down the aisle. 
Presently they changed places, fell back^ and stood behind each 
other in a line; at one moment bowing thrice to the cross, at 
another holding a book, which they altematdy kissed. A 
bell wto rung by A boy, when several children attired in white 
robes, swung silver pots of frankincense. The chief officiating 
priest then advanced towards the altar ; thrice he knelt down, and 
thrice arose, and with many gestures and much parade, took 
from beneath a tittle vdvet canopy, covered by a curtain, the 
host, whidi he soleinnly consecrated. This ceremony reminded 
me of the forms used by jugglers in conjuring. ' A boy brought 
to him a silver vessel, into which he poured frankincense, 
the other priests assisting in the. ceremony. The bell was again 
rung, when all the congregation fell up<m their knees, and the 
priest raising the consecrated cup and wafer, the host was ele- 
vated in view of the people. Some time after, two boys carried 
each a smaU silver plate (which I believe had touched the host), 
from the altar, and slowly walking down the aisle, they pre^ 
sented to thie several priests who were seated in the choir, the 
little silver plate, which they all devoutly kissed. During some 
parts of thie service, high candles were lighted: these the 
diUdren held, ktaeeling at a short distance from the altar. Two 
boys dressed in long pink draperies, covered with light muslin, 
held large brazen pots of holy water ; whilst the priest, with a 
brush, which he dipped into them, rained the contents on those 
around, as he walked down the aisle of the church. During one 
part of the service, he kissed and put on a rich stole, then 
removed it« Sometimes the organ played, but not to accompany 
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the voice. I find it is intended as a pause to relieve the priests^ 
who, singing and channting the whole service^ are necessarily 
fatigued by so continued an exertion. The serpent, played by 
two of the clergy, accompanies the voice during some parjts of 
the office. The shrill voices of the children, frequently ignited 
with the deeper tones of the priests, and the loud blasts of the 
serpent, produced rather a discordant effect. Presently they ^all 
disappeared, and soon after entered the diurch, parading every 
aisle in the following order, and singing to the deep notes of the 
serpents during the whole ceremony. First came a priest bear- 
ing a high silver cross, attended by two supporters with lighted 
tapers^ Children dressed in .white, swinging frankincense. Boys 
carrying the holy water. Then the verger dressed in scarlet, and 
holding a staff, followed by a priest bearing a high silver cross. 
He was dressed in a splendid cope of green silk, brilliantly orna- 
mented with gold, silver, spangle^, and the richest embroidery ; 
beneath this cope he wore a scarlet vest, covered with white 
muislin, and trimmed with point-lace. Then came several of the 
clergy, attired in the same rich dress, and singing as they slowly 
marched along. The whole ceremony was conducted in a 
manner the most serious and devout. The procession ended, a 
large cake, with an impression of our Saviour upon it, was 
brought into the church, carried to the altar, sprinkled with holy 
water, and blessed ; it was then taken out, and afterwards small 
pieces of it were brought in upon a dish, which was handed 
about to the priests. 

We saw in this church, as at Dieppe, a curious represeiitation 
of Christ laid out ; the figures carved in wood, and really well . 
executed. Whilst we were looking at it, a. poor woman brought 
her candle, lighted and placed it up before the image ; she thqn 
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threw some fine roses upon the figure of Christ, kndt down, 
and, with closed eyes and clasped hands, appeared absorbed in 
deep devotion. Presently she arose, and, after kissii^ the hands 
and feet of the image, quitted the altar. 

When the service was concluded, we went over the diurch, 
and descended by a ladder into the under croft, thi^ough a hole 
where the pavement had been removed, to view the moniunental 
remains of the Earls of Eu. 

The entrance, in almost total darkness, was not the most in- 
viting, and somewhat precarious for a dizzy head, or uncertain 
step. A light was carried before us, by our guide, to these 
dreary regions of desolated grandeur. Aft;er winding through a 
subterraneous passage so filled with rubbish, that we were obliged 
sometimes to walk stooping^ we entered the under croft. At first 
I could hardly see suflGiciently, by the dim light, that imperfecdy 
showed the objects around, to avoid stumbling over the fragments 
of broken stone: and here the devastation of the Revolution ap- 
peared ; every monument had been torn down, a^d drisadfiilly 
shattered, fragments of broken Gothic arches, and columns, were 
piled amidst dirt and rubbish. A figure in armour, whose sur- 
coat had borne the arms of Artois was most ingeniously stripped 
of every fleur-de-lis. The mutilated statue of Charles D' Artois, 
Earl of £u *, which represents him in armour, is indeed most 
admirably executed, particularly the head, which displays 
all the delicacy and expression of living nature. The efiigy 
of the Countess, his wife, Jeanne de Saveuse, was thrown 
against the wall, with her head half buried in the earth : we could 

* Charles D* Artois, the last Prince of the House of Artois, was taken prisoner in 
the ^ttl^ of Agincourl^ and remained same years a captive in England. He die 
A. b. 1472. 
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only see the profile and bosom; tUe former extremely delicate and 
beautiful^ and the latter so finely proportioned, that I could almost 
fancy, it seemed to heave with gentle breathings, — such was the 
skill of the artist, who executed these figures, which are thus dis^ 
gracefully buried in dirt and oblivion. The heads and hands are 
carved in white marble, probably of Italian workmanship, the 
veins appeared even transparent, and the imitation of the flesh is 
surprisingly excellent Besides these figures there are several 
statues of femaleB, of the house of Artois. The finy of the revo* 
lutionists seems yet to speak in these stones ; they lie tossed 
confiisedly about, as if scattered by the wild ferocity of madness. 
Day-light dimly broke into this vaulted and subterraneous apart- 
ment, through some iron gratings towards the east, and cast a pale 
gleam on the surrounding objects, which, together with the damp 
earthy smell, and the ruined piles, gave a feeling of horror to the 
place where mass was once said for the souls of the departed. 

We next visited a smdl church adjoining the Ck)llege, formerly 
occupied by the Jesuits, near the altar is the monument of the 
great Duke of Guise, who was murdered at Blois, A. D. 
1588, and of his wife Catherine of Cleves Nevers. Upon an en- 
tablature a battle is represented ; above rests a recumbent figure 
of the Duke, in his armour ; and again above that another recum- 
bent figure of the same Duke, attired in his state robes. The 
Duchess lies in like manner on the opposite side. At two o'clock 
we attended service in the chapel of the Hospital. The sick 
persons are lodged in an apartment of great length, and very lofty: 
firom the windows being open, the air is perfectly wholesome ; 
the beds are placed on either side the chamber, each having the 
name of a saint, with herbs and flowers suspended at the ibot 
We left the hospital and entered the little chapel, when we ob- 
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aervedy that^ by throwing back some folding doors, the hospital 
was now united with the chapel, the long ward facing tlie altar. 

On the. south side appeared a large iron grating, about twelve 
feet in height, a black curtain covered it entirely within the bars. 
In the centre of the grating opened a little door, sufficiently large 
to show the head and part of the figure : before this burnt a lamp. 
An image of the Virgin that hung above the altar attracted our 
notice, from the ludicrous effect it produced. She was dressed 
out with peacock's featliers, dirty flowers, yellow petticoats, and 
a white veil. The greater portion of the service was performed 
by the nuns, who chaunted in Latin. During the mass, while 
the priest was kneeling at the altar, the small iron grate opened, 
and a nun closely veiled appeared ; she lighted a taper at the 
lamp, when immediately the organ pealed ; the priest took from 
behind a little embroidered canopy the host, which he raised in 
view of the assembly: at that instant the large black cur- 
tain was drawn back, and through the iron grating, in a 
vaulted Gothic chamber, we perceived, on bended knees, and 
closely veiled the sisters, chaunting in loud and shrill notes. 
About the conclusion of the mass, the congr^ation turned towards 
the sidk-ward, at the sound of voices faintly singing in the dis- 
tance, the voices gradually became louder, till at length the nuns 
riowly advanced from the extremity of the ward, in regular pro- 
cession. The abbess came first, bearing a silver cross, supported 
by two nuns, who held lighted tapers ; a casket probably of relics 
was bome by a sister who headed the centre column of the pro- 
cession. The nuns followed two and two, each bearing an em- 
broidered book, from which they chaunted ; they advanced as 
far as the spot where the folding doors had been thrown back, 
and, bowing to the altar, retired by another entrance, still singing, 
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till their voices were lost in the distance. The dress of these 
females consists of a full white calico gown, a sort of flannel coat, 
a long and broad chin cloth, with a square white cap, covered by 
a large black veil that &lls back over the shoulders, and hides the 
face as far as the mouth ; but the veil is of a texture sufficiently 
transparent to show the features of the wearer. 

We quitted the hospital, and walked to the chateau of £u ; a 
palace built by the daughter of the Duke de Panthievre, after- 
wards Duchess of Orleans, in whose family the estate has ever 
since remained. The chateau is a large and massy building, 
resembling the prints you have seen of the Thuilleries : but half 
of it exists at the present time, the Revolution having destroyed 
the rest. A little girl conducted us to the Concierge^ (who has 
dbiarge of the house,) as we wished to see the interior. The 
housekeeper of the chateau d'Eu is a tall, handsome woman, who 
appeared, at least five and thirty. Her long gold ear-rings, 
her necklace, and white cap, adorned a head and neck that might 
rival many a beauty of St James's. She smiled with great good 
hiunour when we approached, and soon acquainted us with her 
own simple history : — she was married, had six chUdren, and 
was but twenty-five years old* The women, in this part of 
France, certainly iK>on exhibit the marks of time, and look old 
while they are yet young. The handsome concierge we found 
an intelligent woman of very polished manners, considering her 
station in life. She made some apt remarks on the English 
and French character ; and begged me to tell her if the English 
husbands really loved their wives. I replied they did; and that 
I knew many instances of perfect domestic happiness. " Ah ! 
Madam," said the young woman, " it is not so iii France : a 
French husband loves his wife the least of all his acquaintance ; 
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but she does not suffer by it with the world, for although he sel- 
dom speaks to her at home, yet he is perfectly polite to her 
abroad. No woman in France hopes to keep her husband's 
heart longer than the time occupied in wedding rejoicings ; but 
after that, she is not neglected by others, and has many friends 
both to console and fidmire her." We laughed at this descrip* 
tion of French conjugal felicity, and asked her, if she thought 
the married lady's consolation consistent with propriety? " Ah ! 
madam," replied the housekeeper, with an arch smile, ^ you 
know every thing is selon Vmage.^^ Saying this, she turned the 
key, and bid us go into the hall, with an air of sprightly good 
breeding, so peculiar to the French, even in humble life. 
She then conducted us through the house. The rooms are large, 
and not much out of repair : what furniture remains from the 
general destruction, conveys a splendid idea of former magnifi- 
cence. The pictures are poor j two alone possess any merit j 
that of Catherine de Medicis, in a black dress, and three dif- 
ferent mistresses of Louis XIV., all painted on one canvass, and 
encompassed by one frame; which the housekeeper remarked 
was a proof of their mutual good humour, and that the heart of a 
Frenchwoman was too generous to admit jealousy, and too 
liberal to triumph alone. 

The chateau is charmingly situated upon a hill, about a mile 
and a half from the sea. The river flows through the valley 
below, and turns the mills belonging to the palace. To the lefl 
you enter the park, through an avenue of fine and lofly beech- 
trees. I could not avoid reflecting upon the change. Here, 
where once princes, marquisses, and ladies, had displayed 
all their magnificence, now alone exist those ruined vestiges 
of former grandeur, that the restless spirit of an infuriated 
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people had suffered to remain, not allowing them even suf* 
ficient patience to complete their own destructive work* 
We walked round the town : it had been once strongly 
fortified; the massy ruins of the towers and walls yet 
remain. In the year 956, Richard the first Duke of Normandy, 
granted the town of £u to his natural son, William, who firom 
that time bore the title of Earl of Eu. 

We went, this evening, firom the chateau to Tresport, a towij 
situated upon the coast ; it was burnt in the year 1545, by Sir 
John Dudley, who destroyed the abbey. The church of Tres- 
port is most singularly and romantically situated, upon the 
extreme verge of a lofi;y and almost perpendicular clifil The 
projecting door-way is of beautifiil Grothic architecture. The 
prospect, from this spot, of the sea, the adjacent clifis, and the 
town that lies in the bottom, extended like a map, is extremely 
grand and imposing. 

Before I bid you good night, I must not omit telling you, that 
I have the singular good fortune to be lodged on the site of the 
very house, where the tutelary saint of Eu, St Laurent, first 
made his descent firom heaven, and where he afi;erwards died. 
On the hill, a short distance firom the town, stands a cross, 
which marks a spot memorable firom the wonderfiil miracle 
there performed. For at that place the good saint, intending 
to pray, and standing upon a stone, chanced to turn round, 
when the stone turned also. The impression of his heel still 
remains ; and there the devout people of Eu go every year, to 
pray and dance, during the space of nine days, to the memory 
of St Laurent. 

I am sure, did you know with how many noises I have been 
almost stunned, since the commencement of this letter, you 
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would applaud my zeal to oblige you, which has enabled me to 
continue it, in defiance of them all. Hogarth^s enraged mu- 
sician Was scarcely more tormented j — without-doors, under the 
market>-place, that faces our inn, a grimadety and rope-dancer, 
has been entertaining the multitude with his bufibonery. Ac- 
companied by the sound of hautboys, fiddles, the beating of 
drums, and a variety of noises, that united their jarring discord 
as if in mockery of music In the chamber adjoining mine, 
separated only by a partition so thin that I hear every sound, a 
monsieur, who, I find, unites the professions of tailor and 
nuAtre d^agremens^ was instructing a little girl, daughter of our 
nu^esse d^hdtel^ in the art of dancing* They jumped so into- 
lerably, that the floor shook at every step. The loud voice of 
the master rose higher than that of his violin ; and his encou- 
i^ng expressions to his pupil were so truly diverting, that I 
could. not av<>id listening to them: — ^ Toumezy Mademoiselle^ 
— toumez les yeux vers let cieiix.^* A Frenchman's expressions 
are always upon the grand scale, as Sterne long since remarked : 
but what, thought I, can a dancing-master have to do with the 
eyes of his scholar ; a plain ^Englishman would not have carried 
his instructions beyond the management of the feet, or the arms, 
at most ; but in France the effect which the execution of a thing 
is to produce, is as much considered as the thing itself: so I 
imagine, therefore, the management of the eyes is of no small 
importance in the art of dancing. I was confirmed in my con- 
jecture ; for the master dismissed his little pupil with the encou- 
raging exclamation of ^' Allezy vous-en Jolie nUgnonne^ tu seras 
coqaette unjoury 

In France, from the lady who filgures in high life, down to the 
girl who moves in the humblest sphere, a desire to attract ad- 
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miration, and a spirit of coquetry seems to actuate them all, and 
gives to the countenance of each the perpetual smile of pleasing^ 
and being pleased* The servant who attends us here, is a very 
pretty Norman girl : she smiles upon every body most graciously, 
and bestows her attention with equal good humour, without con- 
sidering the rank and condition of each individual. I found her 
this morning talking so kindly to a young man, that I <»n» 
eluded he was her cher ami. Benevolence, I doubt not, is a 
customary virtue, in the bosom of a pretty mivante; for, but 
an hour since, a fine gay stranger came to the inn, bringing 
with him a paroquet. The damsel handed him his coffee, and, 
with a smiling look, asked if it pleased him. " It must," replied 
the stranger, " if it is as agreeable as yourself." — " Ah, mon- 
sieur," rejoined the girl, ** I am too happy in pleasing you." She 
then caressed the paroquet, who, less tender of the damsel than 
her master, seemed little pleased with her attention. The youth 
and maiden carried on a very flippant and familiar dialogue, till 
the bird at length bit her finger, upon which she exclaimed, '^ It 
is nothing ; — the worst wound is that given to the heart :" and 
so saying, she quitted the room. " Go, pretty Norman," thought 
I, " /w ea coquette avjourdhui^^ 

P. S. We return to Dieppe to-morrow, whence we continue 
our journey to Rouen. 
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LETTER III. 

My dear i Rouen. 

I AM now writing to you from the ancient city of Rouen, where 
we arrived on Thursday morning, at five o'clock, having quitted 
Dieppe on the Wednesday evening. What we observed of the 
scenery in the vicinity of Rouen, when the day broke, was very 
delightful ; steep hills covered by hanging woods, valleys, and 
chateaux, gave a peculiar and beautiful character to the country. 
On entering Rouen, the attention of the stranger is arrested by 
the busy population of the town, by the manufactories, and 
shipping, whilst the crowded quays, display the commercial 
traffic of the city* We were struck with the beauty of the Cathe- 
dral here, and r^etted that the streets around this majestic, 
and wonderful edifice, are so close and dirty. This part of 
Rouen is the old town, as the houses, firom their forms, and 
manner of building, are certainly very ancient, many of them 
extremely singular and picturesque, several entirely Gothic, mostly 
built of wood or stone. Some of these mansions are so decayed, 
that they appear ready to fall upon their inhabitants j the shops 
are small, and not at all elegant 

The cathedral church, said to be erected by the English, of 
all the Gothic structures I have yet seen, is the most costly 
and magnificent ; the building, of the florid Gothic kind, is 
literally frosted with ornaments. This cathedral was founded 
A. D. 990, by Robert, Archbishop of Rouen, brother of Richard 
the Second, Duke of Normandy ; but it was not finished till 
the year 1062, when, in the presence of William the Conqueror, 
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it was dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Of this, the original 
building, nothing now appears : the most ancient parts are the 
door-ways, which, together with a great portion of the edifice, is 
the work of the thirteenth century, the rest of the building is of 
the fifteenth. The cathedral is 410 feet in length, 83 in breadth, 
the length of the cross-aisles is 164 feet, and the height of the 
spire 395 feet ; that of the tower's towards the west 236 feet ; 
the width of the portal at the west end, including the 
towers is 170 feet; there are seven entrances to the en- 
thedral, and 130 windows. Immediately over the large door-way, 
at the western entrance, carved in stone, the root of Jesse 
is represented, from whose several branches arise figures, termi-^ 
nating in the centre with one of our Saviour, as the last of the 
line. Above and around this subject, in several compartments, 
appear various histories from the Bible, carved likewise in stone. 
Above another door-way, in the west fi^ont, the story of the daugh- 
ter of Herodias dancing before Herod, is represented in a most 
singular manner. She appears like one of those dancers, or 
tumblers, who were employed for the amusement of courts iii the 
thirteenth century, and is literally^ tumbling before Herod with 
her head on the ground, aiid her heels in the air. This seems 
to us a strange mode of treating such a subject ; but it was by no 
means uncommon at the time this was executed. On the same 
firont are ranged above eighty figures, of a colossal size, repre- 
senting saints and apostles : these images, although considerably 
larger than life, appear but diminutive, in comparison with the 
majestic proportions of the building. Besides this host of carved 
figures, the most fantastic, el^ant, and rich Gothic devices every 
where abound. There is not the smallest piece of stone, not the 
back of a niche, nor the base of a figure, but is covered with the 
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finest Gr6thic work. Above the north door-way the subject of the 
Last Judgment is admirably carved ; and on each side the walls, 
without the entrance, stand two female figures, their heads broken 
off, but their draperies are of tasteful and exquisite workmanship^ 
Some part of the building has been injured during the Revolu- 
tion ; when it is likely these figures also suffered. The south 
fi*ont is extremely elegant in its proportions, and ornaments. 

The interior of the cathedral is so imposingly beautifiil, that on 
entering the aisles, the mind is struck with an involuntary awe : 
the sombre light reflected through the painted windows, the ma- 
jestically fretted roof, the high vaulted arches, all combine to 
strike the beholder with that feeling of veneration, and to inspire 
that disposition towards serious contemplation, which does indeed 
so well prepare the mind for devotional exercise. We are natu- 
rally susceptible of powerful impressions from external things, 
and our feelings are capable of being softened, exalted, and re« 
fined by the contemplation of majestic and imposing objects. 
There was undoubtedly great wisdom in the erection of such 
buildings for religious purposes ; for who can enter them without 
feeling they are most proper to be devoted to the worship of a 
Divine Being. Every window in the cathedral is filled with fine 
painted glass. The subjects consist of several groups and figures, 
the size of life ; some are of various and fantastic ornaments, 
whose brilliant hues are so gorgeous, and dazzling, that, although 
the variety of their devices are endless, yet their luminous bril- 
liancy forbids the eye long to rest upon one object 

In the choir we saw the spot where once were placed the tombs 
of John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France; Henry, brother of 
Richard L; and Coeur-de*Lion's heart Aflat stone now alone 
marks each spot ; the monuments, with the effigies of Henry and 
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Richard, having been destroyed for some comparatively trivial 
purpose, a considerable time before the Revolution. A.D. 1199. 
The heart of Richard I. enclosed in a silver box, was interred near 
the high altar of Rouen Cathedral, according to that Prince's in-- 
junctions before his decease. A magnificent tomb was erected to 
the memory of Richard, his efiigy lay extended upon it, and repre- 
sented him attired in his royal robes. A balustrade of silver once 
encompassed the monument ; but in 1250, the Dean and Chapter 
of Rouen ordered that it should be melted down, and applied as a 
contribution towards the ransom of the famous St Louis, then 
a prisoner amongst the Pagans. Henry the younger, second 
son of Henry II. King of England, who was crowned both 
at Westminster and Winchester, during the life-time of his 
father, was buried, first in the church of St Julien, at Mans, 
near his grandfather Geoffrey Plantagenet, but his body was after- 
wards removed to this cathedral, by the solicitation of the citi- 
zens of Rouen, to whom Henry had bequeathed it Between 
two pillars on the north side of the choir, under a monument 
of black marble, were interred the remains of John, Duke of 
Lancaster, third son of Henry IV. King of England ; this 
tomb was destroyed by the Hugonots 1562. Here also was 
buried, A. D. 1164, William, third son of the Empress Maud 
by her second husband Geoffrey Plantagenet The heart of 
Charles V. who died at the castle of Vincennes, in 1380, was 
brought to Rouen, and buried with great pomp in the ca- 
thedral : his tomb was on the south side of the chapel of the 
Virgin. In the chapel of St Romain lie the remains of the 
celebrated RoUo, third Duke of Normandy : they were removed 
from near £he high altar, when the choir was rebuilt On the 
tomb of RoUo there is an effigy representing him, but it is not 
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a work of his time, — probably not earlier than that of iSt Louis. 
In this cathedrals there is also a monument and effigy of William 
Longespee, fourth Duke of Normandy, and son of RoUo ; this 
tomb is of the same date as the former. St Romain was Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and died in 644 : his body was removed in lOSjS, 
and in 1090 it was placed within a splendid shrine, which was 
burnt by the Hugonots in 1562. Some fragments of the saint's 
body being then preserved, they were kept as relics at this ca- 
thedral. In the chapel of the Virgin, there is a most beautiful 
tomb in memory of the Cardinals D'Amboise : two figures of 
the cardinals, the uncle and nephew, are carved in white marble, 
the size of life } they are represented in a kneeling posture^ the 
hands raised in prayer ; beneath these figures appear Charity, 
Truth, Fortitude, Justice, and Temperance. Behind the cardinals, 
in various compartments, are rich carvings, intermixed with 
saints, &c ; this tomb was erected in 1529. In the same chapel, 
on the opposite side is the monument of Louis de Breze : it is of 
the Corinthian order, admirably carved in white marble ; the 
figures are of the natural size. Above, Louis de Breze is 
represented on horseback, in armour; beneath, lies his effigy 
extended upon a coffin, the limbs are executed with all that life* 
less expression, and ghastly appearance, that renders death indeed 
the king of terrors. At his head kneels his wife attired in a 
widow's habit ; a female figiu*e holding a child in her arms, stands 
at the feet This noble monument of Louis de Brez6, Grand 
Seneschal of Normandy, was erected to his memory by his 
widow, Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, in 1531. In 
the epitaph, she promises, as having been faithful to his bed, so 
likewise faithfully to share his tomb ; but, as Diana became after- 
wards the mistress of Henry the Second of France, it is not 
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improbable, that the lady forgot her promise, for she was bua^ied 
elflewhere« 

In this cathedral there is a Grotfaic. staircase of great beauty, 
which leads to the library belonging to the church. The build- 
ing of the fine tower called La Tdur de'BeurrewM commenced in' 
1485, with the money paid by the people of Rouen, fbr an indul- 
gence purchased by them, to eat butter instil of oil during the 
solemn fast of Lent. 

The church of St Ouen equals in beauty the cathedrial. Before 
the Revolution, it belonged to a convent of Benedictine monks; 
their house, and the many interesting remains of antiquity the 
church once contained werq destroyed during that period.. The 
length of St Ouen, from the chapel of the Virgin ajt &e east end, 
to the west door, Js 416 feet The abbey of St Ouen, originally 
built by King Clothaire, was in; a great degree destroyed in 842. 
The present building is a work of the fourteenth century. In 
the church of St Ouen, among other celebrated persons, was 
buried John Talbot, son of the great Lord Talbot, who was 
General of the English troops in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
of England. John Talbot died January 4th, J43& Upon his 
tomb which now does not exist ; this insicription appeared : — 

" Cy gist noble Jean Tallebot, 
^* Fils du Sieur de Tallebot Mareschal de France, qui decedat es annees de 
puerilitie le 4 Janvier, 1488." 

The Palais de Justice, (or, as it is called, La Place de JmHce)^ 
is a building like our Westminster Hall, but of a more orna- 
mented architecture, and appropriated to much the same pur- 
poses. Here are courts of justice, and the lawyers are seen walk- 
ing about in their gowns. The Palais de Justice is an extremely 
beautiful Gothic structure; the erection of it was commenced in the 
year 1 493. Here the Parliaments of Normandy were formerly held. 
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La Salle des Procureurs, a chamber in die Palais de Jiurticej was 
formerly int^ided as a place of meeting for the merchants, to 
prevent the great scandal of their transacting business in the 
church of Notre Dame, it is 160 feet in length, and fifty in width ; 
remarkable for die beauty of its proportions and workmanship. 

La Place d* Orleans, the spot where Joan of Arc was burnt, 
excites the attention of every traveller. When Normandy came 
again into the possession of the French, in 1454, the family of 
Joan procured the Pope's bull for the reversion of her sentence : 
her memory was declared innocent, and a cross erected upon 
the spot where she was burnt ; this was removed before the Re- 
volution, and a modem statue of her now stands above a trian- 
gular fountain, in the same place. Here are several houses so 
ancient, that they must have been coeval with the event, which 
gives an interest to this site. 

To visit the scene of an action so memorable, without some 
brief notice of the events that constitute its celebrity, would be 
perhaps to neglect a principal duty of local description. An an- 
cient castle or a ruined wall, (if we except its picturesque appear- 
ance), deserves no better claim upon our attention, than any 
other edifice, were it not for the historical events, of which it is 
the existing memorial. When we contemplate the very scene of 
an important action, fancy re-peoples the desolated spot, and 
and carries us back to times long pa&t. All doings placed at a 
distiance, however well authenticated, partake in some measure of 
the character of fable, dll their former existence is recalled, and 
impressed upon our conviction by the dilent, but certain evi- 
dence of ifcheir idendty and truth. 

Various historians have written so much, and so contradictorily 
about Joan of Arc, that it seems difficult to determine in whose 
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relation we should confide. If I may venture an opinion, I should 
place in none so entire a credehce as in the accounts given by 
Monstrelet, who adduces perhaps the best authority and evi- 
dence of her death, by afibrding us a copy of the letter addressed 
by the King of England to the Duke of Burgundy, where the 
entire circumstances of that event are minutely detailed, in posi- 
tive contradiction to an opinion that Joan was spared, and a log 
of wood burnt in her stead. 

Monstrelet mentions that it was on the evening of Ascen- 
sion-<lay, when the Holy Maid sallied from Compi^gne, in 
company with several of her followers, to attack an English out- 
post. After a fierce assault, perceiving her enemies multiplying 
fast upon her, Joan gave directions that her party should retreat, 
and, anxious to save her men, remained in the rear to cover 
their flight, when she was suddenly attacked and dragged from 
her horse by an archer, who came upon her ere she perceived 
his intent The Holy Maid pledged her faith as a prisoner, and 
to the great joy of the English, amidst a multitude of foes, she 
was carried to the castle of Beaurevoir, where the unfortunate 
Joan remained during many months a captive. The tower in 
which she was confined^ M. Millin notices in his ^^ Antiquites 
Natumalesj^ as a part of the building called Le Vieux Chdteatu 
The King of England, in his letter to the Duke, states that the 
Maid was brought before her Judges, and accused of having 
borne arms for upwards of two years in the service of Charles ; 
likewise of having presumptuously given out, that she was de- 
puted by Heaven to espouse his cause ; declaring that she had had 
personal communication with St Michael, and a multitude of 
saints and angels in Paradise. The second accusation was founded 
upon her clothing herself in armour, and male attire, against the 
custom, of her sex, and contrary to the laws of decency and order : 
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the third) that she had presumptuously demanded to bear the 
noble and excellent arms of France, which in part she obtained ; 
and fourthly, that she had scandalised all Christendom, by per- 
mitting herself to be venerated^ as a holy woman. Joan was tried 
by the Ecclesiastical Court, in consequence of her offence com- 
mitted against Divine Majesty, by declaring her mission was 
from God The Bishop of Rouen, after having consulted the most 
profound doctors of the canon law, sent to the Univer»ty of 
Paris, for their opinion, who determined that Joan was a sorce- 
ress of the devil, a blasphemer of God and of his saints, a schis- 
matic, and guilty of many errors against the faith of Jesus Christ 

The King of England, in his letter, says, ^^ that, to save her 
^^ soul from perpetual damnation, and to induce her to return 
^^ into the way of truth, she was long and charitably preached to ; 
<^ but that pride and presumption, had so hardened her heart, 
*^ and held her so fast bound, that no arguments could induce 
^^ her to abjure her errors ; for always she declared, what she 
^^ had done was meritorious ; and, what was far worse, she refused 
<< to acknowledge any power on earth, but God and his saints ; 
" always denying the authority and supremacy of the Pope." 

This preaching was repeated in public, many hundred per- 
sons being present ; but the unfortunate Maid, continuing firm 
in her resolution, would not recant, and her Judges proceeded to 
pass sentence upon their victim ; when the courage of Joan for 
once yielded to the dread of punishment denounced against her, 
and she promised to return into the bosom of the church. She 
was then ordered to perform a severe penance, during a close 
imprisonment; but this temper of mind did not long continue. 
Once more she appeared firm, and with her wonted courage, de- 
clared publicly, her cause and her actions had been just Upon 
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this, she was instantly condemned to be burnt ; " but seeing her 
" end approach,*^ says the King, •« she fiilly acknowledged that the 
" spirits that had appeared to her, were often lying and wicked 
•* fiends ; and that the promises they had made to set hejr free, 
" were false." He concludes thus, " she was publicly led to 
** the old market-place in Rouen, and there burnt in the pre- 
" sence of the people." 

No doubt can be justly entertained of the truth of this state-^ 
ment ; for it is highly improbable the King would send a &lse 
account of such an affair to the Duke of Burgundy, or that the 
infatuated superstition of the jtime% would be satisfied with less 
than the life of a woman, whose valorous exploits had so much 
aided the cause of Charles, and who had denied the supremacy 
of the Pope. Thus perished, " the young, the beautifiil, the 
brav6," and daring Maid of Orleans, whose courage in supporting 
her Prince, and fortitude in bearing her sufferings, deserved a 
better fate, and whose name will be vienerated, so long as an ad- 
miration or respect of heroic deeds exists. 

Near La Place d' Orleans, within a court, stands a most curious 
house (L'Hotel Folleville), built of stone, and formerly a palace. 
This house is carved all over the firont with a regular succes- 
sion of historical events. The subjects represented, relate to a 
meeting held between Francis I. and Henry VIII. They are 
divided into five compartments, beneath as many windows; The 
heads of Henry and Francis are placed within two niches on 
each side of the gateway entering the court A treaty of peace 
having been concluded between England and France in 1518, the 
Kings of either nation determined upon an interview, the ma- 
nagement X)f which was intrusted to the care of Wolsey. In 
record o£ this meeting, Francis I. caused a house to be :carved 
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with figures, representing the chief persons present at the festiva]. 
These carvings are executed in alto^relief, upon white marble 
tablets. The first compartment, on the left hand, exhibits several 
persons, who are gazing at the King of England, and his train, 
whilst they are leaving the castle of Guisnes, to proceed to the 
appointed place of meeting, in the valley of Andren. In the 
next, Wolsey appears, between the Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, preceded by a cross-bearer, and two maces, a numerous re- 
tinue foUowing, some on foot, others on horseback. In the 
third compartment, Henry and Francis are seen greeting each 
other, mounted upon their horses, and surrounded by thdr nobles 
and guards. In the fourth, appears the remaining retinue of the 
French King, preceded by Cardinal Boissy, before whom is borne 
four maces, and a double cross, as Legate and Cardinal of France: 
towards the cross is seen a dove, flying from a doud : the Car* 
dinal is followed by a numerous train of churchmen, and the 
ambassadors from Rome and Spain. In the fifUi, the retinue of 
Francis appears, represented issuing from the castle-gate of 
Andres. — This interview took place between these princes, on 
the 7th day of June, 1520. So costly and magnificent were the 
dresses worn by all present, and so splendid was the conduct of 
the whole festival, that it was called Le Champ de drap ^or. 
The justs and entertainments lasted twenty days, excepting two 
days of bad weather, and Sunday the 17th of June, when the two 
Kings paid a reciprocal visit to their Queens. Henry dining 
with the wife of Francis, and Francis with Queen Catherine, at 
Guisnes. The house in which the Queen of England lodged was 
most magnificent, and communicated with the castle : in front 
was the motto, 

** CUI ADHiEREO PRJEEST.** 
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On the 25th of June, high mass was celebrated by the Car- 
dinal. . Henry and Francis after once more dining with the 
Queens, took their leave, giving the most costly presents to each 
other. 

In the Rue de Grosse Horloge, a stone archway crosses the 
street, erected in 1527 : above it appears the ornamented dial of 
the great clock ; the belfry containing the timber work, was con- 
structed about the same period ; the bell, placed at the top, is 
alone rung on occasions of public rejoicing. The houses in this 
street, (which is narrow and dirty), are very ancient and scenic in 
their appearance. 

Rouen was the ancient Rothomagus, the Dukes of Normandy 
were inaugurated in this city : it contains thirty parishes, and is 
a town of great commerce, and thoroughfare. Innumerable vessels 
crowd the Seine, over which a curious bridge is so constructed, 
upon nineteen barges, that it rises and falls with the flux and 
reflux of the tide ; any part of the bridge can be removed to give 
passage to a ship of the greatest burthen, and put together again 
in a very short time. The length of the bridge is two hundred 
and seventy feet ; it was invented by Brother Nicholas Bourgeois, 
a monk of the convent of the great Augustins, at Paris, A. D. 
1710. The population of Rouen is very great : here all are busy, 
all gay ; horses, carts, carriages, and foot passengers are conti- 
nually passing in quick succession. Of an evening the town is 
indeed amusing : some walk in parties, gaily dressed ; others, 
scabbed upon the bridge of boats, enjoy the fresh air, and the 
lively passing scene; the military parade the town, beating their 
drums ; some smoke, whilst others in parties listen to the buf- 
foonery of a charlatan. The crowded cafes^ the women selling 
fruit, clothes, and trinkets in their stalls in the open streets, or 
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on the banks of the river^ under the shade of high trees, all re- 
minded me of the gaieties of a holiday fair; whilst the fine dear 
sky, and warm atmosphere, gave an air of happy serenity and 
exhilaratmg enjoyment to the scene. To give you a better idea of 
what is passing, you must turn with me towards Mount St. Ca- 
tharine, and there look around you. Rouen is seven milesin cir* 
cumference, including the suburb of St. Severe : the Seine winds 
and undulates through a vast tract of country ; near the city it is 
filled with shipping. Many large and picturesque buildings are upon 
its banks : on the east side arise the majestic spires of the Cathedral 
St.Ouen, and several churchee. Motley groups of figures are all 
around us ; the horses that draw the carts, sometimes eight or 
nine, placed one before another in a string, are generally adorned 
with blue-dyed sheep-skins, a painted board projects from the 
collar, on each side the neck ; which is sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of looking-glass : other carts are frequently drawn by 
yoked oxen. The Norman women are carrying their large bas- 
kets, with various fine fiiiits, and flowers, that tempt you to their 
purchase. Immediately before our view, appears a chain of beau- 
tifiil hills, so high and abrupt, that they may be termed moun- 
tainous ; upon them are built many white stone houses, which 
extend even to their summits. The roads are cut across their 
steeps, and remind one of Italian scenery. The boldest and most 
abrupt feature of the landscape is Mount St. Catharine ; its high 
clifis of white chalk are nearly perpendicular, and form a beau- 
tiful contrast to the surrounding woods and valleys. At the 
base of these lofi^y hills runs the Seine, in the midst of which 
are little islets covered with verdure; on the opposite shore are 
trees of various kinds, fine grass for pasture, corn-fields, gentle- 
men's seats, farm-houses, and cottages; there likewise appear the 
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large churches and extensive suburb of St Severe. Hills in the 
distance^ decorated with the lively tinta of summer^ together with 
the undulating windings of the Seine, close the scene, the beauty 
of which opens more and more upon us, as we ascend the hill 
towards the Paris road. I must not omit mentioning that Mount 
St. Catharine abounds with marine fossils ; in a large fragment 
of the rock, which had fallen but a few days since, we observed 
a vast quantity of these productions. 

It is to be regretted, that so many fine churches were destroyed 
in Rouen, during the Revolution; we have already seen four entirely 
demolished, excepting some parts of the bare walls ; of another 
church, little more remains than a beautiful projecting door-way. 
But the finest of these dilapidated structures appears to have been 
the chiurch of St. Augustine; and here the havoc of the savage mob 
seemed as if newly made. The large and painted windows were 
shattered to pieces ; in the finest coloured glass, large holes ap-* 
peared perforated by stones. The firagments of the glass hung in 
some places suspended by the light lead-work, that once com* 
bined the whole. Even this devastation was seen but partially, 
for far the greater part of the windows were entirely demolished: 
of the great east window, that portion above the reach of the 
stones alone remains. A spirit of the revolutionary party seems 
yet to possess the place : I asked the person who appeared to be 
the master, (the church being now used as a store-house), if the 
building had not been destroyed during the Revolution : he re* 
plied, it had. Upon my exclaiming " What a pity !" he laughed 
rudely at my regrets, and with a savage air, exulted in the de- 
vastation, saying, he thought it no pity, as it made him an 
excellent magadn. His mirth continued all the time we were 
there. He remarked to one of his companions, that Madam 
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thought the destruction of diurches a pity, it would make a good 
comedy, and should be called " Les Plaintes de FEglisej la Co- 
medie de$ Plaintes de FEgUse:' 

The horrors of the Revolution must have been beyond all 
precedent, ev^i in the annals of the most sanguinary and 
ferocious times. I have been informed by the French, that 
in the town, I believe, of Arras, every person was murdered, 
neither sex, age, nor even infancy spared: two persons alone 
of the opposite party escaped the general destruction. In 
Rouen, they burst the doors of the cathedral, whilst mass was 
performing, and murdered every priest ; the altar was bathed in 
blood: all the unfortunate inhabitants of the adjoining convent 
were also put to death. Afler glutting their fury with human 
blood : restless tiU employed in havoc, they turned their savage 
spirit against the finest public edifices, anxious to annihilate, not 
only every place devoted to the worship of God, but even the 
very name of the Deity. The records of their churches they burnt; 
all papers within their reach, connected with history, they de- 
stroyed : they endeavoured to cancel every remembrance of their 
Kings and their government. We observed in the ch&teau of £u, 
these men had taken the trouble to paint over each crown and 
fleur-de-lis that existed in the decoration of the palace: no 
town or viUage escaped their fury ; it was a custom with the Re- 
volutionists, after their dinner, when they were heated with wine, 
to sally forth in parties, prepared to do any mischief the caprice 
of the moment suggested. Few convents now remain, compared 
to the numbers existing before the dreadful epocha of the Revo- 
lution. One good has certainly resulted from so great an evil, 
that those drones of society, the monks, who feed on the spoils 
of the community, by taking advantage of the folly, credulity, 
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and superstition of the weak, are certainly greatly lessened in 
their number. 

Since I have been in France, the thing that has most sur- 
prised me, is the number, extent, and extraordinary beauty 
of the churches. When I consider their vast magnitude, the 
richness and delicacy, of their workmanship, the imm^ise 
labour, time, and the innumerable quantity of hands necessarily 
employed in the erection of such edifices, I am really lost in 
wonder, and cannot help thinking all the people in past times, 
did little else than build churches and convents, and give their 
substance to monks and nuns. Their churches, whilst they en- 
dure, must excite the applause and admiration of all ages, 
mingled with regret that such edifices should have suffered firom 
the fary of political revolutions ; at the same time it must be 
lamented, that the night of superstition is not yet gone by, for 
the rational mind cannot view without astonishment and regret, 
so large. a portion of the Christian world, absurdly imagining that 
the worship of the Deity can in any manner consist in dressing 
up frightful dolls, ringing little bells, parading up and down a 
church, illuminating and extinguishing wax candles, and a thou- 
sand other childish ceremonies. The Roman Catholic faith is 
not only in many things absurd, but is also dangerous to the 
peace of individuals, and society at large. The power possessed 
by the priests of receiving confessions, gives them a wonderful 
influence over the minds of individuals j they obtain the secrets 
of families, and by the right of spiritual direction, bend the weak 
and ductile mind to whatever they may please to impose or ad- 
vise, whilst they arrogate to themselves, by the absolution they 
bestow on sinners, that power and supremacy alone the attribute 
of God. To prove the danger of such superstitious principles, 
and the errors they induce, I shall but relate a custom which pre- 
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vailed in this toym before the Revolution^ the origin of which 
took its rise from the following tale. 

In the reign of Dagobert, King of France, a monstrous 
serpent inhabited the forest of Rouvray, adjacent to Rouen, 
and so infested the neighbourhood, that many persons and 
animals were daily devoured by the fearful reptile. St Romain, 
Archbishop of Rouen, who had caused to be destroyed a 
temple, dedicated to Venus by the antient Gauls, deter- 
mined to attempt driving out the serpent by conjuration ; but 
finding no person willing to aid him in so perilous an enter- 
prize, he requested the assistance of two condemned criminals, a 
murderer and a thief. On entering the wood, the serpent no 
sooner perpeived the Bishop, and his followers, than he made 
towards them, with the intent to devour his opponents. The 
thief, panic struck, fled before him, the murderer remained with 
the Bishop, resolutely prepared to receive the serpent's attack. 
St. Romain immediately threw his stole upon the reptile'^ neck, 
which so completely deprived him of all his fierceness andyenom, 
that he suffered himself to be tied and taken captive by the mur- 
derer, who was absolved of his crime, for not having abandoned 
the good saint in his enterprize. The serpent was burnt in that 
part of the city called La Place, and his ashes thrown into the 
river. St. Ouen, successor of St Romain, in order to preserve 
the memory of so extraordinary a miracle, obtained a grant from 
King Dagobert, (to whom he was chancellor), for setting at li- 
berty each year a prisoner, who had been guilty of murder ; a 
custom which was from that time practised in the following 
manner. Fifteen days before the feast of the Ascension, four 
canons in their full robes, accompanied by their chaplains and 
attendants, summoned the officers of the King to meet in the 
chamber of parliament, and there caused all the procedures 
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dgainst capital offences to be suspended, till the crimiiial had 
received the privilege granted by King Dagobert. After Roga-* 
tion Monday, when the most splendid ceremonials were com- 
menced, two canons, with a notary, proceeded to examine the 
prisoners separately, and to demand of them if they desired 
availing themselves of the privileged pardon. These deposi- 
tions were received in form of confession. On the day of the 
feast of Ascension, all the prisoners were again interrogated, to 
discover if they persisted in their former statements, or if they 
would add more to their confessions. At seven in the morning 
of the same day, all the canons and priests assembled in the 
chapter-house, and after having invoked the Holy Ghost to grant 
them grace in their procedure, they solemnly swore never to 
reveal the criminal depositions they had received. The com- 
missioners then collected all their deliberations, and, after duly 
considering them, wrote the name of the murderer who should 
be pardoned, upon a parchment, sealed with the chapter seals. 
This instrument was immediately conveyed to the Parliament, 
assembled in the great chamber of the palace. The members 
were attired in their full dress, wearing red mantles. They con- 
firmed the pardon of the criminal, and entirely absolved him of 
all that related to the circumstances and nature of his offence. 
After this, the canons, accompanied by the chaplains, &c went 
in solemn procession to a place called La vieUle Tour^ carrying 
the shrine that contained the body of St. Romain, and singing 
to the sound of trumpets and hautboys, till they arrived at the 
chapel of the Saint, into which they carried the shrine. The 
privileged criminal now approached the altar ; after a short con- 
fession of his crime, and absolution given by the priest, he then 
elevated on his shoulders, three several times, the shrine of the 
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Sainti the people in a loud Voice exclaiming, at each elevation^ 

After these ceremonies, the clergy returned in solemn pro* 
cession to Notre Dame, accompanied by the prisoner, who 
marched bare-headed, and crowned with flowers, bearing the 
shrine. All the procession having entered the choir, high mass 
was said. The service ended, the criminal was conducted to the 
master of the brotherhood of St. Romain, who received him into 
their house, where he was magnificently treated, lodged, and 
served, however poor or wicked he might have been. The next 
morning he was again conducted to the Chapter, where, in tne 
presence of the assembly, he was publicly reproved for his crime, 
another absolution given to him, and then dismissed to enjoy 
his liberty, as fidly as any other subject of the realm. This 
(nistom prevailed till the Revolution. 

The city of Rouen underwent a memorable siege in the time 
of our Henry the Fifth, who, after having gained the battle of 
Agincourt, landed in Normandy the following year, and subdued 
many towns in that province. He determined upon rendering 
himself master of Rouen, and marched towards the city, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, the Earls of 
Warwick, Salisbury, and others. Henry stationed his army 
before Rouen, and in a short time the fort of Mount St. Catharine 
surrendered to him. The English monarch employed every 
means then practised in the art of war, to subdue the town ; but 
without efiect : the citizens defended it both with courage and 
prudence, till at length, exhausted by a protracted siege, and 
receiving no succours from the King of France, they had but 
ihe miserable alternative of surrendering, or of holding out till 
famine should oblige them to open their gates to the enemy, as 
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their only refuge from a lingering and dreadful death. They 
resolved, therefore, on deputing some person as an ambassador 
to their King, who should represent to him their distressed con- 
dition, and implore immediate aid and relief. A priest was 
accordingly chosen, who performed the mission, and returned 
to Rouen, with promises of assistance both from thie King 
and Duke of Burgundy. Some negotiations were set on foot, 
for a peace to be concluded between the two monarchs ; but 
they failed of success. The King and Qjiieen of France went tp 
Beauvais, where they employed themselves in raising troops to 
assist their distressed subjects ; but all their exertions proved 
inefficient, on account of the very strong force Henry had 
brought before the walls of the besieged. 

While the King was at Beauvais, several citizens of Rouen 
were sent to him, who again implored relief, acquainting him 
with the miserable condition to which they were reduced. They 
told the king that his subjects were daily expiring from famine, 
that they had for some time subsisted upon horses, dogs, and 
even rats and mice, although they had driven from their city 
some thousands of the poorest inhabitants ; the greater part of 
whom, overcome with weakness, distress, and famine, had ex- 
pired in the ditches without the walls. Mothers had there been 
delivered of their children, and the infants newly-born, were 
drawn up in baskets within the walls, that they might be bap- 
tised : they were afterwards returned to their unhappy mothers. 
" Notwithstanding which," says Monstrelet, " many children 
perished without baptism." The King promised to send them 
succours as soon as their number should be adequate to afford 
essential aid. The deputies returned, but found the wretched 
inhabitants of Rouen in no condition to await a distant and 
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uncertain relief They were already daily perishing of hunger 
in the streets ; the horrors of famine had rendered each indi« 
vidual alive only to a feeling of his own sufferings. If food 
dianced to pass their door, some desperate man ran out to take 
it, and a battle often ensued for the prize. Despair seized the 
citizens ; for above 40,000 had perished with famine. To the 
honour of the people of Rouen, miserable and reduced as they 
were, they did not offer terms of capitulation till all their hopes 
were ended of receiving succour, by the French King's dismissing 
the troops he had raised for their aid. 

They promised in the treaty to pay a large sum to the English, 
to give up three persons in the town, who should be at the 
disposal of the King, and to swear allegiance to him. Monstrelet 
tells us, that Henry the Fifth of England, made a splendid entry 
into Rouen, attended by his nobles and retinue, and that he was 
followed by a page mounted on a fine horse, bearing a lance, at 
the end of which was fastened, by way of pennon, a Ibx's brush j 
which, says the same historian, " was made a subject of great 
remark, and much puzzled the wise heads." * The bells rung 
throughout the town, the abbots wearing their mitres, and the 
clergy, attired in their robes, and carrying relics, conducted the 
English monarch to the church of Notre Dame, singing loud 
anthems all the way. When Henry arrived at the great portal 
of the cathedral, he dismounted, and bare-headed, reverently 
bending his body, entered the church, then at the high altar 
returned thanks to Almighty God for the victory he had gained. 

* The fox's brush was probably the badge of Henry the Fifth, adopted from the 
circiiinstance of his havmg killed (but a short time before his leaving England) a 
fox in the marshes of Kenilworth, which was deemed a prognostic that he would 
overcome " the craft and cunning of the French King." 
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The English prince, thus safely in possession of Bouen, built 
himself a palace or castle on the banks of the Seine, which, in 
modem times, bore the name ofLe Vieux Palais. The fort of 
Mount St Catherine, was built by one of the early Dukes of 
Normandy* Henry the Fourth of France, found it of such 
essential service during the time he besieged Rouen, that, after 
his public entry into that city, the people solicited that it might 
be taken down. Henry granted their request, saying, he wished 
for no other fortress than that of the hearts of the people. 
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LETTER IV. 

Parisi Hotel de Menanr, 
My d«ar i -Rue de Richeliea. 

I AM much surprised at not finding a letter fi-om you, as I ex- 
pected, at the Post Office. If I am again disappointed to-morrow, 
your silence will occasion me great anxiety ; but I tnist it does 
not arise firom any other cause, than that delay in answering 
letters which the traveller finds too frequent in his firiends |>laced 
at their ease by their own fire-side. I am now writing to you 
firom Paris, the very seat of gaiety and amusement Could you 
see the French in their metropolitan city, you would imagine the 
whole business of their lives consisted in devoting them to an 
uninterrupted course of pleasure. I do not think Paris appears 
more than half so large as London ; it is built entirely of stone, 
the houses are very high, the streets narrow, and ill paved. The 
Palace of the Thuilleries is a large and splendid building ; the 
fa9ade looking towards the gardens, extremely magnificent ; 
but this, and all the buildings erected at the same period 
as the Thuilleries, are invariably more or less deformed, by their 
high and slanting roofs. The palace, the gardens, and iheir 
decorations of innumerable statues, orange-trees, beds of flowers, 
shrubs, and shaded walks, united, form a splendid, and striking 
coup cTosil. 

Before the entrance to the Thuilleries, stands a fine triumphal 
arch, erected by Napoleon, in commemoration of his victories ; 
above this arch once was placed the statue of the Emperor, and 
the celebrated bronze horses, from Venice, the work of Lysippua. 
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From the spot where the unfortunate Louis was beheaded, Paris is 
seen in the greatest magnificence. On the left, looking across 
the Seine, the beautiful Chamber of Deputies attracts the eye; 
behind it arises the splendid gilt dome of the Hospital of Inva- 
lids. Well-built stone houses extend along the banks of the 
Seine ; the barriers, and the Elysian Fields face the Thuilleries. 
On the other side, opposite the Chamber of Deputies, are 
several elegant houses, chiefly inhabited by persons of high 
rank. The gardens of the Palace intersect the space between 
these houses and the river. Although the style of gardening ex- 
hibited in the Thuilleries, is not according to the English taste, 
yet the white marble statues glittering in the sun, amidst the 
cheerful greens of orange-trees, produce a very princely and 
striking effect. Most of these statues are copies from the antique; 
but there are several executed in a bad French taste. 

Adjacent to the Thuilleries, is La Place Vendome^ in the 
centre of which stands a brazen column, 130 feet in height, made 
from the cannon taken in the battle of Austerlitz. This column 
was erected by Napoleon, in memory of his campaigns in 1805. 
The whole of this part of Paris certainly presents a majestic 
view of a metropolitan city. We have this morning seen the 
fountain, erected to the memory of General Desaix. On a 
pedestal is placed the bust of the General, whose brow Fame is 
encircling with " the laurel meed j" in a bas-relief below, he is 
represented expiring on the field of Marengo. I sincerely wish 
you were with me, to enjoy the pleasure afiTorded, by viewing so 
many objects of interest and beauty : 1 shall not fail to give you 
an account of each, as we visit them, according to the leisure I 
may find for writing; which I fear will not be much during my 
stay in Paris : be not therefore too critical. I shall endeavour^ I 
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Assure you, in mj relations, to divest myself of all pr^i]dice,!and 
to give each object deserving praise its just and due share, as fiur 
as my judgment may enable me ; to a defect of which, if I fail, 
the error must be charged, and not to careless inadvertency. 
. We have seen the collection of pictures in the Luxembourg, by 
the modem French school; sevend of them are very bad, but some 
few possess uncommon merit ; amongst these is an exquisitely 
finished picture of Telemachus relating his adventures to Calypso, 
by Guerin. The figures are most beautifully draMoi ; Telemachus 
is seated before Cal3rpso, who appears reclining upon a couch ; a 
nymph leaning on her arm, stands behind her, and a lovely boy by 
her side* The colouring is clear, natural, and brilliant, and the fine 
warm tint that pervades the whole, admirably depicts a hot cli- 
mate, and gives life and animation to every object. There are 
two other charming productions by Monsieur Pruhdon; the sub- 
jects are, the Death of Abel, and the Sun rising on Cain after the 
commission of the first murder; this last picture is so exquisitely 
expressive of the subject, that it cannot be contemplated without 
a shudder of horror: the body of Abel lies extended on the earth, 
the wife of Cain, weeping, conceals her face with her hands ; her 
hair hangs dishevelled about her beautifiil limbs ; Cain appears 
in the foreground, turning from the first dawning beams of the 
sun, with a look that expresses the horrors of a mind shrinking 
from the approach of that day, which first found him stained 
with guilt and harrowed by remorse. It is singular, that the 
French have no landscape-painters of any eminent or distinguished 
talent ; one would imagine by this, that they had little relish for 
the beauties of nature, or indeed were divested of all feeling for 
them. Portrait and historical painting are held in high estima* 
tion ; but an artist who might give the French representatioDi 
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of the finest views in their own^ and foreign countries, seems 
hardly to exist 

We have received much gratification firom viewing the King's 
library ; in it are preserved many antiquities of great interest, 
those taken from the grave of Childeric are so extremely curious, 
that I must not omit giving some brief account of the manner 
in which they were found. Before Christianity had extended 
itself to France, the early kings of that nation were interred in 
the Roman manner, in vaults or graves, without the walk of a 
town, beneath a tumulus of earth. Childeric, the father of 
Clovis, was thus buried near the city of Toumay. In the year 
1653 his tomb was discovered ; in it were found skeletons of a 
man, a horse, and part of the skeleton of a boy. It was a custom 
in the early and barbarous ages in France, that whenever a 
monarch died, his horse and page were killed, and buried with 
their master, that they might be ready to attend upon him in 
the next world. Every thing necessary for his use was also 
placed within the sepulchre. Indeed, so far was this practice 
carried, that when Queen Austrigilde was dying, she made her 
husband, King Gontran, promise that he would cause the two 
physicians, who had attended her during her last illness, to be 
killed and buried with her. By an order so singular the doctors, 
most probably, chanced to be fairly rewarded for their labours, 
by a share in the mortality to which they had, perhaps, consigned 
their patient Moliere might have recommended the revival of 
the injunction, as a likely means of saving the lives of the many 
who may be said to die of the doctor, a disease not at all 
uncommon in modem times. When the tomb of King Childeric 
was opened, besides the bones mentioned, they found a purse, 
containing about a hundred pieces of gold and two hundred 
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pieces of silver, bearing the heads of several emperors. A 
crystal ball, a pike, an axe ; the handle, mountings^ and blade of 
a sword ; gold tablets and style ; the bit, and part of the harness 
of a horse ; some fragments of a dress or robe ; more than 
three hundred little gold bees, their wings being inlaid with a 
red stone like cornelian. * A gold signet ring was taken from 
thfe finger of the entire skeleton j upon it appeared an engraved 
head, with long hair falling over the shoulders, and around it 
the words " Childerid Regis /* several buckles, two massy gold 
bracelets, a gold head of an ox, (supposed by some to be an 
image of Pidole, the heathen god worshipped by Childeric,) 
were also found in the tomb. The bracelets, ring, and sword, 
several of the bees, and of the gold coins, with some other 
of these curious antiquities, are now preserved in the royal 
library; we were much pleased with examining them; the 
gold of which they are formed is of the purest kind It is 
remarkable, during the early ages in this country, with what 
splendour it was the custom to encircle the mortal remains <^ 
majesty. The account of Charlemagne's funeral, who was thus 
interred, adorned with the insignia of royalty, is so extremely 
mteresting^ that I cannot resist giving it you here. Charlemagne 
died A. D. 814, his body, after having been embalmed, 
was wrapped in a shirt of hair-K^loth, above which were placed 
his imperial robes of state, and upon his head a chain of fine 
gold, in the form of a diadem. His corpse, thus adorned, was 
lowered into a vault in the church of Notre Dame, d'Aik la 

* The bees that were adopted by Napoleon as his &voiirite and prevafling on!*- 
ment, were originally copied from those found in the grave of Childeric ; and, in 
\ 'consequence of the opinion of the antiquaries that they had been sewed to the robe^ 
\ the appropriation c^the same emblem was first suggested to the Emperor. 
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Ghapelle. The body wa^ then placed upright, 'in a sittitig 
posturie, iipon a throne of gold. ' His swovdj Joyeuse^ (for swords, 
according to the singular custom of the time, were named,) was 
girded to his side, and Ills head fixed in a raised posture, as 
if looking towards heaven. In one hand he bore a golden ball, 
the other was placed upon a book of the four Evangelists, which 
he held upon his knees. His shield and golden sceptre were 
hung upon the wall facing the body. After depositing great 
riches, and a quantity of aromatic perfumes within the vault, it 
was closed up. The exterior of the tomb appeared extriemely 
plain, upon a stone of which were inscribed these words :— 

, " Here lies the body of that great and orthodox Emperor, 
Charlemagne, who gloriously extended the empire of France, 
and reigned happily during 47 years. He died in the 70th year 
ofhisage, 814." 

We will now return to the curiosities of the museum. Here 
is the brazen chair said to have belonged to King Dagobert. It 
was brought from Paris to Boulogne by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who was seated upon it when he distributed the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. In the library are many valuable 
things that once belonged to the treasure of St. Denis, before it 
was despoiled during the Revolution. Amongst these is a 
beautiful sardonyx carved cup, representing the mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus. But the most valuable thing in this col- 
lection is a cameo, the largest known, being fifteen inches lon^ 
It is exquisitely cut in sardonyx. ' This inestimable cameo 
formerly belonged to La Sainte Chapelle. The natural colours 
of the stone have been taken advantage of by the artist, (a means 
frequent in such works,) to give a variety of colour to the facea 
and bodies, to the hair, and draperies of the £gujnes. The upper 
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part of the cameo represents the apotheosis of Augustus ; beneath, 
Germanicus is giving an account to Tiberius of > his expedition 
into Grermany : Agrippina and his son Caligula are near him. 
In the lower compartment appear the nations he has conquered. 
Nothing can surpass the admirable manner in which these sub- 
jects are executed. There is an exceedingly fine French print, 
engraved in the line manner from this gem. The plate, erro- 
neously called the shield of Scipio, is a circular piece of silver, 
idiich was found in the Rhone, it represents in relief, Briseis 
being given to AchiUes. Here is also a wrought golden heart, 
containing the heart of Anne, the celebrated Duchess of Bre- 
tagne, the wife of Charles the Eighth, and Louis the Twelfth of 
France. We examined with curiosity an Egyptian MS. on 
papyrus, brought from Thebes by Monsieur Denon : it was found 
in the hand of a mummy. Upon it are painted various human 
figures, birds, and hieroglyphic characters. There is in the same 
cabinet, a large polished black stone, brought from, Babylon. 
The arrow-headed characters upon it resemble those found on 
fragments of stone in the ruins of Persepolis. Characters some^ 
what similar may be seen on the brick from Babylon, now. in 
the British Museum. 

We were much pleased with viewing the archives, so well 
preserved and arranged in the apartments adjoining La Sainte 
Chapelle. After seeing them, we paid our respects to the 

brave Monsieur , who, at the period of the Revolution, 

so valiantly preserved them from destruction at the hazard 
of his own life. During that fearful time, orders were given 
by the Revolutionists that the archives should be burnt A 
party accordingly proceeded to La Sainte Chapelle to com- 
mence the work of destruction. Monsieur placed him- 

H 
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self before the door, and bid them find their way through him. 
He braved the fury of the mob, and never quitted his constant 
and vigilant charge of the archives durinjg that dreadful time of 
general destruction. Wonderful as it may seem, it is yet never* 
theless true, that his firm courage and deliberate resolution suc- 
ceeded in awing the mob, and in preserving these records of 
the kingdom. 

La Sainte Chapelle is a most beautiful specimen of Gothic 
work. It is enriched with splendid painted glass. The windows 
are merely separated firom each other by light shafts. The glass 
represents the life of St Louis, the founder of the chapel, who 
erected this magnificent building as a receptacle for the relics he 
procured at Venice. Here are collected the papers of aU the 
revolutionary processes. The trials of the unfortunate persons 
accused were very brief, their names being generally inserted in 
the condemned list before the victims were judged. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame bears no comparison, in point 
of beauty, with that of Rouen. The towers are low, and the 
architecture altogether heavy. The foundations are of great 
antiquity; and the church, before the Revolution, possessed 
many objects of interest which now no longer exist Amongst 
them was the celebrated equestrian statue of Philippe de Valois, 
who, after a great victory, entered the church armed, on horse^ 
back, and here returned thanks for having achieved it Philippe 
left as an ofiering his arms and his horse, which he afterwards 
bought of the church for an immense sum of money. A record, 
preserved in the archives of Chartres, informs us, that the chapter 
of that church assembled to determine, that the sum of one 
thousand francs should be paid by Philippe de Valois, to redeem 
the arms and horse which he had there presented, also as an 
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offering to the Virgin* From this record we learn, that the same 
o^emonies were performed oh the occasion at Chartres, as at 
Notre Dame. 

The first ChristiiEUi church in Paris was erected on this spot, 
about the yeat 230k It was repaired by Childebert, the son of 
Govis, in 52^, and dedicated to Notre Dame. On the founda- 
tions of this building, the present cathedral was commenced, in 
the reign of Louis the Young, A. D. 1160, but was not finiished 
till nearly two hundred years after. 

In digging beneath the chour, in the last century, several 
curious engrared stixaes were found, ornamented withbaa-relieft^ 
they were altars, dedicated to heathen gods. It is said, that. In 
the excavated parts of these stones, ashes of the sacrifice were 
found. 

The church of St. Germain des Prat was by fiir the most 
curious religious edifice in Paris, before it shared the general de- 
struction of the Revolution. It was built about the year 542, by 
King CSiildebert I. son of Clovis, at the request of St Germain, 
aa the site of a temple dedicated to Isis. The diurch was 
burnt, and rebuilt in 886 ; but the present building is of the 
eleventh century. The towers, from their construction, it b 
believed, were intended as a defence to the adjoining abbey, 
against the frequent incursions of the Normans. The portal was 
filled with curious figures, representing the kings and queens of 
Fmnce. Of these two now alone remain, first removed fit>m 
their original station to the Museum of French Monuments, and 
lately tli^ice to the Abbey of St. Denis. These figures, the 
French antiquaries have chosen to name Clovis and Clotilde. 

In this church were interred. King Childebert L, fi)under of the 
Abbey, his wife Ultrogote, and St Germain ; also Ghilperic, and 
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Fred^onde> Clotaire IL Bertrade, Childeric IL and Biltilde his 
wife« The tomb of Chilperic, although one of the most curious, 
did not contain his body. That prince was hated by his people : 
to avoid the insults of the populace, he was interred within the 
cloisters. His remains were discovered, during the last century, 
by some workmen, in digging. On a stone placed above them, 
these words were inscribed : — ^^JEcJacet Chilpericus.^^ Beneath, 
within the tomb, — "Pr^cor ego ChUpericus ne hinc qfferarUur 



ossa mea.^^ 



Before the sacking of the church at the Revolution, it con- 
tainiBd.many relics and riches ; amongst them, a Grothic shrine 
of St Germain, composed of silver gilt, enriched with one hundred 
and seventy precious stones, and above two hundred of the finest 
pearls, besides a vast quantity of ornaments of pure gold and 
silver. This shrine was presented to the abbey by William, 
Bishop of St. Germain, in the fourteenth century, who gave also 
a splendid altar of silver gilt, decorated with precious stones. 
Here, too, was a large silver cross, nearly covered with diamonds, 
emeralds, and other jewels. In the centre was placed an oriental 
sapphire, bearing a representation of the head of Hadrian. An- 
other cross, said to be formed of the wood of the real cross, was 
magnificently enriched with jewels. I mention these treasures, 
to give you an idea of the splendid gifts the convents possessed 
before the Revolution. 

I must not omit some mention of the ancient Palais des 
Thermes, built by Julian the Apostate, after the model of the 
baths of Dioclesian at Rome, in the year 358. This palace was 
long the residence of the early kings of France. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, L'Hotel de ClUny was erected 
on some part of the ruins of the ancient walls. Of the Roman 
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building, there now exists a chamber forty-two feet in height 
In this palace the Duke of Bedford, while Regent of France, 
gave a splendid entertainment to above eight thousand persons, 
consisting of the knights, the clergy, the parliament, and the 
chief people of the city. In 1544, the remains of an aqueduct 
were discovered, which had been used to convey to the F^ais 
des Thermes the waters of ArcueiL 

r 

^ Adieu ; for I am obliged to leave writing somewhat abruptly. 
1 think in this I have given you enough of the antiquities of 
Paris. My next letter wiU, I doubt not, treat of very different 
subjects. 
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LETTER V. 

My bear — •- — r-y , Pwris, Hotel de Menan. 

We last night visited Tivoli, the French Vauxhall ; but, to my 
taste, hi the arrangeitient of the grounds, a much prettier place. 
The gardens of Tivoli are agreeably diversified ; and hwe you 
see the Parisians in all their gaiety. Bands of music play 
the most lively tunes, while throngs of the gay visitors dance 
quadrilles, or waltz in the open air. In one part of the gardens^ 
a mountebank entertains you with tricks of legerdemain ; in an- 
other are rope-dancers and fireworks. But the chief amusement 
and favourite attraction is, Les Montagues Rtmes^ a singular 
exercise, introduced into France after Napoleon's expedition to 
Russia, and perhaps the only thing he gained by it I will de- 
scribe this amusement as well as I am able, although I can con- 
vey but an imperfect idea of the velocity of motion with which 
you are whirled along. A sort of long inclined plane is erected, 
upon which is fixed an iron rail-way, exactly adapted to the 
wheels of the car that descends. From the summit of the de- 
clivity (which towards the top is very steep) the car is turned 
off, by merely shoving it forward, and it runs down with an 
inconceivable velocity. I can compare its motion to nothing but 
the idea of being shot from a gun. In descending, the car 
passes under some artificial rocks, that are illuminated j which, 
although far above the head, appear, in the velocity of the 
descent, as if they would dash out your brains. I do not know 
the exact distance you are carried in these cars ; but I should 
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think about sbt or perhaps seven hundred feet : eleven seconds 
is the time occupied in the descent ; and I hear it is computed 
the cars go at the rate of forty-eight miles within the hour. . 

You will, my dear — , expect to hear I have been to some 
of the theatres, and went of course prepared to admire Talma, 
lest I should be suspected of not understanding French, or of 
having no taste for the sublime. — Talma performs at the Theatre 
Frangais. The French,! find, consider all decorations of their pri»*- 
cipal theatre as a thing quite unnecessary, although it seems more' 
consistent with the purposes of elegant relaxation, that the house 
wherein it is sought should at least appear cheerful and handsomdi^ 
The Theatre Franfais is any thing but this. It is larger than the 
Hay-market, and lighted by one solitary chandelier that haogs^ 
suspended from the roof. Imagine a dirty building, without 
taste or elegance in the decorations, with a clumsy row of thick 
columns all round the interior. Little wretched holes, called 
boxes, are filled with men and women in their ordinary attire ; — 
the pit being appropriated to men alone. Before the stage hangs 
a shabby painted curtain. Suppose all this seen by a half-dingy 
light, and you have the Theatre Frangais^ and will, perhaps, 
as I did, fancy it a prison, rather than a place devoted, to amuse- 
ment. The curtain arose, and a well-painted scene decorated 
the stage, which, according to the laws of the French drama, 
during the whole play was never changed. The actors were 
remarkably well dressed in the Greek costume. The tragedy 
performed was Racine's Iphigenie en Atdide. Talma played 
Achille. His voice is powerful, and he speaks articulately ; 
but I cannot say I received the least pleasure from his per- 
formance. He is not an actor to my taste. England has of late 
produced many admirers of Talma, and the French stage : of 
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these some^ doubtless, are affected ; for, however bold the 
assertion may appear, I do not hesitate pronouncing, that the 
sincere admirer of the dramatic art, as it was in England 
in the school of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as it is in that of 
Kean, cannot receive much pleasure from French tragedians. 
Nature and art, dignity and bombast, are not more opposite to 
each other, than the English and French stage. Is acting an 
imitative art, or not ? If it be such, that imitation which most 
truly and powerfully resembles nature must be the best The 
passions of man, as they are affected or called forth by circum- 
stance, sympathy, or feeling, constitute the actor's province for 
imitation. The author is the fabricator of a form, to which the 
actor gives life and vigour ; — • 

<< To draw the num'roas vanities of man, 
And check their progress, is the poet's plan. 
Yet in faint tints his rising colours show, 
Till by the actor bolder taught to glow : 
His artful touches bid the picture live, 
And to the whole the stamp of nature give* 
He to our hearts more strongly makes appeal. 
And all the Author means, in him we feel/' 
» 

In Kemble, the English stage possessed the living portraiture 
of all that was majestically great ; while his excellent judgment, 
and classic taste gave an additional lustre to the poet he so nobly 
embodied. Kemble always appeared the hero of Corioli. To 
his acute mind, and just discrimination, we are indebted for those 
readings of Shakspeare which afford the best commentary to his 
works. In dignified declamation, Mrs. Siddons was without a 
rival. In terrific and appalling bursts of feeling, she was so 
inimitably excellent, that she possessed a real existence in the 
circumstances of the characters she represented Such must 
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have, been her gesture, her expression, and her voice. Shak- 
speare and Mrs. Siddons went hand in hand in embodying the 
passions of the soul. He drew his characters in materials capable 
of living fire; Siddons lighted up the train, and gave them in 
fall effulgence to her auditors. Yet was her energy entirely free 
firom all violence, or turgid declamation. It arose with the 
spontaneous feeling, or circumstance, incidental to the character, 
and never appeared but in that just measure which gave it force^ 
from the propriety of its expression. At other times, she played 
with the easy and graceful familiarity that accompanies a great 
mind in tiie calmer scenes of life ; while her voice, peculiar by 
its resemblance to speaking music, gave to her accents and 
deep pathos a harmony and beauty that constituted the poetry of 
her art This organ of expression she managed so admirably, 
that, touch but the chord of passion, and it burst upon the ear, 
like the thunder of heaven, in tones of terrific grandeur. 

Kean is so original, that he must not be judged by those rules 
applied by critics to the actor in general. His genius is alone the 
law of his mind, and constitutes all his exceUence. There is so 
little of the artificial in his playing, that he seems always like a man 
busied in the events of his own life, and moves and speaks with 
the ease of an individual amongst his friends. It is this peculiar 
faculty in Kean which makes us forget the actor : we cease to 
consider him as such, and feel our esteem or detestation excited 
towards the man, as the events of the fable, imfold the character 
he plays. The genius of Kean is as excursive as it is wild, and 
rangies through a wide territory, grasping the most opposite 
points : the malignity of his hatred appals the firmest mind, 
while the tenderness of his afiection melts the gentlest heart 
In the French theatre, our Bars are stunned by a high, singing 
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pompous tone^ that seems designed as a caricature of harmonious 
declamation. A French tragedian never speaks like a man off 
the stage, and conveys to us the idea that he intends poetry should 
have a delivery of its own, that does not in any manner resemble 
nature. In the intercourse of life, however dignified or humble, 
men do not sing their words, nor is a running cadence in one 
key the proper medium for poetical delivery. But the laws of 
nature are never violated with impunity. In whatever art her 
representation is attempted, that art must take herself as the 
models or it loses its effect, and becomes ludicrous, from an 
extravagant attempt at that sublimity it cannot gain. When the 
French actors express strong passions, or animated feelings, they 
become, both in voice, action, and manner, absolutely Airipus, 
and often resemble a maniac in a violent fit of raving. Such 
acting appears to me to bear no analogy to any imitation of 
human passions. Such, perhaps, may be French feelings. I 
am sure they are by no means English. 

The French actors, rave, rant, and " tear their parts to rags — to 
very tatters," without any modulation of voice, or abated violence 
of manner ; storming on to the end of the scene. One actor of 
cele^nityj not content with shaking his voice, and his head, (as if 
desirous of showing that, shake it as hard as he could, it would 
not fall off,) shook his hands, and even his knees too, and gene- 
rally made his exit with the same extraordinary gesticulation. 
Clytemnestre appeared going into fits throughout the whole of 
her part The least extravagant, and the most simple and 
pleasing performer, was Mademoiselle Bourgoin, who played 
Iphig6ni6. Whenever a French actor attempts unimpassioned 
declamation, he is so stiffly pompous, that he reminds us of the 
tawdry buckram, and bombast, of honest Mr. Bayes. Do what 
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he mighti I much doubt if a French tragedian could excite one 
tear of sympathy — the best criterion, perhapsi of any actor's 
merit ; for the heart demands no rules, and is involuntarily a£* 
fected by natural pathos. But French pathos is a whining drawl, 
more insufferable than their loudest ravings ; because it is both 
stupid and sleepy toa 

When a whole people concur in giving praise to one actor 
above all the rest, we must conclude that actor possesses some 
superior qualities that gain such general approbation, and place 
him in so high a rank in his profession : and that Tahna is far 
superior to all the other performers, is undoubtedly true ; but 
Talma is of the French 9chooly and is alone superior in that schooL 
By Frenchmen, therefore, he must be judged, as he plays in their 
taste ; but bring him to the ordeal of our parterre^ and he would 
scarcely be endured. The laws of taste are, perhaps, more 
arbitrary than we are generally inclined to admit There must 
be a standard of true excellence in all things, or where shall we 
sedc for appeaL The wisest of the most enlightened times have 
concurred in the opinion, that true taste is founded on a just 
discrimination of nature, aided by that elegance of mind which 
discerns whatever is graceful and beautiful, and rejects all that 
is vulgar or deformed. The question then is. What constitutes 
the excellence of the tragic art ? If the answer be, A just deli- 
neation of nature, selected by the judgment of the actor, in her 
most dignified and beautiful forms, the result is, that that school 
must be the best, where she is thus pourtrayed. 

The farce that followed the play of Iphigenie compensated, in 
a great measure, for having sat so long, nearly suffocated with 
heat, to endure the extravagances of the tragedy. The subject 
was lively, and the characters admirably played; the humour 
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less broad than that generally exhibited on the English stage ; and 
it had more of the simple and exquisite ex^ession^ which foms 
•flie distinguishing talent of our own inimitable Dowtom Tlie 
French are excellent comedians. Comedy suits well with the na- 
tional vivacity of their character and language^ which^ if I may 
venture an opinion, is by no means adapted to express the subli- 
mity of the tragic muse. In works of fiction, in the sprightly turns 
of comedy, or a well-placed repartee, there is a delicacy sndjlnesse 
peculiar in the very spirit and idiom of the French, in which the 
English may, perhaps, be deficient ; but to this it is limited : 
liere it ends. There is no majesty, no elevation, no har- 
monious march of sound, in the expressions of their language, 
in their poetry, the most striking image, or sublime thought, 
becomes, as it were, poor or humbled, by a weak or naked 
expression. The French have no taste for the productions &f 
imabackled genius, particularly in works of the dramatic kind. 
The Greek tragedy is their model ; and that tragedy was formed 
for the Grecian stage, which could not be adapted for chjange-of 
scenery ; a thing then totally unknown. The Roman theatre was 
conducted oh the same plan ; and we learn fi*om a very curious 
and ancient copy of Terence (preserved in the library of thp 
Vatican), and Ulustrated by rude drawings, that when it wis 
necessary a house should be the scene, the frame of a door 
was placed on the stage to express it. The French, if they 
are so determined in their imitation of the ancients, might 
as well adopt this mode for their example; but, now when 
all is altered, when by the aid of machinery we can vary and 
ahifl the scene as often as we please, the French aire stupid 
enough to tie themselves down to certain rigid rules, in obseirv- 
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ance of the unities ; for no other reason, than bebaaae the Gredks 
did to, when the Greeks could not do oth»wise« 

That the tragedies of ComeUlej Racine j- and Duds^ possess con* 
siderable merit, is unquestionably true : but what are their best 
works, compared with those of our own transcendant ISiakspeajne? 
are they not, after his, poor, spiritless, and cold? In French tra- 
gedies, the heroes sometimes certainly utter very fine things ; noble 
sentiments are given, and some bold images well pourtrayed ; but 
in what manner? With an ostentatious parade, they are purposely 
given as^ne things, and as such, they are paraded in a tragedy, 
like the life-guardsmen at Covent Garden, dressed up, but oui; 
of place,, and look as awkward, as those gentry do in their Roman 
armour and wooden shields. How different is it with Shaks- 
peare ! All his sublime sentiments and noble descriptions are in- 
ddental, and form a part of each character, or of the whole action, 
as it passes on ; while, suited to each little circumstance and time, 
he throws in, with a rich and masterly hand, the finest touches of 
nature, and the niost minute observations and descriptions of 
her works. In what French tragedies shall we find this ? and 
does not their verse destroy probability? for we cannot allow their 
plays are iUusions, while their characters speak rhyme, which 
gives an unnatural air to all their tragedies. The Frrach people 
<an ferm no comparative judgment on this subject with -us ; the 
reason is obvious:, a ^tolerable knowledge of their language, will 
enable us, without eflfort^ to read and comprehend their Con- 
neUle, and Racine; but I much doubt if it is even possible for 
any Frenchman (unless brought^ up in England) to 'Uud0rdtand 
%akspeare. 

• Some of the French talk of learning English, as a most di^i- 
«dt and almost instinnountable labour, -*n even as a iiim^ not to 
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be acquired ; yet those who can get through a newspaper with 
tolerable ease, talk as &miliarly of Shakspeare, as if they really 
understood him. One of these pretending critics, who spoke 
broken English, and whose judgment was gGkxl, in books hie 
could comprehend, was very liberally censuring our great poet 
the other day to me ; and fixing on that passage in King John, 
where, suffering from the internal heat of the poison, the King 
exclaims,--* 

**. And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ;— '* 

ignorant that Shakspeare had the art of raising the meanest 
term of oiu: language to a level, with the majesty of the idea he 
meant to convey the critic exclaimed, " De maw ! de maw ! Ah 
que c^est vilairiy dest barbare ! de maw is de part of defowVs ew- 
traillesy And again, in that passage where Hotspur so empha- 
cally apostrophizes honour, 

** By Heaven* methinks it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-&c'd moon, 
Or dire into the bottom of the deep, 
Where &thom*line could never touch the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks/' — 

*^ / vety well understand^ Madam^ your Shakspearej^ said the 
critic : ^^ I do know both English and French l^akspeare^ by 
" Voltaire; but vat nonsense is here^ to Jomp to de moon 
" fot honorsj or to get up a dead woman drowned in bottom 
" ofdeseay — to get her up by de ropes.^^ Such is the manner 
in which Shakspeare is generally commented upon by French 
critics ; and Mrs. Montague has proved, in her admirable essay 
on Shakspeare, that the remarks of Voltaire, and his die- 
itonary translation of our bard, were quite as absurd as the com- 
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prdbension of my critic Yet Frenchm^i dare speak of our 
Shakspeare ; they dare arraign a genius5 whose equal their 
country never produced. In our language, too, Shakspeare 
found that scope in the copiousness and variety of our words 
and expressions, that is denied the French, by the poverty of 
theirs. Where they have but few terms to express an idea, we 
have fifty. They are ignorant of our obsolete expressions, of the 
majesty of style, and of that peculiar, and sometimes inverted 
phrMeology^ so marked and so noble in Shakspeare; nor can 
they possibly comprehend, that words used in common, or of 
mean application, become elevated, from the simple but forcible 
manner in which they are used to express a bold and imposing 
image. How is it then possible a Frenchman can comprehend, 
much less form a judgment, of Shakspeare ? yet have I heard 
him impudently criticised by many. I fear I have tired your 
patience, and I have certainly wandered firom my subject : you 
will forgive me, I trust, when you consider I have been induced 
to it by my veneration for a name so sacred to every English 
bosom. Adieu. We go to-morrow to the Louvre : you shall hear 
some account of it in my next. 

We have been disappointed in our desire of seeing a play of 
Moliere's acted. None of his excellent comedies have yet been 
performed since we came here. 
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LETTER VL 

Mtr DEAR > Parifly Hotel de MenHrs. 

You ask me my opinion of the Parisians ; but I Would rathe^ 
you should form your own, from what I shall relate, of things that 
have fallen within my observation. The Parisians are a people 
devoted to gfdety and pleasure: they are not only free from 
superstition, but have, I belifeve very little religion at all. We 
were surprised by finding so few persons attend mass at the 
cathedral of Notre-Dame in Paris. In the couiitry towns, the 
churches are thronged with people on the Sabbath-day: of 
these there are ten times more women than men ; a prooi^ per- 
haps, that the sofber sex are more credulous, and easily imposed 
upon ; for nothing, surely, but extreme wealmess, prejudice, Or 
folly, can submit to the despotism of Catholic domination. 
Throughout France, the Sabbath-day (excepting during the hours 
of mass) is devoted to gaiety, more especially in Paris, where 
luxury is carried to a monstrous excess. It is the very seat of 
dissipation ; art is exhausted in every gratification of sense ; and 
the Palais Royale is the paradise of French enjoyment. Nor can 
I pass in silence the scenes it presents. 

The structure of the Palais Royale was commenced by Cardinal 
de Richelieu in 1636 : it is a stone building, in the form of a 
parallelogram; the architecture handsome, and much ornamented. 
The entrance is by the porticoes, into a large square, in the centre 
of which a fountain plays into a circular basin ; walks intersect 
beds of shrubs, &c. &c. 
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At the death of the Cardinal^ he bequeathed this palace to 
Louis XIIL ; Louis XIV. gave it to his nephew^ Philip of Orjeans. 
At length it came into the possession of the infamous revolutionary 
Duke of Orleans, who was alike distinguished by his crimes, vices, 
and extravagance. His prodigality and ambition having greatly ex- 
hausted his finances, in order to raise a supply of money, he had 
recourse to his palace as the means ; and, thinking it might aid 
the purposes of the Devil, devoted it to the service of the general 
enemy of mankind ; had Doctor Porson been in the Palais Royale, 
he would certainly there have sent his infernal majesty to walk. * 
The lower apartments were divided, and let out for small shops, 
where jewellery, silks, books, china, glass, and almost every thing 
is sold. 

In the Palais Royale also are cafh and restaurateurs ; and, in 
the apartments under ground, there are ccuoemes^ — a sort of coffee- 
houses, where, every evening, the lower orders resort. They have 
dancing, singing, drums beating, and a great variety of amuse- 
ments. In one of these cavemes^ a man, dressed like a savage, is 
employed to beat a drum, and attracts much notice and admir- 
ation. On the floor, above the shops, are the salons^ where the 
gentry resort to eat ices, and drink coffee : one of them is . so 
splendid, that I must not omit some description of it here ; it 
is the celebrated Cafe des MUles Colonnes. You enter a room 
adorned by gilt columns, illuminated by chandeliers, decorated 
with artificial flowers ; statues and brilliantly gilt ornaments are 
tastefully disposed ; all sides of this apartment are filled with 
large looking-glasses, that reflect and lengthen the scene on 

^ Alluding to a humorous poem, by Profisssor PorsoD, entitled ^ the Devil's 
Walk.'* 
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every side, so that, at night, it is not unlike the idea we form of a 
fairy temple. Facing the entrance, seated upon the throne that 
once belonged to Murat appears a finely dressed lady, who 
takes the money, and dispenses her bows and smiles to the com- 
pany. At the Cafe des Milles Cohnnes many of the gay Pari- 
sians assemble, who never fail devoting a part of their evening to 
some place of public amusement, or to one of these Cafes; for 
French people have no idea of domestic and rational even- 
ings at home; they would be devoured by ennui^ were they 
obliged to endure them. If one day in the week is more devoted 
to pleasure than another, it is Sunday, when every dissipation is 
let loose, every ffete given, and amusement encouraged. You 
will frequently on that day see the lower orders of people sitting 
on the outside of their doors, playing at cards in the street. As 
to morality or religion, I believe they but partially inhabit within 
the walls of Paris ; and I much doubt if the Revolutionists had not 
done good in destroying so many nests of idleness and supersti- 
tion in the monasteries and nunneries, if they had not done as much 
mischief by leaving the people no bridle whatever to their vices. 
A Parisian seems to live for the present hour, and for that alone ; 
I cannot but think, if the thunder of Heaven were about to 
burst upon their heads, they would look up to the Power who 
sent it, and exclaim, " Arritez Turns tCavons pas encore Jim la fete T 
Above the second range of apartments in the Palais Royale, 
I am told (for I did not see them), there are gaming rooms, where 
scenes of the most horrid extravagance and execration are carried 
on. Below, within the square, youmeet constantly crowds of people, 
but more especially in the evening, who are lounging aboiit, some 
seated upon chairs, others walking. You would imagine the whole 
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scene a great fair^ or that an extraordinary exhibition attracted 
the multitude ; but it is the same every day. The Boulevards, 
towards nigljit, are thronged by thousands of persons, in search of 
the amusements that are there going on. Here also are ctrfesj 
and chairs to accommodate the company in the open air. In one 
part of the Boulevards, you are entertained by three or four 
voices, singing to the accompaniment of a harp, or some other 
instrument : many of these itinerant musicians perform with con- 
siderable skilL In another place there is conjuring. Sometimes 
a charlatan holds forth on the virtue of his medicines. A female 
professor of the order greatiy amused us the other evening. She 
was seated upon a horse ; about her arm she twisted a tame snake; 
and, with wonderful volubility and ease of expression, was expa- 
tiating upon the virtues of her eau de Cologne. 

The Revolution, seems in a great measure, to have changed the 
French character ; for far the greater part of the modern French 
appear to verify the observation of their countryman, " that they 
are a mixture of the tiger and the monkey." We have remarked a 
great difference between such, and those of the old regime, — men 
formed before the Revolution. These we find generally agreeable, 
polite, and well-informed gentlemen; but, in many of the younger 
classes, there is a degree of brutality, by no means consistent 
with that politeness we have so long been used to consider as a 
marked feature in the French character. There exists amongst 
them a spirit of vanity, that.is most absurd. They still fancy them- 
selves what they were in the time of Louis XIV., and think no 
people in Europe their equal Did you credit a Frenchman, he 
would persuade you, the sun itself shines brighter in France, 
than in any other part of the globe. They are costly, and dirty, 
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poor, and prodigal ; every thing in this country bespeaks a des- 
potic government, all that belongs to the King is magnificent, 
to the greatest excess, and all that appertains to the people poor : 
the military usurps the civil power, their very pleasures are sub- 
ordinate ; in no place, even of amusement are they entirely free, 
in the theatres, in every public walk, the gens cTarmes parade, 
and their will is the law. In France too, there are many exist- 
ing parties, the friends of the Bourbons, the partisans of Napo- 
leon, the democratic, and the aristocratic. Discontented as are 
many persons in England, would they change their situation with 
the French, who, exhausted by a long war, and disturbed by in- 
ternal dissensions, have the presence of foreign troops, to awe 
them at home : miserable indeed is that nation, which owes its 
internal tranquillity to foreign intervention. The withdrawing 
these powers is spoken of, to save the charge of their support, 
but it is considered doubtful, if it proves an eventual good. The 
very character of the French makes them subject to change, and 
ready for revolt, they have no settled principles or government ; 
they talk of liberty and glory, as we do of islands in the moon, 
by speculative theory ; we see luminous spots, give them a name, 
but never fix their identity. 

The French have the happy art of forgetting all things past, 
they would shout for the King to day, and for the Emperor to- 
morrow. You will perhaps imagine that I have heard much 
mention of Napoleon, Napoleon-le-Grand ; no such thing, when- 
ever I have hitherto made attempts to introduce him as a subject 
of conversation, they appeared unwilling to speak about him ; 
not so much as a two-penny print have we seen of Napoleon in 
the shops. The public buildings he erected still remain, but all 
the inscriptions they bore, with his name, have been carefiilly 
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takendown^or erased. Yet hasNapoleon stillmany frieuds^although 
the terror inspired by the gens d^armesj makes them hold their 
peace. Bonaparte was a proper man to govern such a people, a 
people according to their own phrase, so volage; in dazzling them 
with the pomp, and ostentation of the glory of the French arms^ 
he kept them by external wars, from looking too closely at home. 
That the Emperor did this country infinite service, every impar- 
tial observer will admit, he served them both by his laudable 
institutions, his care and improvement of their agriculture, and 
his patronage of every liberal art The savage spirit of Revolu- 
tion he tamed, and taught the tiger to seek foreign, rather than 
civil devastation. The present government is considered, I be- 
lieve, imprudent in its measures towards the military. Under 
Napoleon, the army were accustomed to licence and pillage, but 
when the King was restored to the throne, the scene changed ; 
the soldier, who formerly lived freely, enjoyed his pleasures and 
his spoil, was now strictly confined within the most rigid rules of 
discipline instead of his old licence, and his service from the 
hope of gain, he was reduced to the mere pittance of his ordi- 
nary pay, and must rest content in his submission to these 
stricter rules without the prospect of conquest, as a means of 
bettering his condition. Such a change, made so suddenly^ and 
without being led to it, by imperceptible and slow degrees, caused 
a great discontent in the army, who are still attached to him, under 
whom they enjoyed more licence and greater gain.^ 

I cannot mention Napoleon, without adverting to one of his im- 
puted greatest crimes, of which the circumstances have recently 
been powerfully impressed on my mind, by visiting the scene 
where was acted the death of the Duke D'Enghien, at the castle of 
Vincennes. The most guilty part of Napoleon's conduct towards 
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the Duke^ cannot, perhaps, be charged to seizing him in a neutral 
territory, where he was plotting against the State, but to the very 
brief and unfair trial by which he was condemned This castle is 
situated about three miles from Paris, it is a very fine building. 
The foundations were laid by Philip Augustus, A.D. 1183; Philip 
de Valois erected the towers in 1361 ; the building was completed 
by Charles V., the son of John king of France. Vincennes was 
the favoiu'ite residence of many of her kings. Joinville tells us, 
that the famous St Louis was accustomed to sit beneath an oak 
tree in the forest, where poor persons who had suffered any griev- 
ance or oppression from the rich, had free access to him, and 
there he heard their complaints, and rendered justice to all. The 
towers of the castle stand somewhat apart from each other, but 
they are of lofly and noble dimensions, and mostly square in their 
form ; the windows are of rich ornamented Gothic architecture, 
a thing not common in castles ; there is without a draw-bridge and 
deep ditch, and a (^othic chapel and keep within the walls. The 
building is quite perfect externally, and the effect produced by 
the whole combination of the edifice is very imposing, and displays 
the magnificence of feudal times. A garrison is still kept at Vin- 
cennes. In the most remote and obscure part of the building, 
towards the wood, you cross a draw-bridge, and enter a small 
tower, and there it was that the unhappy Duke D'Enghien 
received judgment ; he was hurried up the little winding stair- 
case into a small dark room, where, afler a few minutes occupied 
in the ceremony of a mock trial, (for just or equitable it could 
not be deemed,) he was judged and condemned. It was six in 
the evening when he arrived at Vincennes, and at two in the 
morning was he shot, at one corner of the ditch, placed with his 
back against a tower, at the base of which he fell. On this spot 
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a pyramid of marble is now erected^ with the words Hie 
ceddit inscribed. 

In the little room where the unfortunate Prince received con* 
demnation, you now view the coffin containing his remains. It is 
covered by a white pall^ ornamented with a cross wrought in 
gold. His sword, orders, &c. are placed upon it ; likewise the 
immense stone that was found thrown upon the head of the 
victim, when the body was discovered buried in the ditch. The 
little room is hung with white and gold. An altar stands under 
the window, and mass is daily said for the repose of his soul. 
The bust of the duke is seen in an adjoining room. He was a 
very handsome man, thirty-two years old, and greatly beloved 
by all persons who were acquainted with his amiable qualities. 
I hear there is a very interesting account lately published of this 
affair, which mentions that the evening the duke was seized, he 
had been passing some part of it with a lady of rank to whom he 
was attached. On his return, his own house was forcibly entered 
by armed men. His domestics attempted resistance, in order to 
favour their master's escape. The duke was about to defend hint* 
self at the head of the stair-case, when his valet, probably from an 
affectation of love, threw his arms around his master, whom he 
rendered powerless by the act ; and thus, perhaps treacherously, 
held him till he was dragged away by the ruffians. The lady 
hearing a noise in the street, looked from her window, and saw a 
man forcibly dragged along by soldiers, nor knew she, at the 
time, it was the unhappy duke her lover. When preparing for 
execution, it is said he begged some one about him to bear a 
chain of gold he wore round his neck to this lady, but no one 
consented to oblige a man who was surrounded, during his last 
moments, by the savage and bloods-thirsty tools of power. I 
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tell you these circumstances, as I think them so interesting, more 
especially when speaking of Vincennes, But you are probably 
better acquainted with them than I am, as I have not seen the 
work in which they are fully detailed. When the body of the 
unfortunate victim was taken from the grave, into which it had 
been thrown, besides the stone upon the head, several ornaments, 
money, &c. were found with it, and the remains of the clothes 
the duke wore when he was shot I cannot describe to you the 
feelings of horror inspired by a visit to this little tower, where 
so many local and still-existing circumstances seemed even yet 
to speak the act of midnight murder. 

Leaving Vincennes we visited the abbey of St. Denis, whose 
rich and costly treasure was despoiled during the Revolution. 
A church had been originally erected upon the spot where the 
celebrated saint was interred; this was afterwards destroyed. 
King Dagobert, the first French Christian Prince, commenced 
another edifice in the year 630, which was finished by Charle- 
magne; this building was considerably augmented and de- 
corated by the Abbe Suger and Saint Louis. 

The abbey is of Gothic architecture ; the proportions are light, 
noble, and elegant, but from the whole of the ancient painted 
glass having been destroyed by the Revolution, it is sadly 
wanting in that beautiful richness and sombre light which gives 
so much awe and venerable effect to Gothic buildings. In this 
abbey is the tomb of King Dagobert ; the devices upon it are 
very curious, some of them represent devils carrying souls to 
hell in boats, and they are as grotesque in their character as the 
subjects portrayed. The tomb is not, however, of the time of 
Dagobert, to whose memory it is erected, but a work of Louis 
the Ninth. Here, likewise are many monuments of great 
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antiquity, lately brought from the Mus^e des Monumens 
Fran9ai89 extremely interesting to the lover of curious researdi. 
The interruption of unexpected visitors obliges me abruptly to 
bid you adieu, I will write again, if possible, before we leave 
Paris, and shall not fail executing all the little commissions with 
which you have entrusted me. Mr. S. unites in kindest regards, 
and believe me ever. 

Most affectionately yours, &c. &c. 
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LETTER VII. 

My dkabist , P"^ Hotd de Menare. 

I received your letter this morning, and am truly happy to find 
you are all welL Could you hare known the anxiety I have suf- 
fered from your delay in writing, I am certain you would have 
spared me so much paui. Pray in future remember this, and 
reflect, that in another country so far removed from home, with 
no communication or means of hearing from my femily, but by 
the post, how serious, how painfiil is the suspense of repeated 
expectation and disappointment, while the imagination, (always 
fertile when suspended between hope and fear,) raises a thousand 
chimeras, often worse than the certainty of evil, 

" For present fears are less than 
horrible imaginings." 

Had you been prevented writing, I thought my brother surely 
might have sent me a letter, but I thank God you are all well, 
and would not have said so much on the subject, but to prevent 
a second recurrence of delay. Your letter ended all my appre- 
hensions, and we set out this mommg for Mont Martre, where 

we dined. 

Mont Martre possesses much local interest from the recent 
scenes with which it is connected. The works thrown up by 
the French still remain, together with the ruined houses knocked 
to pieces during the late eventful time. The mount is a command- 
ing military position, and the view of Paris from that spot is most 
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deli^tiifl, as the city appears to the greatest advantage* Tra- 
dition relates^ that the ancients hild a temple erected on diis 
hill, to the gods Mars and Mercury, and that it was called 
Mons Martis. Saint Denis and his followers being brou^ here 
to worship those heathen deities, and refusing to do so, they 
were beheaded on the spot ; in memory of the event it is con- 
jectured from another etymology, that it derived the name 
Mons ^artyrumj the Hill of Martyrs. St. Denis and his 
companions, after execution, did not choose to leave their 
mortal remains amongst heathens, and so tucking their heads 
under their arms, quietly walked off to a Christian lady, who 
possessed some land in the neighbourhood; the good lady 
received them very charitably, and took the pains to bury the 
headless saints, on that spot where the abbey of St. Denis was 
afterwards erected. 

Whilst we were finishing our dinner at Mont Martre, a female 
came to the window of the inn with a basket, containing flowers 
and trinkets, that she offered us for sale. She held out the 
flowers to Mr. S. and begged of him to do two kind acts at one 
time ; to serve her and oblige me, by purchasing her nosegay. 
The woman's manner evinced a mixture of archness and good- 
breeding that struck us both. Mr. S. took her flowers, and I 
offered her what remained of our dinner ; she thanked me fami- 
liarly, and saying it would taste better in our presence, without 
more ceremony entered the room, courtesied, and seated herself 
at the table. All this was done with a rapidity and manner that 
could not be termed impertinent, for she seemed by her words 
to understand a compliance from our good nature^ which would 
not allow her to think we could object She complained of 
heat and thirst, I offered her some wine, and she drank it to 
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the health of those who deserved always to be happy, and, at the 
same time, bowed her head to us. While she was dining, she 
told us her history ; — that her husband had been a soldier during 
the wars of Napoleon; he was killed in an engagement in 
Germany. A tear glistened in her eyes while she spoke} but she 
wiped it hastily away with her hand, and remarked, in a firm 
voice, that it was better to die for a great master than to live for 
a mean one. She had nothing left, — nothing but a little child : 
to support herself and her infant she now sold trinkets and 
nosegays ; but she hoped never to be in absolute want, for Grod 
was good; flowers were beautiful; gentlemen loved to oblige 
charming ladies, and did not neglect her basket : saying this, she 
arose, bowed to Mr. S. and myself, and took her leave with the 
air of a court lady. Her thanks for our little attention to her 
were gracious, but not humble ; she implied by them that she 
had received a kindness, but not a favour ; a kindness every 
human being had a right to expect from another, and not as if 
it had been offered by a superior to an inferior. Her manner 
interested us so much, that I wished to know something more 
of her, but she seemed little desirous we should ; for when I 
asked her where she lived, she answered, ^^ In the world, as you 
" do, but my home is where chance or Heaven direct" Such a 
trifling incident would have afforded ample scope for the pen of 
the inimitable Sterne, whose French pictures are drawn with a 
fidelity and characteristic nature unequalled by any other writer. 
It is surprising what courtesy of address some of the lower 
orders of the French possess. Whilst you are dining at a 
restaurateur, or at an inn, women frequently come into the 
room with their baskets : sometimes they play and sing to you 
during your repast, without asking permission. Those who 
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carry baskets, although they torment you till you purchase some 
trifle to get rid of their intrusion, yet they do it in a manner so 
flattering and civil, you can hardly feel offended ; for in Paris 
the lower orders are more polished than in London : the women 
who sell fruit frequently sit with a book before them, devoting 
to mental occupation the time not employed in their traffic. 

But I must here remark, that, amongst the higher orders, the 
French ladies are not generally so well educated as the English, 
nor do they possess the solid and amiable qualities that render 
our countrywomen so universally esteemed. A Frenchwoman is 
a coquette from her birth : all she does is with a design to please 
you, and to attract your notice ; yet she is easily in her turn 
pleased, and is more affiible than we are. An Englishwoman 
receives every civility from a stranger as her right ; while a 
French lady thanks you, accepts it in the most obliging terms, 
and seems grateful for the attention. 

Between this country and our own a great difference exists in 
education. Young ladies, in England, are brought up with more 
reserve than they are in France, and are early taught to ^* reve- 
rence themselves.'' Till an English girl is introduced into the 
world, her time is occupied in acquiring solid or elegant accom* 
plishments ; and her society is chiefly that of her instructors or 
family : but in France they mix with general society at a much 
earlier age ; nor have they the example of strict morality and 
reserve to curb the natural vivacity of their character. What, 
therefore, would be indecorous and even immodest in an English 
woman, is considered nothing in a French lady. It may be 
presumed that this neglect of decorum in their manners leads to 
many vices and much evil j for the mind gradually loses a sense 
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and perception of delicacy and virtuous conduct, when it is 
habitually accustomed to levity ; and we soon cease to respect 
that woman who forgets to respect herself. 

I must not omit some mention of a spot we visited yesterday 
evening, possessing much interest for its singularity, and the 
pleasing sentiment it conveys. The Jardin de P^re la Chaise. 
On a hill without the town, this place of burial is situated, 
where are hundreds of monuments. They consist chiefly of 
white marble, and many are decorated with various and elegant 
devices. Here too are placed, in a picturesque manner, a variety 
of trees that in some places surround the tombs. Each grave 
has a little garden around it, which is kept in the nicest order 
by the surviving relatives of the deceased, who water the flowers, 
and hang garlands on the sculptured stone. I visited with ve- 
neration the spot where rest the mortal remains of Moliere and 
La Fontaine. The celebrated actress Raucourt is buried hera 
Her bust is placed upon her tomb. The expression of her coun- 
tenance is remarkable for majesty and sweetness. Winding 
down the hill, the monument of Abelard and Eloisa meets the 
view, where, under a lofl;y and elegant Gothic canopy, lie in 
a praying attitude the efiigies of these distinguished lovers. 
This monument, together with the ashes of the deceased, is 
said to have been removed to Paris by order of Napoleon; 
but the whole appears to be one of those combinations which 
Monsieur Le Noir is so fond of displaying, at the expense of 
truth, in the Musee des Monumens Fran9ais. 

The view of the city from this cemetery is very delightful ; 
and the order in which it is kept highly creditable to that vener- 
ation due to the memory of departed relatives and friends. 
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Every thing combines to inspire the most pleasing melancholy 
reflections. But we will now be like the French. Pause but a 
moment, and, in almost the same breath, leave the serious for 
th® S^y^ We will go to the Opera of (Edipe, and the Ballet of 
Psyche, where the lovers of fine music may receive the greatest 
pleasure sublime harmony can inspire, You must not judge of 
the Opera in Paris by that of London. It will admit of no 
comparison, so much superior is that of L' Acad^mie de Musique. 
The most admirable taste, judgment, and classic arrangement is 
displayed in the scenery, dresses, and decorations. The pro- 
cession to the Temple of the Oracle in (Edipe was entirely copied 
from the antique, the statues, buildings, and ornaments corre- 
sponding. So excellent was the illusion, that it seemed as if 
ancient Greece had revived. Could the statue of Homer have 
been animated, it would not have surpassed the figure, and fine 
expression of Derevis, who represented (Edipe when old and 
blind. His daughter Antigone appeared with the simple ma- 
jesty of Grecian beauty. The vocal and instrumental parts were 
so admirably managed, that they seemed all united, and produced 
an eflfect as if their combined harmony proceeded from one 
organ of sound. Lays, Derevis, and Nouris, are excellent 
singers. Derevis also possesses great merit as an actor. The 
ballet of Psyche exhibited fine dancing. During the piece. 
Psyche is seized by devils, for attempting the destruction of 
Cupid. She is carried to the infernal regions, and thrown down 
into a gulph of fire, where you see her tormented by fiends. 
Two difierent scenes of hell were presented, so horribly ex- 
pressive, that I can well believe many persons could not behold 
them widiout shuddering. The Fates were characteristically in- 
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troduced. A very handsome youth played Cupid, dressed after 
the antique, and appeared a most charming model of animated 
beauty : his form was elegant, and his motions so light and 
graceful, that he seemed to walk on air. 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you, that we have been to Le 
Jardin des Plantes. I do not recollect ever having seen any 
place of a similar kind so agreeable. There are above seven 
thousand botanical plants in these gardens, foreign trees, shrubs, 
&c. They also possess a very fine collection of fossil and 
mineral productions, and many living animals and wild beasts. 
Amongst them, two bears parade about at their pleasure, in a 
sort of enclosed pit We were greatly interested by the school 
of comparative anatomy, where are preserved skeletons of every 
animal, beginning with the elephant and the whale. There are 
likewise many admirable models in wax of the different internal 
parts of the human body, coloured after nature, and so well 
done, that I could not look upon them without an unpleasant 
feeling of nausea and disgust. There is also a cast fiK>m a model 
of the Hottentot Venus, taken after her death. It is a most 
degrading picture of debased human nature, approximating 
towards the monkey. Le Jardin des Plantes appears to me not 
only a very agreeable, but instructive place of resort 

We will now turn to the Mus6e des Monumens Fran9ais. A 
collection of tombs brought together from their several original 
stations by Monsieur Le Noir : a great part of them are now 
removing to the Cathedral of St Denis. The French are 
very fond of assigning every fragment they possess to the re- 
motest antiquity ; and Monsieur Le Noir boasts of having in 
this coUection the effigies of Kings Pepin, Carloman, Hugh 
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Oi^et, and many others of that race of monardis ; but, on exa. 
ittination, we find they are as like to each other as brothers. 
The truth is, all this batch of royal personages is the manufacture 
of the reign of Louis the Ninth, and have no claim whatever to 
originality or truth. 

On entering the Hall of the Fourteenth Century, we expect to 
see the memorials of the illustrious opponents of our Edward the 
Third and his gallant son ; but instead of them we find the 
room stuck round with plaster casts, all made out of the same 
mould, only diversified by the ornaments of the sword-belts, and 
the bearings on their shields. The sole exception to this, is 
the tomb and effigy of Bertrand du Guesclin< There are, 
likewise, many whimsical and ingenious fancies of M. Le Noir 
displayed, by putting together various parts of different figurer 
and ornaments that originally had no relation whatever. 

When M. Le Noir considered this collection of tombs superior 
to ours in Westminster- Abbey, he surely must have forgotten 
the principal and most essential difference that exists between 
them, the local interest, and long-remembered identity of their 
station. In Westminster- Abbey, consecrated by time, and vener- 
able firom antiquity, we view the monumental trophies of our 
Edwards and our Henries, marking the very spot where their 
mortal remains have so long reposed, even since the hour of 
their interment The sentiment, the interest inspired by such 
reminiscences, is entirely destroyed in M. Le Noir's collection, 
from the circiunstance of the French monuments having been 
removed from their original destination, and we feel no more 
affected in viewing them, than we should be in walking through 
the gallery of a statuary, filled with things that have no historical 
or sentimental interest. Notwithstanding this, every praise is 
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due to M. LeNoir^ for having preserved these remains from 
total destruction. But he must not attempt to persuade us they 
are more interesting in his gallery^ than in the cathedrals and 
churches to which they belonged ; or that such a combination is 
superior to our sepulchral trophies in the Abbey, 
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LETTER VIIL 

My dear , PariSf Hotel de Menars. 

We are just returned from a long walk. Our object was a visit 
to the Champ de Mars, so celebrated for being the spot on which 
Bonaparte delivered his addresses to the soldiers. It is situated 
near the fine Hospital of Invalids; a military school faces 
the field. We returned to Paris over the bridge of Jena, a 
short distance from the Thuilleries. The walk thence is 
very agreeable* Since I Tfrrote to you last, we have been to 
Versailles; this celebrated Palace, situated 16 miles from the 
metropolis, is a building of great magnitude, much admired for 
its architecture. The entrance from the town is not handsome, 
being built of red brick; but the noble fa9ade towards the 
garden presents an object at once beautiful and magnificent This 
palace was erected by the costly Louis XIV. Much of the wealth 
it formerly possessed has been removed ; I saw no furniture in 
any of the apartments which were shown to us : in one of the 
saloons may be seen a fine picture by Paul Veronese, represent- 
ing our Saviour at the house of Simon the Pharisee ; with the 
exception of this, and another by the same great master, all the 
paintings of Versailles are bad ; the productions of the old French 
school, CoypeU Le Brun^ &c. The apartments are decorated with 
rich gildings, but by no means in an elegant taste : the painted 
ceilinga are indifferently executed ; so that, on the whole, the 
rooms are more gaudy than beautifiiL We saw the fine marble 
srtaircase, where the guard de corps was murdered, while the 
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unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette made her escape to another 
part of the house. The gardens are of the time of Louis XIV., 
and extremely magnificent, but I dislike the stiff manner in which 
the trees are generally cut ; still there are some very charming 
avenues, not deformed by art The immense number and diversity 
of statues, vases, terraces, fountains, trees, avenues, and flowering 
shrubs, together with the noble palace, present to the view a com- 
bination of imposing objects, worthy a kingly residence. Of the 
fountains at Versailles (remarkable for their number and beauty) 
the finest is perhaps that of Latona ; it is a raised oval work, exe- 
cuted in stone and marble ; Latona stands on the top ; beneath 
are her children, Diana and Apollo, and seventy-four figures, 
representing the peasants of Lybia changed into frogs by Jupiter, 
at the request of Latona ; some of them are half, and others 
entirely metamorphosed. These figures overwhelm Latona with 
their showers ; the waters rushing all around, and sparkling 
in the sun, produce the most beautiful effect that can be conceived. 
There is another very grand fountain in the centre of a canal j 
Neptune seated in ia. car, guiding his foaming horses, preceded by 
dolphins and sea n3rmphs. Versailles, with all its magnificent 
display, is to my mind wanting in the more pled!^ing and attrac- 
tive graces of wild uncultivated nature. This feeling for the 
luxuriant beauty of hanging woods and picturesque landscape, 
induces me so much to prefer and admire St. Cloud, the favourite 
residence of Napoleon, situated but five miles from Paris, on the 
banks of the Seine. The woods that overhang its steeps, bear the 
same character of wild and luxuriant beauty, that you so much 
admired when we rambled together through those of Piercefield, 
in Monmouthshire. Afler winding through thick forest trees, 
you arrive at an eminence, where the good taste of Napoleon 
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erected a pedestal^ on the top of which is placed a modeU I be- 
lieve, of the lantern of Demosthenes. From this spot you have 
an entire view of the city, the serpentine windings of the Seine, 
the chateaux that crowd its banks, the woods of Sevre, the pic* 
turesque stone-bridge, and the adjacent country, form a most 
delightful scene, not unlike an Italian landscape. Descending 
towards the palace, a cascade and fountain meets the view : the 
cascade rushes down from three separate sources, in the midst of 
flowering shrubs, and falls into a large basin beneath. 

You enter the palace near this spot ; in describing it I can 
convey to you no adequate idea of the taste, elegance, and mag- 
nificence of the interior. It seemed as if wealth, and every 
art, had been exhausted in rendering this palace costly and 
beautifiil. Gold, silver, tapestry, and damask tire the eye by 
their rapid succession, till you are at a loss to decide which of 
the numerous apartments is the most sumptuous. One chamber, 
where the Emperor received his court, is entirely hung with 
richly worked crimson velvet, embroidered with the finest Greek 
ornaments in gold ; the furniture corresponding in magnificent 
adornment The tables are of beautiful mosaic work, composed 
of the most rare marbles. The suspended glass chandeliers are 
so exquisitely cut and brilliant, that they resemble chrystal j 
their ornaments being intermixed with little Or molu devices. 
The bed-chamber of Marie Louise, reminded me of an habitation 
of genii, described in the Arabian Night^s. Her bed is of the 
richest brocade, worked with flowers on a groxmd of gold. The 
canopy above, ornamented with gold and white ostrich plumes. 
Yet was the splendour even of this apartment exceeded by that 
of her boudoir, in which the chairs are supported by admirably 
carved white swans, with golden collars about their ned^s ; the 
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seats and furniture of white satin, embroidered with groups of 
flowers after Nature, so delightfully executed, that, viewed at a 
little distance, they seemed, her own works. The waUs are 
beautifully painted in arabesque. The curtains and draperies, of 
light white silk, embroidered with a border of flowers in festoons; 
The chamber of the King is extremely magnificent The oma^ 
ments of the bed are covered with as much gold as could pos* 
sibly be introduced: but this splendid couch is of little use to its 
royal possessor, whose pains are never assuaged by resting 
beneath his gilded canopy ; for the infirmities of the gout, (which 
pays as little deference to royalty as death does to the doctor^) 
prevents his raising his limbs to get into bed. A v^ry low 
bedstead, partly constructed of iron, is therefore stationed in 
this chamber, upon which his present Majesty sleeps whenever 
he visits St Cloud. 

In another apartment, there is a large pier-glass placed over 
a chimney-piece ; by touching a spring the looking-glass dis^ 
appears, and a view of the country is seen through one entire 
plate of glass, that cost I know not how many himdred francs. 
The chamber where the Emperor dined, is, I am told, con- 
structed after the model of a Roman room. The decorations 
are simple, but extremely elegant and tasteful. This costly 
palace was fitted up and furnished under the direction of Napoleon, 
who seldom slept in the fine rooms he so splendidly adorned. 
His own chamber, arranged in the most simple manner, he 
selected among the plainest above these apartments. It is pro- 
bable he valued his magnificence only as it impressed the minds 
of others, without receiving any satisfaction from it himsdf ; 
well knowing the power acquired by dazzling the eyes of the 
weak-minded multitude, and that majesty is approached with 
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greater veneration) when encompassed by surrounding objects 
ef pomp. , 

One cannot visit this palace without reflecting upon the past 
andpreient condition of its late august inhabitant; he, before 
whom nations.and princes bowed the knee ; w;ho, like Alexander, 
found in a world scarcely sfcope enough for his ambition, is now 
the solitary tenant of an insulated rock But the transitions of 
human life are frequently as extreme as they are various, and 
thus did the unfortunate Queen, Marie Antoinette, exchange 
the palace of Versailles for the wretched Conciergerie, a prison, 
in the most dismal and abject sense of the word. 

We obtained an order to see it : you pass into the interior by 
a large iron door, and through a dark passage, dimty lighted by 
a suspended lamp. On each side^ within iron bars, resembling 
the dens of wild beasts, a few miserable prisoners were confined. 
You then entered La Chapdle Expiaioire^ once the cell of Marie 
Antoinette, and here it was the poor Queen • suffered all the 
united miseries of insult, cruelty, and imprisonment; In a little 
dark stone room,, with only sufficient light admitted to display 
the horrors of the place, that unhappy princess, who, but a 
short interval before, eiigoyed the state, luxuries, and adulations 
of a court, was confined, denied even the necessary comforts 
and decencies of life. Her bed was placed in one comer of the 
room, and close t6 it a screen, over which the four soldiers 
(who were kept both night and day in her apartment) could, 
at any time they pleased, observe her. How shocking, how 
disgraceful a cruelty, so repulsive to every feeling of common 
decency and humanity. 

How few, who bask in the sunshine of royal prosperity, 
adulated by minion lords, and the reptile parasites of a court, 
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till they fancy themsdves like the Deity, whose power they 
imitate ! How few give one moment's reflection to the suffer- 
ings and miseries of their more lowly, but still their fellow- 
beingb ! The single dwelling of one day in a dungeon, would be 
to princes a useful lesson : like Jaques, they might leam to feel 
the common " penalty of Adam," and exclaim, with Lear, 

*^ Take physic, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may^st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the Heavens more jnst" 

In a similar prison in the Conciergerie, the amiable Princess 
Elizabeth was likewise confined. Adjoining to it is a dungeon, 
without lighty and secured by an iron door, where that excellent 
woman was shut up for several hours, during some period of 
her imprisonment. The wretched cell of Marie Antoinette is 
now converted into La Ckapelle Expiatoire ; mass is there daily 
said for the repose of her soul. 

The present Duchess d' Angouleme apparently bears a constant 
remembrance both of her own sufferings and those of her pa- 
rents, and looks with but little cordiality upon the people ; for 
which she is blamed by the French, and even disliked by many 
of those who are the well-wishers of her family. An old Abbe 
was speaking on this subject the other day, and severely censured 
the Duchess for her contempt of the populace. He related an 
historical anecdote, the example of which, he said, she would do 
well to imitate. 

" A French Dvke of the royal blood, in tinies past, whose 
father was murdered by the populace, afler various events, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. While showing, on some occasion, a con- 
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descension to the people, a courtier reminded him, that they 
had been the murderers of his father. The prince replied, 
^^ Those times are past, and it becomes the King to forget the 
injuries of the Dnke.^^ For my own part, I am disposed to 
esteem the Duchess for the contempt she evinces towards the 
populace. No adulation, no applause of the multitude, can ever 
cancel, in a feeling mind, the remembrance of their former 
cruelties. The same city which now shouts for the House of 
Bourbon, but a few years since endeavoured its extirpation. So 
powerful is the remembrance of their sufferings, in the present 
royal family, that I hear they never pass that spot where the 
King and Queen of France were beheaded. 

The temple in which the unfortunate Bourbons were confined, 
and where Captain Wright was murdered, is now converted into 
a convent, a Princess of Cond6 is the superior of the order. 

We have visited the Louvre, and regretted you were not with 
us to share the pleasure we received. Perhaps you fancy I am 
(according to the fashion of the day) about describing the pictures 
in the technical phraseology of the modem critic and sagacious 
amateur. Chiaro-oscuro, silver tones, keeping, harmony, and 
warmth of colour, fine combinations of light and shade, &c &c 
are such common words, and so fluently discussed by every pre- 
tender who rings the changes in eloquent harangues upon the 
fine arts, that they are generally adopted to conceal real ignorance, 
and a total want of feeling and judgment How learnedly do 
the connoisseurs descant upon a picture that bears its own 
value and importance, firom the name of the artist who executed 
it. But place. before one of these self-efficient judges a nqmdeis 
picturie of the greatest merit, and they would appear as worthy of 
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thti d^p and bellsii dS th^ d6ftf lord, wh<i h^ a mhid to tUfh 
opera amateut, but who, one ttight, chattdrtg to miss the old 
Italian who usfed to jog his elbow that he nllght caJl " Bravo !" iti 
the right place, most unfortunately bestowed) his plaudits out of 
i*ule, and dozed over' the sWeet6St harnioiiy ifi thfe piece. Fifte 
Statues, and chamiifig pictures, although very delightful otjects, 
and affording infinite gratification to the lovgrs olf art, can liev^r 
be well described, and make but dull subjects for A letter* Could 
I, by telling you su6h or such statues were vety expressive and 
beautiful, convey to your eye any adequate idea of what they 
really wercj I would attempt a long and particular detail ; but 
as this is impossible, I shall make only a brief mention of the 
whole. 

You entet the Louvre by the lowef Splendid apartments. 
These are decorated with marble cblumnsj the ceilings painted 
and gilt Hete at-e placed a large collection of very beautiful 
antique statues, altars, &c The manner of their arrangement is 
extteihely elegant and tasteful. Leaving these rooms, you 
ai^ceiid the great staircase, atid enter the picture-gallery. The 
first view of it is Very striking ; for the gallery is said to be one 
quarter of a mile in length : the ceilittg ornamented and ^It. 
Oh each side the apartment, the pictures are arranged. The 
direction in Which the light falls upon them is so extremely bad, 
that many ate scattiely seen. Several^ by the ancient masters, 
possess the greatest beauty. The si^t of these makes us the 
more regret the removal oi the pictures Ihat have been restored 
to their o^igiuftl possessors since the peace, wjien we see their 
places filled by productions of the old French school, in the time 
of Louis XIV, The celebrated paintings by Rubens^ repwesenb- 
ing the principal events of the life of Mary de Medicis, and 
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prodigious,«we Attracts tliiB core It js ,the iMwri^g^ of Q»», by 
Paul Veronese. The contemplation of this grand and im- 
posing subject affords so much gratification, that we feel our 
admiration of so noble an art as painting increased by view- 
ing it To name but half the paintings, and to praise all 
deserving applause, would be indeed a laborious task. There 
are some exquisite productions by Correggio, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Raphael One picture, by the last inimitable 
master, is of such beauty, that it could not be imagined or de- 
scribed : the subject, a Holy Family. The Virgin, the infant Jesus, 
and St John, are so painted, that you may dwell upon the groupe, 
till you fancy they are living nature. 

We have seen two paintings, in Paris, by David : one repre- 
senting Leonidas preparing for his expedition ; and the other, 
the war between the Romans and the Sabines terminated by the 
interference of the Roman matrons, with their children in their 
arms. This last picture is remarkable for fine drawing and 
composition. 

I must now bid you adieu; for we are going to the Royal Li- 
brary, where Mr. S has engaged to show me some very curious 
MSS. Pray let me hear from you every opportunity; and when 

you see Miss , say to her, that she mistakes in thinking I neglect 

her ; but my time has been so fully occupied during our resi- 
dence in Paris, that I have not been able to write to many friends 
who I promised should hear from me. At Bayeux, I shall find 
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more leisure. "Thence I will certainly write 'to her. In the 
interval I have no professions to ofibr ; for she knows I love her, 
and that includes all the liest, and is worth a thousand cold- 
hearted mockeries of affection, the small current coin of yesterday 
friendships that say much, and mean nothing. Adieav, 
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LETTER IX. 

My dear Bayeux. 

I KNOW not by what delay, or from what cause your last very 
kind letter failed to reach me, until two days previous to our 
leaving Paris. I was then so much hurried, that I had not a 
moment's leisure for writing, or yours would have been 
answered ere we quitted that city. 

I am now at Bayeux, where it is probable we shall remain 
some time. You are anxious to learn if my health is im- 
proved by travelling; where we have been; and what has 
interested us during the route. We left Paris at five in the 
morning of the 8th instant, passed through Neuilly and 
St Grermain. The last-mentioned town has a large forest in its 
vicinity. 

While we were passing St Germain, Mr. S told me, that 

during a former visit to France, he had made an excursion from 
Paris thither, and, enquiring for the ruined priory of Ennemont, 
he was informed it might be seen from the garden of a Bourgeois 
Anglais. With some curiosity to see what sort of being the 
French termed a Bourgeois Anglais^ he proceeded to the house. 
His knocking at the door was roughly answered, by an enquiry of 
what he wanted from the master ; who, upon perceiving Mr. S 
was an Englishman, immediately broke out into a welcome 
given in broad Scotch. He shook him heartily by the hand, 
and insisted he should come in, and take some refreshment. In 
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the course of conversation, he mentioned many particulars 
relating to his own history. He had left England thirty years 
since, in the household of the Duke of Orleans, On the death of 
that nobleman he was thrown into prison ; but the Revolutionists, 
considering he might be made useful (for some purpose he did 
not name), liberated him. He spoke with horror of the 
barbarity of the times, and particularly mentioned) tfaa.t the 
people became so accustomed to blood, that public executions 
were considered as spectacles of diversion ; but if two or three 
persons only were to suffer, the si^t was deemed not worth 
notice, or the trouble of going to see it* This Scotsman had 
subsequently been employed in the household of the Emperor, 
who was partial to British sesrvanta. He spoke of Napoleon 
honourably, and declared he was extremely beloved by all about 
him, and that he never suffered the slightest injuatice to any 
of his household. Every member of it had free access to 
complain of an injury, or seek redress from their master : he 
instanced this by stating, that some domestic had excited the 
envy or dislike of his fellows, who conspired in endeavouring his 
removal. As the dislike of these persons was a grievance 
Napoleon could not temedy, he removed the man himself, but 
gave him ano&er post not less profitable than his former occu- 
pation. Josephine, he said, was beloved and esteemed for her 
amiable character and manners. He had remarked that the 
Emperor seemed to fear assassination ; as the room in which he 
slept was never known an hour before he retired to rest, and 
that whenever he sat in the box of his private theatre, at any 
of his palaces, he was always attended by the captain of the 
guard. The Caledonian complained bitterly of the Frussiuis, 
who, although they knew he was a Briton, had pillaged his 
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house^ and emptied the cellars o£ his wine, during the time they 
were at St Germain. 

I must now return to our journey* We continued our route 
through Poissy, and arrived afterwards at Mantes. We employed 
the short time during which the horses rested there, in viewing 
the town and cathedral. Mantes is celebrated for having been 
the scene of a memorable action. In 1087, William Duke of 
Normandy (in revenge for a pleasantry of the King of France, 
that tended to deride the Duke) besieged Mantes, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword ; he burnt the churches, and cathe^ 
dral of Notre Dame. History relates, that the wind being high 
blew the flames in aU directions, and so frighted the horse the 
conqueror rode, that he was thrown, and received a hurt, of 
which he afterwards died, at the little village of Hermentruville 
near Rouen. The present beautiful cathedral was commenced 
building under the auspices of Blanche de Castille, mother, and 
Marguerite de Provence, wife, of the holy Louis IX. 

We continued our journey towards Vemon, through woods and 
valleys, beneath hills and overhanging rocks, that frequently 
reminded me of the fine valleys of South Wales. Vernon is a 
town most beautifully situated, and extremely picturesque from its 
chateau and adjacent scenery. Thence we proceeded on our route 
by Gaillon, stopt at Louviers, where we dined, and after our 
repast, amused ourselves with viewing the rich Gothic church 
that exhibits so much curious painted glass. The land in this 
part of France is very fertile, abounding in vineyards and 
corn-fields. Vineyards in Normandy are not common; these 
were the first we had seen, and, I find, the vine does not 
grow so luxuriantly here as towards the South of France. 
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The vineyards I have seen are by no means picturesque. The 
bines run on poles^ like hops, but not higher than three feet. 

We quitted Louviers, and arrived at Evreux, where we re- 
mained three days. Evreux is the Mediolanum of Ptolemy, 
The cathedral of Notre Dame was erected by Henry L, of 
England, in 1119; but the present building is at least two hun- 
dred years later. It is a most beautiful structure ; the windows 
are filled by a rich and brilliant diversity of painted glass. For- 
merly there appeared in the glass, the whole length figures of 
Charles II. and Charles III. kings of Navarre ; as they no longer 
exist, it is probable they were destroyed during the Revolution. 
The only interesting figures now remaining are those of a knight 
and his lady of the noble family of Harcourt, the surcoat 
of the former, and the robe of the latter, emblazoned with 
the arms of that house; above them may be traced this 
beginning of an inscription : " Monsegneur GuiUaume Hare-- 
courts segneur de la Catichoie^ et Madame Blanche * * * * The 
architecture of the building is Gothic, and extremely elegant 
in its ornaments and devices. Whilst we were in the cathe- 
dral, we observed a Brother of Charity who stood near us ; 
a part of his dress was remarkable, and interesting to those 
who are fond of tracing ancient customs. This part con- 
sisted of a blue circular cap, ornamented with silver, in form 
somewhat resembling those worn by the blue-coat boys ; it 
hung pendant over the shoulder by a long band that fell in 
front. This head-dress was universally worn from the latter 
part of the 14th to the end of the 15th century; it was 
called a chaperon^ and the part depending the tippet. The best 
picture of our Henry the Fourth, preserved at Kensington, 
represents him in such a dress. This cap is still distinguished 
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at Evreux by the name of Chaperon ; but the use of it, as a 
covering for the head, is now unknown, even to those who at 
present bear it * 

* When we came to Evreux, it chanced to be the last day of 
the feir, I was much amused with the motley groupes that 
frequented it, and with the extraordinary gestures of a grimacier, 
who seemed the delight of his numerous auditors. He was a 
little old man, not unlike Le Sage's descriptive picture of Le 
Diable Boiteiix. He wore a dress of white linen, and a red cap : 
by the aid of a very large pair of spectacles, and having no 
teeth, he varied and distorted his features into, so many forms, 
that they did not twice appear as belonging to the same counte- 
nance. The French peasantry are very fond of such disgusting 
exhibitions. Buffoons and charlatans are more common in 
France than in England, and so indeed are idlers and impostors 
of all kinds. The beggars are without number ; they are bold, 
insolent, and importunate: you are followed, and sometimes 
absolutely beset by more than eight or ten at a time. When we 
were going into the courfc-yard of an inn at Magny, in oiu: road 
to Paris, the door-way was filled by mendicants ; one man, a 
most dreadful deformity of nature, was seated upon an ass, 
begging of every person who passed by. Frequently has the 
stump of a hand been actually thrust in my face. A beggar 
once seized me by the arm, demanded money, and was 
ascending the stairs to follow me into my chamber, till I got rid 
of her, by yielding a trifle to her importunity, with which 
she seemed dissatisfied because it was not a franc The 
most horrid exhibitions are continually displayed, of disease, 
unnatural distortions, and deformities of the human body. 
The number and frequency of such objects is truly astonishing, 
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I never saw so maiiy^ oif such shodcing deformities in England 
as I have witnessed in France. We proceeded from Evraix tO) 
Lisieux, a romantic town, situated in a picturesque valley. 
There vre reitained- a day, to repose from our fatigue, and to 
view the cathedral, parish churches^ &c The former is a plain 
buildmg; the interior exhibits that dilapidated appearance, the: 
certain ihark of revolutionary destruction. 

We went from Liweux'to Caen in' the diligence. Amohgstour. 
fellow travellers were two strolling players, completely French 
chara;oters. Their dress proclaimed poverty ; but really Freaichi 
gefUkmmtra^^elin such very shabby attire, and in the provinces^; 
frequently wear such old and mean apparel, that it is difficult ta 
judge of their rank or fortune by their appearance. Our players> 
notwithstanding their thread^bare dress and hungry mien, were 
still stage-princes of ideal grandeur: they had much of the 
pompous manner of mock royalty, and talked of all things in a^ 
high' strain. WitJi a surprising vivacity and volubility, they sung 
duets, spouted, ranted, imitated Talma, and recited their parts 
in rapid succession, till they fairly tired themselves out, and fell 
fast asleep. I am inclined to believe, from observation, that the 
generdity of the French are little afiected by ubtoward circum- 
stances ; they seem to enjoy the pleasures of to-day, without 
" taking thought for the morrow.** Poverty, an evil so heavily 
borne, sits light upon a Frenchman's heart : he will not smile 
the less if ruin stares him in the lace ; and I much doubt, were 
he deprived of his last sous, if it would abate one sally of his 
natural vivacity. However philosophic such a temper of mind 
may really be, I imagine it arises rather from the natural levity 
of character, inherent in the people, than from the fortitude of 
stoicism ; perhaps they act more consistently with the nature of 
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mwr bemg^ Sevexe. are.ihe ills of this life ; biHt; jdi«ir: dur^QA> la 
shx^Ti^ and it is undoubtedly ^dghk exertiQA pf Jbb0; jun^^owben 
«vik^are:UievitabJie» tomeetthem with that joiewi^re^^^f^ 
which ;t>revents their destroying our happiiiegSi ox aenbitt^iog 
the; ephemeral date of our sublunary existence. The.Ereueh- 
maui who styles. his old. ragged Jacket ro6e.cfe..^O0weiiai^^ 
fiddles in a jail, may.hei9s.:good a philosopher as. the man 
^who sneaks from you to hide an old ooat, . or . aits .pining 
in a stone cell, and^after all^ may.beas.wise as^any of:us. 

We parted with our gay .travell^s at Caen, and took up our 
quarters at the excellent Hotel D' Angkterre. Caen, the capital 
of Lower Normandy, ia situated in the middle of a^ flat plain^ on 
the river Ome, a large clean toam^ handsome, commodious, and 
well built: it contains twelve parishes, and above. sixty streists. 
The university of Caen was founded, by John, Duke.of JSedlbrd, 
by the authonty of Henry VI. of England, in the year 141 1 . The 
charter was renewed by Charles VII. of France in 1452« , Before 
,the Revolution, there were nearly .twenty convents in Caen, and 
a coU^e of Jesuits. . When William Duke pf Normandy was 
about tot marry Matilda, niece of Henry L of France, soji^ei dis- 
tinguished persons murmured at the: purposed alliance, saying, 
they were too nearly related by their mutual descent firom Richard, 
grandfather of William. Pope. Victor granted them^ a dispensar 
tion, on condition that they would found two iibbeysj^on^. dedi- 
cated to St Stephen, and the other to the Holy ^Trinity. .The 
first now called UAbbaie aux Hommes^ was erected hy.the Con^* 
queror, who died, and was buried within the church he built, in 
1087 : his tomb was erected at the cost of William Rufus, and 
richly decorated with gold, silver, ^d jew^lsj under ^ the. ^direotion 
of Odo, a goldsmith of Caen. The tomb was supported on each 
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side by three pilasters of white marble. This monument was 
destroyed during the wars of the Hugonots. What remains 
of the Conqueror's bones, are still preserved in St Stephen's; they 
rest under a flat stone in the choir of the church. There is a very 
interesting account given of the destruction of the tomb by Charles 
de Bourgixeville, Sieur de Bras, a French writer, who witnessed 
the event He tells us, that two magnificent monuments, of Duke 
William, and his Duchess Matilda, were broken to pieces by the 
rabble, one being in the Abbaie aux Hommes^ and the other in the 
Albaie aux Dames. The Hugonots, believing the tomb of the 
Conqueror contained some treasure, broke it open, and found the 
bones within, enveloped in red silk, the colour being still appar- 
rent ; the bones were of an extraordinary large size, and had every 
appearance of being those of a very strong man. Not content 
with this devastation, the mob next tore down a curious picture * 
of Uie Conqueror, painted on wood, representing him exactly in 
the dress in which he was buried : This picture had been painted 
from the body in the year 1522, by order of Kerre de Martigny, 
bishop of Castres, and abbot of Caen, when an archbishop, a 
bishop, and a lord-cardinal of Rome visited the city, who, desiring 
' to see the body of William, they caused the tomb to be opened, 
andfound the Conqueror's remains exactly in the state in which they 
had been interred. An epitaph was discovered within the tomb ; 
this epitaph had been copied at the bottom of the picture on wood, 
which, the same writer informs us, was afterwards used for a table 
by a low person in Caen, from whom he obtained it The 

* Although De Bras says, the picture represented the Conqueror as he appeared 
when his tomb was opened, it is extremely probable, that that of the strutting figure 
of William, still shown in the church, is the identical picture^ as it is evidently of 
the above date. 
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Holy Trinity was founded by Matilda, A. D. 1082.* It is a 
fine building, and a. perfect specimen of the architecture of the 
time; as it is now converted into a manufactory, the interior 
of the church has been spoiled, by the erection of a floor, to 
make two divisions for apartments, ' one above, and the other 
beneath. The lid of Matilda's stone coffin, bearing a curious 
inscription, was recently, found in this church, and has lately 
been removed to the Aibais aux Hommes ; it is of grey marble, 
and so plain in its appearance^ that an indifferent observer would 
never suspect it was intended to cover royalty, the inscription 
arranged in lines upon it is its only ornament. 

The following is a correct copy of the inscription, with all its 
abbreviations and singularities : — 

Egregie pulchri tegit hec structura sepulchri 
Moribus insigne germen r^ale Mathildem 
Diix flandrita pater huic extitit Adala mater 
Francorum gentis Rotberti filia regis 
Et soror Henrici regalis ede potiti 
Regi magnifico Willelmo joncta marito 
Presentem sedem presente fecit et edem 
Tarn multis terris qua multis rebus honestis 
A se ditatam se procurante dicatam 
Hec consolatrix inopum pietads amatrix 
Gazis dispersis pauper sibi dives egenis 
Sic infinite petiit consortia vite 
In prima mensis post primam luce Novembris. 

At the time this coffin lid was discovered, they found also 
a coffin^ in the centre of the under croft, containing the bones 
of a superior of the convent, with whose remains they discovered 

• In the excellent work of Mr. Cotman of Yarmouth, entitled " The Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy," may be seen some beautiful views of this abbey, 
and other interesting remains. 
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.many very curious antiquities, amongst tibenra pastorftl staff: ^ the 
head or cvoeic. being of copper, small in size; the ball at its basewas 
Ibnn^d of:amber ; alsoaringwiikan inscriptipn upon it in the 
inside, two small square leaden boxes, and scmiie&agments of linen 
were likewise foimd. : It lias beefuoonjectuied thai these bones were 
die remsdns of jCecilia, daughter of the Conqueror^ who was the first 
abbess of tins, house. At4lie:time: the Hii^cmots/destrojed the 
toontonent of Matilda, it is said a ring of si^phire, set in gold, 
was taken fhnn her hand ; this ring was in the: possession o{ the 
abb^s of the con^nt^ who gave it to the Baron de Conty, con- 
stable of France, in the reign of Charles IX. 

Before the Revolution, none but ladiesofiUustrious birth were 
allowed to become sisters of the Holy Trinity. 

Adjoining the church of the Abbaie aux Hommes^ the Con- 
queror erected a palace. Some of the rooms now remaining are 
said to be of his time. An apartment, called the Baron's Hall, 
is paved with some very curious Norman glazed tiles, ornamented 
with the arms of the Barons, but there is little probability that 
this building is a part of the original palace. The tiles are most 
erroneously cited as a proof of its great antiquity; but these tiles 
are certainly not older than the time of our Edward the Third. 
Caen presents so many interesting objects, that I much regret we 
could not remain there longer than we did. 

We quitted that city on the morning of the 15th instant, and 
set out for Bayeux in the diligence, with two very amusing com- 
panions.; a young French gentleman, returned from Italy, music- 
mad, and an intelligent lively old abb6, who overwhelmed me 
with snuff, politeness, and questions relative to English lite- 
rature. He spoke in raptures of our Sterne, Fielding, and 
Richardson, particularly of the Clarissa Harlowe of the latter, a 
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work k&own alid adiftiradsthroiighoutvEl^^ haw 

a yery high opinion of our noTeUstBiin generai,. asid: allow they» 
have but few writers who excel, in wsiriuioErfictian^al^ 
their novels being tronslationB. fix>m: the En^lu Am(»gst 
French writers of modem- date^. none^ perhajis^. have* been nunre 
universally praiaedvthan. Madame deStad^ Her noTida are^road^ 
with an admiration alntost enthnsiAstic.- Hev Delphinerespe^ 
ctally^ posaeaaefr an irceiistible dharm ;^ for wha can take it up 
without going: tibrough die wholeaiXrVolttmes: yet it is demdedly^ 
a bad bookt and that of the most dangerous kind;^ The very^^ 
feelings it exdtea me a. proof of its pemicioua efiect ; fer the 
reader is charmed both with the hero and heroineof the fiible^ 
Human nature needs no incentive either to practise; or excuse 
what is morally bad, and this work would lead toj both* Of all 
improper compositions^ none are perhaps so dai^;esou8 in their 
consequences* (especially to young minds)^ aa those which dress 
what is in itself vicious in a pleasing and xtuxlest garb» Undis^ 
guised vice is too coarse to be su£fered b^ a polished mixuA, and, 
wanting the art to please, fails in the effi>rt. to seduce ; but the 
imagination once dazzled and inflamed, our admiration strongly 
excited in the pdiliation of wrong principles^ the mind too 
readily admits the delusion^ and receives tlmt^ whidb^ if drawn 
in less captivating colours, it wQNJild certainly rejects Such 
feelings cannot be right» nor the book [that inspires them, a book 
peculiarly adapted to charm the female heart. Women are 
generally formed with more sensibility than judgm^mt : they 
require every means to strengthen rather than enervate the 
mind ; for it is the part of wisdcnn to coimtenict the delects of 
nature^ and to lay up those stores of steady principle Aat be* 
come habitually a refuge from ourselves^ that sober the mind, 
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and render it, in moments of trial, as a rock, against which the 
adverse tempest breaks, and the winds spend their fury, but 
shake not its firm and everlasting base. 

Delphine is so inspired by generous feelings, so decked with 
specious sentiments, that the reader, wrapt in the delusion, is 
almost temptedl to believe, that the principles which elevate the 
soul of Delphine cannot be wrongi . Yet they will not bear the 
only test of truth, — their consonance with the divine edicts of 
moral rectitude. Such is the character of the heroine, as traced 
by the lively pencil of Madame de Stael j but her picture is like 
a transparency, that derives its lustre from the light it receives 
behind the thin and gaily-coloured canvas : take that away and 
all is dark, it would not bear to face its surface, the clear and 
steady eye of day. Unsupported by the sophistry of pernicious 
sentiment, unaided by the graces of language, and stripped of 
glittering ornament, how would such a work appear in plain 
and homely, but just and simple fiction. The heroine would 
sink into a very weak woman at the best, whose conduct is 
something more than weak, — decidedly bad. It is surprising 
how blind are the generality of the French to the highly immoral 
tendency of such a book, replete as it is, with innumerable 
beauties, and the most profound reflections of a great and 
powerful mind. The extraordinary success it has received in 
France, evinces, in a great measure, a want of moral propriety. 

When speaking of literary productions, I may here be allowed 
to remark, that lively as the French are, in general, although a 
people of quick imagination and animated feelings, they have not 
that taste for ^^ the wonderful, the wild,'' we sober English possess. 
This is evident in their writers ; for none have produced any work 
that can rank with the sublime productions of our Milton, 
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Dryden, Akenside, Chatterton, or Young. Their poetry is in 
general a distillation from the ancients, . but wanting their 
originality, energy, and force. England has many pastoral poets ; 
France but few. This deficiency may arise, in a great measure, 
from the character of the people ; for it requires a deep turn of 
thought, and a sobriety of mind, to contemplate with feeling the 
magnificent beauties of nature ; and the French have but little 
taste for the tranquil and pure pleasures afforded by romantic or 
picturesque scenery. They consider their poetry equal to that 
of Italy ; but the works of the Italian poets are replete with the 
most lively descriptions of nature, which may be also found in 
the Welsh and Northern bards, who excel in the grandeur of 
their imagery, and seem as if they had gained the inspiration 
that breathes throughout their verse, by a contemplation of the 
great and stupendous objects that characterise the feature? of 
their native land. A Frenchman's admiration of nature is second- 
hand : he admires the talent of the poet rather than the subject ; 
for he will expatiate with energy upon a book where her works 
are well described, and would pass through the finest country 
without noticing the objects it presents. 

But it is not only in a want of feeling for the charms of nature 
that the taste of the generality of the French may be impugned. 
Their country every where abounds with the moBt beautiful Gothic 
structures, and interesting remains of antiquity, that must excite 
the admiration of all persons who have the least taste for the pro- 
.ductions of art, and the wonderful ingenuity of man : yet upon 
the French such works are entirely lost j few, very few of them, 
can in any manner appreciate what their country so amply pos- 
sesses. They look upon a fine building with a stupid insensibility : 
even some of their clergy, and well-educated persons have fre- 
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quently appeared surprised, when we have spoken with adtQir- 
ation of a Gothic structure, or an ancient castle; and if we asked 
them questions to obtain any information concerning either, they 
have often replied, that it was not worth our attention, " (Testvilain 
c^est barbare; c^est vieux, ce rCest rien;^ and proved as ignorant con- 
cerning it, as the most illiterate person to whom we could have 
applied. The French, who do profess a love of antiquity and 
curious research, generally confine it to a high-sounding ad- 
miration of Grecian or Roman remain, and totally overlook all 
that is valuable and interesting in their own country, as if un- 
worthy of their notice. The ingenious Monsieur Willemin, with 
whom we met at Paris, and who has produced a most valuable 
and admirably-executed work upon the antiquities of his own 
country, finds so little encouragement, that he told me he 
had sometimes scarcely sufiicient even to live: his work he 
still pursues with enthusiasm, and seems to devote all to the ac- 
complishment of one object : his wife is dead, and his only son 
was killed during the late war. I could not see a man, whose 
talents and misfortunes should command the respect and sym- 
pathy of his own country, so neglected, without feeling pity for 
his situation, and esteem for that persevering spirit he evinces. 

In France the government has done every thing for the en- 
couragement of the arts, and individuals nothing. In England 
it is the reverse, the government has done nothing, and indivi- 
duals alone patronise and foster those pursuits, that reflect so 
much honour upon the taste and liberality of the nation at large. 
I must conclude this long epistle with telling you how ofl^i I 
think of you all, and how much I long once more to see you. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER X- 

Mt D5AR , Bayeux, August 26, 1818, 

I BECEivKD your letter this morning, and am truly rejoiced at the 
good news it contains j believe me, that a recital of trifling events 
that concern you, becomes interesting to me, who am so far 
removed from home ; and, judging your feelings by my own, I 
am careful not to oniit the notice even of trivial things, consi- 
dering that although they are common to me, they will be novel- 
ties to you in England* 

I wish it were possible you could visit me here without the 
trouble of crossing the sea ; but, as the convenience of balloon 
travelling has not yet been introduced amongst other extraordinary 
modem improvements, I must not ask you to submit to the perils 
of a long journey for so short a time. We are now established 
in a very charming house at Bayeux, much larger than our pur- 
poses require j it is situated in a garden near the extremity of the 
town ; we have a view of the houses and cathedral from our win- 
dows. This garden is laid out upon a little hill, and terminated 
by a terrace, adorned with geraniums and other flowering plants, 
that flourish in porcelain vases. Upon the columns of the terrace 
are placed two large blue china lions, who frown defiance upon 
all intruders. To the right, passing through an iron gateway, you 
enter a very agreeable orchard ; and to the lefli stands the habit- 
ation of Monsieur V Abb6 Du , of whom we rent our house, 

for the garden in which it stands is common to both dwellings. 
He has erected another very handsome building within the orchard, 
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which he appropriates for pleasure-rooms and visits of ceremony. 
Descending by a lower terrace, you are conducted into a hanging 
garden below, that leads to some meadows, through which the 
river Aure flows at the bottom. Bayeux was formerly the 
Bajocse of the Romans in GauL Several antiquities have been 
found in the vicinity of the town. Some time since, the Abb6 

Du , in excavating the earth, for the purpose of making a 

fish-pond in our garden, discovered several Roman coins, and 
other curious vestiges ; amongst them a little brazen statue of a 
woman with a child in her arms. Such, my dear — is the 
situation of our dwelling, and the interior corresponds with the 
handsome appearance of the place. My bed-chamber is hung 
with old tapestry. The tables are of marble with gilt ornaments. 
A large picture of a hunting gentleman in the last century, sur- 
rounded by his game, decorates the centre wall ; and a portrait 
of Louis XIV. frowning, in a full-bottomed wig, forms the pro- 
minent ornament of the room. My bed is of red calico, lined 
with white embroidered sarsnet, the work of some neighbouring 
nuns. I have engaged a French servant, little Madeleine, whose 
very short figure (neatly attired in a red petticoat and jacket) 
forms a droll contrast to her high Norman cap. She is a lace- 
maker by profession, and very expert in her trade. The same 
as the peasantry she wears wooden shoes, and runs about the 
house in them with surprising agility. Madeleine, like all French 
servants, has a good deal of cunning and address, is remarkably 
attentive and familiar, possesses a great volubility of tongue, and 
frequently joins in conversation, passes a merry joke, or sings a 
song with so much good humour and anxiety to please, that it is 
impossible to feel ofiended by her freedom. 

It is fortunate for us that we are so agreeably situated during 
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our residence in Bayeux, as I think it likely we shall con- 
tinue two months in this town. I am much pleased with the 

society of our landlord, the good Abbe Du -, who is so 

extremely amiable, that I must make you acquainted with him, 
for he is indeed a character of no common interest, the perfect 

and exemplary model of a good man. The Abb6 Du is tall, 

stout, and well-looking, his countenance enlivened by gaiety 
and benevolence ; he is a rich canon of the cathedral here, a 
merry good-natured soul, very witty, and loves pure wine better 
than holy water. We find him both kind and attentive to us ; 
my parlour he daily decorates with the flowers of his garden, 
from which he sends us the choicest fruits. The Abb6 pays us a 
visit every evening, afler his early supper at seven o'clock, and 
sometimes walks with me before dinner in the grounds j he is 
always a gay, sensible, and intelligent companion, alike divested 
of French levity and Catholic presumption. A few evenings 
since he introduced us to the venerable Bishop of Bayeux, and 
his lively secretary. The bishop is a fine afiable old man. The 
conversation turned on England ; both the visitors spoke in high 
terms of our country, for the bishop had passed some time in 
London during the French Revolution ; and the secretary was so 
polite and gallant, that he averred the English women were such 
charming creatures, that the happiest hours of his life had been 
passed in the island they adorned. We were greatly amused with 
die little party, all clergy, and all so difierent from each other : 
the bishop, dignified and serious, spoke like a man accustomed 
to authority ; the secretary blended an humble deference, with 
the most lively airs of court breeding ; my good Abb6 played 
the kind host, free alike from authority or submission, and, by a 
fund of good humour, sought to make each guest satisfied with 
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himself, and entertained them all with the sprightly sallies of a 
cheerful and contented mind. The three prelates, in their Icmg 
black gowns, and the distinct and marked character of each, 
reminded me of the description of churchmen so often given by 
Cervantes. 

The Abbe Du suffered severely from the Revolution; for 

he was persecuted, or concealed nearly ten years : during that 
period, he had many narrow escapes of falling into the hands of 
his enemies ; and more than once owed the preservation of his 
life, to the care and vigilance of his faithful housekeeper Made- 
moiselle Victoire, who is now an ancient maiden of sixty. Vic- 
toire has still the traces of having been a very pretty woman in 
her youth, she is the fa(^otum of the good Canon, ever bustling, 
ever active, she conducts the mSnage of the house, makes the best 
preserves and liqueurs^ and in the art of cookery, might rival 
Dame Jacintha herself. At one time she is busied in scolding 
the maids, or the boys, at another in feeding her chickens, or 
turning her wheel, for Victoire spins the finest flax in Bayeux : 
at the hour of dinner she assumes the most important function 
of her office. The good-natured housekeeper then appears in her 
clean little white jacket, and her best cap turned back, to show 
the long gold pendants, attached to her ears. Heated with culi- 
nary occupation, her plump cheeks glowing with exercise, and 
her little grey eyes sparkling with the self-satisfaction of her good 
cheer, Victoire directs all, sees the dishes, the fruits, the wine, 
all arranged in their proper and regular station ; she presents the 
Abbe his napkin, and, standing by his chair, placing one hand 
on his shoulder, and pointing towards some dish or ragout, with 
the other, exclaims, " Taste that, Monsieur T Abb6, it is the best 
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thing on tabla " Cest mot qui ai fait cda.^^ When there is no 
company, Victoire takes her seat at the Abba's table, deserving 
so honourable a post by her long and tried service. In her are 
united the valuable qualities of the faithful housekeeper, the 
tittentive servant, and the kind friend of her worthy master. 

The Abb6 has often repeated to me many interesting occur- 
rences, in the events of his own life, during his long and painful 
persecution : as they may afford you some amusement in their 
recl«:kl, and also convey to you considerable information, respec- 
ting the cruel procedures of the Revolutionists, I shall here 
briefly detail a few of the most remarkable circumstances. 

During the Abb6*s persecution, he was frequently concealed in 
the house, where we now reside : it was oflen searched, in the 
hope of finding him, and Victoire was alone acquainted with the 
secret of the Abbe's retreat, in a loft, beneath the roof of the 
house ; this loft was not of sufficient height to admit his stand- 
ing in an upright posture ; he ascended to it by a ladder placed 
behind the sliding partition of a closet ; when this partition was 
closed, a few temporary shelves were immediately placed up, 
and some bundles of linen, or books thrown upon them ; this 
last-mentioned service was invariably performed by Victoire, 
whose natural firmness and sagacity rendered her the proper 
agent of so important a trust. At one time, when obliged to fly 
from his own residence, the Abb6 was concealed in a sort of hole, 
beneath the roof o£ a friend's habitation, in Bayeux, where rats 
were the companions of his retreat He was continually obliged 
to shift his residence; sometimes he remained in the OMmtry, or, 
disguised, wandered about in the fields. He was cmce at his 
father's house, about eight miles from the town, when he re- 
ceived information that a party of the Revolutionists were 
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coming to search for him: he knew not what to do, or where to 

seek for shelter j the comitry was every where beset with spies ; 

to leave the house, would be certain destruction, and his servants 

dared not convey him from it, so much were they awed by fear. 

The Abb6 considered a moment, and then resolved upon the 

only likely means of saving his life, accordingly he informed the 

affrighted servants, that, before midnight, he should endeavour 

his own escape in disguise, and that he would send them with a 

chest, containing all his property of any value to Bayeux, which 

they should convey thither in the night He then ordered supper, 

and, after a hasty repast, caused the large chest to be brought 

into the room, and made the servants place within it all his 

valuables and his plate, even to that which was upon the table : 

this done, he shook them by the hand, bid eadi a formal adieu, 

and dismissed them, saying he was about disguising himself, in 

order to make his escape, and as he apprehended that fear might 

induce some one of them to betray him, if taken by surprise, he 

would not have even his own domestics acquainted with the 

manner of his retreat, he bid them return in an hour, and bear 

away the chest His injunctions were implicitly obeyed ; the 

chest was carried off in a little cart, attended by three men, who 

had long been in the service of the Abbe's father. During their 

route, they met the party, who were proceeding to search for their 

young master : they stopped the servants, and enquired what tiiey 

were carrying away in the cart ? After some demur, being assured 

it contained nothing, but things of their own of no value, that 

they were removing from a farm in the country, the party passed 

on, and conveyed the chest without farther molestation, to the 

-Abbe's own house, in Bayeux ; having safely deposited it in an 

inner apartment, they perceived the lid began to move, and to 
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the astonishment of the whole family, the good Abbe popped 
his head out of the chest, without having sustained any other 
inconvenience, than that of having had his wig shaken off during 
the ride. 

The canon was not long suffered to enjoy security, or repose. 
The Revolutionists suspected he was concealed in his present 
house,'then inhabited by his mother. He had once more recourse 
to his old hole, amongst the rats, at his friend's then deserted 
house in Bayeux, which he used alone as a temporary hiding- 
place, in cases of great emergency : there food was brought to 
him by a female relative, who was ^trusted with the secret of 
his retreat The good lady, meaning no ill, but, like all her sex, 
finding a secret a most intolerable burthen, in order to ease her- 
self of the load, gave half of it to another female, her particular 
and confidential friend ; this confidential friend, wondering who 
the person could be, to whom her companion took food, and 
dying with curiosity to discover all she was forbid knowing, de- 
termined to watch her steps, and in the mean time just mentioned 
the secret to another female. The hour at length came, when 
the lady was accustomed to take food to her poor caged relative : 
away goes the confidant, wrapped up in a doak, and narrowly 
watching her friend, she saw her turn down several streets, and 
stop before a house, looking with much caution to the right and 
\e% before she tapped at the door : in she went ; and afler a time 
(much longer than necessary for any reasonable person's dinner), 
came out of the house again^ looked about her witli a careful eye, 
and thai returned by another way. The confidant thought there 
was something very strange in all this. A person wa$ cc»cealed, 
to whom her friend took food; this was all she knew,-*— all tliat had 
been entrusted to her : she had certq^inly found out the house ; but 
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who could the person be ? was it a man^ or a woman ? Assuredly 
not a woman ; or her friend would at least have told that : it must 
be then a man : — ^but could it be an old, or a young man ? There 
was certainly great difference between the two ; her friend, a 
pretty girl, taking food so cautiously to a concealed person of the 
other sex, was a strong presumptive evidence;— he must be young. 
What a field for conjecture and suspicion ! Really her friend had 
looked very grave lately : —there must be something in all this ; 
and what that something was, she now plainly made out, must 
be a lover, — a forbidden lover of course, or why not tell her the 
whole affair. A lover so carefully concealed ; what would be the 
consequence? — an elopement at the first opportunity. — Having 
thus settled the whole affair, highly pleased with her own saga- 
city, and anxious to display her penetration had discovered all 
the mystery, her head full of its importance, away she goes to the 
other female, her confidential friend, to whom she had hinted her 
knowledge of the secret : with eager communication, she told all 
she knew, or rather all she suspected. The secret got wind j for 
secrets fly faster than all the winds that blow: the whole business 
was quickly spread through every quarter of the town, and the 
poor Abbe, deprecating all secret-keepers, and confidential friends, 
was driven from his retreat j from his last hope of safety ; and, de- 
spairing of his success, resolved upon attempting the only chance 
lefl : he quitted his hole j abandoned his companion rats ; dressed 
in the attire of one of his sisters, who fortunately was a woman 
of no feminine or diminutive dimensions. He gained the door; 
but, as ill luck would have it, the moon, that saucy lady, who 
sometimes betrays the secrets that the night is apt to hide, shone 
as brightly, as if she had a mind her beams, in envy, should out- 
vie the dawning graces of Aurora. In plain English, it was a 
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moonlight night The Abb6 proceeded, with a beating heart, to 
his paternal roof; and making towards it with somewhat hasty 
strides, little suiting the delicacy of a female step, he was espied 
and followed by a foe ; for no friendly darkness interfered to 
shroud the extraordinary size of his petticoats, or conceal his 
masculine step. 

He had not long been within the shelter of his own dwelling, 
when the house was beset by those who sought his life. The 
moon, capricious as her sex, now no longer shed her beams, 
but hid her proud and peerless brow behind the dark and angry 
gathering clouds, that burst in torrents of rain. There was no 
time for concealment, no moment to admit a deliberating pause. 
They had passed the outer gate j they were advancing towards 
the hall. The Abb6 fled j and escaping by a little door, rushed 
into the garden, and leaped the terrace. In the covert of some 
bushes beneath he remained concealed. The house was searched 
in every comer ; the affrighted Abb6 now perceived they were 
traversing the garden, uttering dreadful exclamations indicative 
of their murderous intent. He crept closer within the thickest 
covert of the bush, and soon saw them advancing towards the 
very spot where he was concealed. The foremost man carried 
a lantern, that threw a broad light upon every surroimding 
object All hope fled ; this light would inevitably betray him j 
the steps advanced, the light glimmered upon each leaf, wet 
and sparkling with large drops of rain. The ruffians paused a 
moment, and searched some bushes beneath a tree adjacent to 
the spot of his retreat. They again advanced; the last faint ray 
of hope, expired; they were now within a few paces of the bush : 
but Providence, whose saving hand can alone snatch us from 
the perils of inevitable danger, delivered the unfortunate man 
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when all apparent rescue seemed vain. At the moment when 
they passed the covert spot, the foremost ruffian, who held the 
light, turned it towards some opposite bushes, and went on 
without a pause. Tlie Abb6 dared not quit his retreat, but re- 
mained close within -shelter during the greater part of the 
night, till he was freed by hearing the light step and low voice 
of the faithful Victoire, who, fearing even to trust the air with 
the accents of her words, softly whispered, " They are gone, all is 
safe." The poor Abb6, drenched with rain and benumbed with 
cold, returned to the house, gratefully blessing that Providence 
which had saved him in so perilous a time. 

But a few days elapsed after this singular escape, when Victoire, 
then a young and pretty woman, was summoned to appear before 
the Revolutionary Council. It was known she' had been brought 

up in the family of the Abbe Du almost from her birth, and 

that she was considered a most faithftil domestic of her protectress, 
the canon's mother. It was therefore suspected she would be 
a likely person to know the secret of her young master's retreat. 
Victoire, naturally strong-minded and acute, appeared undis- 
mayed before the council j and, with the most easy and mild 
address, demanded for what purpose she was summoned to appear. 
She was told, with many severe and menacing expressions, that 
she was suspected of being acquainted with the place of the Abb6 

Du 's concealment — " Is that all ?" said Victoire ; " well, 

I am here to answer." They then informed her, that the name 
of her master, as belonging to the church, had been inserted in 
the list of persons condemned for execution, and that his so 
repeatedly escaping the vigilance of pursuit, must arise from his 
having some friends to shelter him in a place of secure retreat. 
These particular circumstances were related to me by Victoire 
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herself, wlio r^xeated every word of the examioatlonf with an 
energy and warmth of feeling I should vainly attempt describings 
The good housekeeper seized xny hand^ and raising h^ eyes 
towards Heaven, with an expression of gratitude and triumph, 
she blessed God, who had given her strength and firmnes$ t6 
save her master* She wiped the tears that fell fast down her 
aged cheeks, and giving my hand another hearty squeeze, 
revived her spirits by a pinch of snuff, and then continued her 
narrative. 

^ Young woman," said the Revolutionary President, " do you 
know you are before the Council, to answer such questions as 
may be put to you ?" — " Yesy I do.'' 

" And that your life depends upon your truly and distinctly, 
without evasion, answering such questions ?" — " / know U'' 

" Do you also know that we have not only the power to take iaway 
your life for falsehood, but also to reward you, if you act sincerely 

towards us : are you not servant to the Abb6 Du ?" — " No; 

I am his father's servant." 

" What do you know of the Abb6 Du ?" — .«< That he is 

my master's son^ and an AIM." 

^^ Where has he been, and where is the place of his unknown 
concealment ?" — " Where he has been I cannot tell ; and where 
his unknown concealmcfd ts, would be no longer unknown^ if I 
knew it." 

" What have you to do with him ?" — " Nothing." 

« What do you know of him ?" — " Nothing." 

^^ These answers will not 4o ; we shall search his house imme^ 
diately ?" — ^ Whenever you please." 

« But we shall search it again and again ?" — " Again and 
again^ if you wUl." 
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" You are impertinent, and do not fear the council ?** — *^ lam 
innocenty and cannot fear itJ* 

" 'Will you serve us ?'' ^^^ If lam obliged.'' 

" Whatever information you may gain of the Abbi6 Du ^ 

inform us, and you shall be rewarded by the. council ?** — " When 
the council gain informaiion from me, I shall expect their reward.'' 

Victoire was dismissed ; and a short time after the house was 
again searched. The Abbe took shelter in the loft, by means of 
the partition ; Victoire hastened to the pursuers and invited them 
in, conducting them over the house herselj^ and opened even 
the cellars, and the presses in the bed-chambers, without betray- 
ing the least, apprehension or alarm. 

Some time after the search, the Revolutionary council had a 
dinner, Victoire knew one of their attendants, who was her 
cousin, but not her confidential friend. She determined, if pos- 
sible, to be present at this meeting, in the hope of gaining 
intelligence, should they intend any fresh search after her master. 
Accordingly she offered to help her cousin in the dinner pre- 
parations, &c, and did not fail assisting in waiting at the tabla 
The wine circulated freely ; over their cups the party discussed 
their affairs, and spoke of the destined victims of their fiiry. 

The persecuted Abbe Du was named, whose detention 

they were resolved to compass, and proposed a search the next 
day. Whilst they were speaking, one of them exclaimed, 
" There is his pretty servant, who behaved so saucily at the 
council J — what do you here, Victoire?" she advanced towards 
the table, and said, " She was come to assist her cousin, who was 
one of their domestics, and that if the council would please to 
remember, they had bid her serve them." She was dismissed^ 
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and deatred to mind what she was about, or it would be worse 
for her. 

The Abbe, continually persecuted and beset, uncertain of his. 
safety, and each day fearing that might be his last, was at length 
induced to listen to a proposal made by two other priests, of 
concerting an escape from France. In company with them, he 
quitted Bayeux, and got into a cabriolet that was waiting for the 
fugitives without the town : they drove towards the adjacent 
port, in order to embark in a vessel that was to sail for England 
so soon as they should be on board. They had not long been 
seated in the carriage, when the Abb6 perceived the driver was 
not keeping the direct road. He spoke to the man, desiring 
him to turn down another way ; the postillion persisted aU was 
right, and without minding him, continued his own course. The 
Abbe felt certain they were, or would be betrayed, and earnestly 
p^suaded his companions to insist on returning back to the. 
town ; this they refused, assuring him they knew the driver was 
a fellow not to be corrupted by the revolutionary party. The 
Abbe once more conjured them to abandon their purposed 
escape, but all his solicitations proving vain, he bid them adieu, 
got out of the chaise, and towards night-fall returned to the 
town. The unfortunate men who remained in the carriage were 
stopped, given up to the revolutionary tribunal, and in a few 
hours lost their heads. The good canon, disheartened by the 
unhappy fate of his companions, abandoned all thoughts of 
escaping from France, and determined to run the hazard of 
remaining within his house, and, in cases of necessity or surprise, 
to resort to his old hiding-place under the roof. A very high 
wall encompassed a small part of his garden, as his health began to 
suffer from such close confinement, he rose every morning at 
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four o'clock^ and took the ben^t efth^ open air, by cultivating 
his little garden within the high walL Before the people were 
stirring in the neighbourhood he returned to his apartment, and 
speiit the day in the solitary occuplrf;ion of his books, his pencil, 
or his violincello, that he practised with a mute stop, lest the 
sounds of the instrument should be heard without doors. He 
had lost, by the decease of an excellent mother, the companion 
and solace of his confined hours. His father dared not remain 
on the spot, lest it should be the means of betraying his son. 
The house now appeared a lonely and deserted dwelling, left 
solely in the charge of the young and faithful Victoire. Such was 
the life of this amiable and persecuted man, for a long and 
doubtful time. 

I could relate many other interesting anecdotes of his trials and 
escapes ; but, as I dare say you are as tired of reading as I am of 
writing so long a letter, I shall bid you adieu, expecting that you 
will send me an answer immediately upon receiving this ; and 
believe me, if I have not the power to entertain you as much as 
I desire, you must impute it to a want of ability, rather than of 
will, in yours, &c 
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LETTER XL 

My nEAM i Bayeux, 

I RESUME my pen to give you a particular account of the cele- 
brated tapestry now in the possession of the municipality of this 
town. It was formerly preserved in the cathedral, which it once 
adorned on festival days ; for in an inventory of the goods apper- 
taining to the see of Bayeux, in 1476, the tapestry is thus men« 
tioned, ^^ une tente ires kmgue, et etroUe de teUe a broderie des 
jftnagesj et escripteaulx faiMns representations^ du conquest d^Angte- 
terrey laqueUe est tendue environ la nefde L^Eglise lejour^ et par 
les octaves des reliques. 

The date of this curious work has given rise to many disputes 
amongst the learned. Some persons consider it of a later period 
than the Conquest ; but tradition gives to Matilda, the wife of 
William, tlie merit of haying executed this very interesting 
memorial of her husband's greatest victory. Be that as it may, 
the antiquity of the work cannot be doubted; it bears its own 
internal evidence of correctness and authenticity, and gives to 
the lover of remote research, many little circumstances of which 
history bears no record. I must not omit telling you, tliat when 
Napoleon projected the invasion of England, he caused this 
memorial of its early conquest to be brought to Paris, where it 
was exhibited to the people. 

The tapestry is worked with different-coloured worsteds, upon 
white doth, to which time has given the tinge of brown holland. 
The drawing of the figures is rude and barbarous, no attention 
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has been paid to correctness of colour in the objects depicted. 
The horses are blue, green, red, or yellow : this circumstance 
may arise from the limited number of worsteds employed in the 
work ; they consist of eight colours only, — dark and light blue, 
red, yellow, buff, dark and light green. There is a border at 
the top and bottom of the tapestry, consisting of some few of 
the fables of .^op ; birds, animals, and other objects. In that 
part where the battle of Hastings is represented, the dead bodies 
supply the border. You will form some idea of the labour such 
a production required, and of the industry of the Queen, when 
I tell you it is 227 feet in length, and about 20 inches in width. 
The tapestry represents, in regular succession, the events 
which preceded the Conquest, and the principal circumstances 
connected with it. As I have minutely examined the whole, 
and copied the inscriptions that are beneath the border on the 
upper part. I shall give you an account of them as they follow 
in succession. 

The work begins with the figure of a king seated upon his 
throne, who is addressing a person standing by his side : the 
inscription is simply ^ Edward, Rex." The subject of this con*- 
versation is not defined ; we are informed merely that the 
King is Edward the Confessor, and it is conjectured, from the 
departure of Harold, which immediately succeeds, that he is 
addressing that nobleman, for the purpose of sending him on 
some mission into France. Historians are of various opinions 
respecting this event : some say that Harold went out on a sailing 
excursion, and was driven upon the coast of France by a sudden 
tempest Others, that he was deputed by Edward to go into 
Normandy, for the purpose of appointing William^ heir to the 
Saxon crown. And some think that Harold is represented in 
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tbe beginning of tlie tapestry, jsolicitlng Edward to grant him 
permission to leave England, in order to obtain the release of 
his two brothers, who had been omsigned to the care of Wil- 
liam during the rebellion of Godwin. We next see Harold 
proceeding to Bosham, attended by several of his followers ; he 
earries a hawk upon his fist, at that time the distinguishing mark 
of nobility ; his dogs are running before him* A church is then 
represented, in front of which are two men, who appear about to 
enter : above is the word '^ Ecdma.^^ The party next appear feast*) 
ing at a table in a house, previous to their embarkation. Some 
persons are descending the steps from the apartment where they 
have been dining ; others are anbarking in fomr vessels. Harold 
enters first, still bearing tlie hawk, and carrying a dog under 
his arm. These Iast*mentioned figures are wading through the 
water, naked from the waist downwards. The last of the four 
vessels next appears anchoring in France, Harold standing at 
the prow. Three figures are then represented upon land, one 
of them is Harold, in the act of being seized by order of Guy, 
Earl of Ponthieu, who is on horseback, followed by his 
people. Harold and Guy are then seen, mounted upon their 
horses, and attended both by Saxon and Norman soldiers* The 
Saxons are distinguished by wearing mustachios ; the Normans 
have none. 

Harold and Guy appear in conversation, and messengers arrive 
from William, Duke of Normandy, to the Earl of Ponthieu ; a 
tree divides the subject here, and in like manner all the principal 
events throughout the worL Some historians relate, that When 
Hamld was driven by tempest on the French coast, he was de» 
tsined as a prisoner by Guy, and that he sent a messenger to 
William, with an account of his situation, whose threats and lar- 
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gesses obtained his release^ The tapestry seems to confirm this 
account ; for the messenger kneeling at the feet of William is 
known to be a Saxon, by his mishaven upper lip, and is not 
therefore a Norman envoy. Guy is seen immediately after, con- 
ducting Harold to the Duke : to what town he was carried we are 
not informed. The tapestry mentions only that he was brought 
to the palace of the Norman Prince. Beneath the words, ^ Urius 
clericus et JElfgyva^^ appears a female figure, and a priest, who is 
apparently giving a benediction.* It has been conjectured, that 
this subject alludes to the betrothing of a daughter of Williani 
the Conqueror's to Harold : the objection to such supposition 
arises from the doubt and mystery in which the circumstance is 
involved. ' Historians tell us, that William had five dau^ters by 
his Queen Matilda : Cecily, the eldest, who was the first abbess of 
Caen; Constance, who became wife to an Earl of Bretagne ; Adela, 
espoused to the Earl of Blois ; and two younger, who died 
single : one of these, authors say, was afHanced to Harold, biit 
never wedded, and that she was afterwards engaged to Alphonso, 
King of Galicia ; but being deeply enamoured of the Saxon lord, 
and dreading an union with the Spanish monarch, whom she had 
never seen, she fervently prayed that death might preserve her 
chastity and faith inviolate to him she loved : tradition adds, that 
her prayers were granted, as she died in her journey towards 
Spain, and that her body was brought back to Bayeux, where, it 
was royally interred. It is also said, that the piety of this lady 
was so great, that her knees were become like horn, from con- 
stant kneeling.' . 
We will now return to the tapestry. The next.event is William's 
warfare, with Conan, Earl of Bretagne, in which it. is apparent 
Harold assisted, and rendered essential service to the Norman part;y. 
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Soldiers, mounted on horseback, arrive at Mount St Michel, 
and pass the river Cosno. Harold is depicted assisting some per- 
sons who had fallen into the quick-sands, whilst tliey were passing 
the river. The army arrive at Dol, in Britanny ; some troops are 
flying at their approach towards Rennes ; Conan escapes from the 
townj and descends the walls by means of a rope. The Norman 
soldiers are next employed in attacking Dinant ; Conan delivers 
up to them the keys of the town, which they succeeded in taking. 
After this event, William rewards the services of Harold by giving 
him a suit of armour, with which he is represented as investing 
him. William and his party then arrive at fiayeux. 

It is said that William, in order to secure to himself the siicces-* 
sion of the Saxon throne, without having Harold for a competitor, 
caused him to take a solemn vow, that he would never attempt 
the possession of the English crown : this vow he obliged Ha- 
rold (then, within his power), to make upon a covered altar ^ be- 
neath which William had secretly placed, the most sacred and 
precious relics ; no sooner had Harold sworn the injoined oath, 
than the Norman Duke uncovered the altar, and showing him by 
what sacred things he had vowed, enforced upon his mind the 
blasphemy he would commit, if he ever attempted the violation 
of his oath. The tapestry apparently confirms this political trick 
of the Conqueror's ; for Harold is represented taking the oath, 
while standing between two covered altars. Harold next embarks 
for England, and arrives at the court of Edward the Confessor : 
he appears giving an account to the Saxon king, of the event of 
his mission into Normandy. 

The succeeding subject is the death of Edward. He is lying , 
upon a bed, and his wife Editha weeping by his side. Beneath 
he is represented dead, and laid out The funeral procession to 
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Westminster-Abbey follows immediately after his decease ; and 
efaronides tell us that he was interred the next day« Edward the 
Gmfessor had rebuilt the Abbey. It is singular that a figure is 
pourtrayed placing a weathercock upon the spire of the church^ 
It has been conjectured, that this is designed as an indication 
that the building was but just finished, the weathercock being 
the last necessary appendage. A hand fi-om heaven is pointing 
towards the Abbey, as if marking it for consecration. * 

The next subject is the crown being offered to Harold by the 
people. Above are the words, " Hie dedenmt Haroldo coronam 
RegisJ"^ From the word dedenmt being used in the Norman 
record, we are induced to believe that the crown was given to 
Harold, and not seized by him. The tapestry marking the cir- 
cumstance in these words, appears a strong confirmation of its 
truth ; for had Harold really idzed the crown, it is most pro* 
bable that the Normans would have recorded the act, the better 
to support the pretensions of William. Yet it may also be 
observed that the elective form of English coronations makes the 
crown in all cases a gifi; ; and it is more likely the Saxons should 
have invested the sovereign authority of their kingdom in the 
person of a Saxon, rather than a foreign chief. By such an 
election of the people, Harold is exculpated from the blame of 
having broken an enforced vow. Yet Harold's election, brought 
about by intrigue, was to the exclusion of the rightful heir, 
Edgar Atheling. 

Harold next appears seated upon his throne. Stigand, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is standing by his side. The subject that 

* The church of St Peter's, Westminster, was consecrated bnt a few days b^re 
the death of Edward the Confessor. 
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fbliows is the appearance of a cornet^ at wbich the people are 
gazing with astonishment^ as an ominous sign x>f bloodshecl 
threat^iing to overwhelm their country. Harold is then seen 
upon the throne^ addressing his conversation to a person who is 
standing by his side. In the border beneath are several boats^ 
The inscription above is simply the word *^ Harold." As there 
is no explanation given to define this subject, it is not improbable 
that it relates to the embarkation of the forces of Haralld 
Hadrada, the king of Norway, and Tostig, the brother of 
Harold, who had joined in the Norwegian expedition against 
England. The figure speaking to Harold, may probably be 
intended as a messenger bringing him intelligence. The boats, 
in the border beneath, are, perhaps, a figurative emblem of 
the preparation for this naval expedition. I am induced to 
make these conjectures, from the probability that the subject 
thus hieroglyphicaJly expressed, related to some event of im- 
portance to Harold. The victory he achieved over the Nor- 
wegian king, and his brother Tostig, was distinguished by the 
gallant and brave conduct of the Saxon prince ; and it is more 
likely the tapestry should in some manner notice so memorable an 
event as the final overthrow of Hadrada, occurred but three 
days before the landing of William. It may also be remarked, 
that unless this subject is thus understood, it remains totally 
obscure and undefined. The battle took place near York. Without 
leisure for repose, that part of the army of Harold that survivteti 
the engagement, marched immediately towards Hastings. 

The next subject the tapestry presents, is a ship bringing to 
William the news of Harold's having assumed the English 
crown. William, and his brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, appear 
consulting together, and giving orders that ships should be built 
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for the purposed invasion of England. Accordingly, several 
persons are employed in cutting down trees ; carpenters are con- 
structing vessels ; and. others draw them into the sea. The 
embarkation of the Normans forms the succeeding subject ; they 
carry with them on board the ships, wine, arms, and provisions. 
William then passes the sea, and arrives in Pevensey bay. At 
die head of the Conqueror's vessel is the figure of a boy, which 
history records to have been the distinguishing mark of his 
ship. A lantern is fixed to the mast, — the known signal of Wil- 
liam's vessel in the night, around which the fleet was directed to 
anchor. The troops and horses next appear disembarking; 
they proceed to Hastings, where they seize provisions. A 
figure bearing a pennon at the end of his lance, is simply dis- 
tinguished by the words ^^ Hie est WadardJ'^^ The Normans 
are busied in cooking meats, and regaling themselves at Hastings. 
The soldiers dine upon their shields. Odo bestows his bene* 
diction upon some viands on a table. The manner in which the 
fowls are brought to the board is certainly of a singular fashion ; 
for they are presented to the guests by the attendants, upon 
small spits, and it seems probable that each person helped him- 
self to a portion as they were handed round. In the print, pub- 
lished by Montfaucon, this circumstance, from incorrect delinea- 
tion, is unintelligible. Odo and William, with their brother 
Robert, give orders that the army should encamp at Hastings. 
The news is then brought to William that Harold is advancing 
to oppose the Normans. A house on fire, from which a woman 
and child are escaping, forms the next subject. 



* This Wadard had afterwards lands assigned him in Kent. See Domes- 
day, fohS. 
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The soldieirs of William leave Hastings to meet Harold in the 
field) and the Duke now first appears in armour for the battle^^ 
and comes forth to meet his opponent Odo is armed likewise 
in mail ; the bishop bears a mace, as the weapon he is to use 
in the fray ; for ecclesiastics sought, in those days, to evade the 
admonition of the Scriptures against using a sword, or shedding 
man's blood in battle. Breaking heads, or breaking bones was,, 
most probably, considered no bloodshed ; and thus equivocating 
with God, and their own conscience, might he sanctioned in 
a priest William is seen interrogating Vital, an individual of 
his army, concerning the state of Harold's defence. Harold 
also is receiving information relative to his enemies' forces. 
William then addresses his soldiers, to inspire them with bold-^ 
ness, and confidence in their meditated attack upon the Saxon 
troops. The Normans are on horseback, the Saxons on foot ; 
the shields of the latter are generally distinguished by being 
round, with a boss in the centre. The battle now ensues ; Lewine 
and Gyrth, the brothers of Harold, are slain. The action appears 
obstinately contested on both sides, and many of either party 
killed. Some detachments of the Saxon amiy are next seen 
entrenched, hurling their javelins at their advancing foes. 

The Saxons had formed themselves upon a rising ground ; the 
Normans aimed their weapons with destructive effect ; but their 
opponents, undismayed, supported their position with the 
greatest valour, and repelled every onset. The allies of William, 
And many of his own troops, disheartened by their fruitless 
attack, began to give way; and a report prevailed that the Norman 
duke was slain. These circumstances conjoined, were nearly 
fatal to the invader : his forces seemed upon the point of flying. 
William, ever active in the field, saw the panic that threatened 
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a fatal issue to his hopes ; he rushed amongst the flying troops^ 
menacing, and even striking several with his lance; and taking 
off his helmet, the better to assure them he still existed, vowed 
that with God's help he would that day conquer his foes. By 
this conduct, the Duke at length succeeded in rallying the fugi- 
tives, and once more led them to the onset ; a general slaughter 
ensued, but the main body of the Saxons was unbroken. Wil- 
liam, fearing a renewal of the panic that had so recently threat- 
ened destruction, and seeing no probable means to break the 
phalanx of the Saxon troops, determined upon hazarding a 
stratagem. He commanded that a precipitate attack should be 
made, and followed by a feigned retreat, hoping that the Saxons 
would fall into the snare, and pursue the Normans. The firm 
body of his enemies then being broken by the ardour of pursuit, 
he directed his party to turn upon them, and, if possible, to 
surround them on all sides. This manoeuvre succeeded: the 
Saxons were deceived, but it proved nearly fatal to William ; 
for, in the heat of the design, when feigning a retreat, they came 
unexpectedly upon an excavation in the ground, which threw the 
Normans into such confusion and disorder, that with the utmost 
peril and difficulty they again rallied, and several perished from 
the disaster. William perceiving their danger, came up with 
the main body, and cut off the retreat of the pursuers, who vainly 
attempted to regain the elevation they had abandoned. This 
was a critical moment for the fortunes of the undaunted Harold, 
Had the Saxons regained the hill, or their chief survived the con- 
flict, there is little probability William could have achieved more 
than an uncertain footing in a land, from which he would have 
been eventually driven, or where he else might have found a 
grave. But Harold, who united the enthusiasm of determined 
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valour, with the necessary skill and judgment of command; 
received a fatal arrow in his eye, before the victory was decided ; 
he fell with many a brave adherent When Harold was slain 
and fallen to the gromid, some base hand plunged a spear into 
his thigh. History relates, that William afterwards disgraced 
the man who did it, for having been guilty of so cowardly an act 
The Saxon troops, certain of their leader's &te, now felt that 
panic which had before assailed the Norman party. William 
seized the moment favourable for success, and rushed down upon 
them with a furious onset ; once more they rallied, exasperated by 
Harold's death, and made a determined stand. But the fortune 
of William prevailed, amidst the slaught^ of his troops and the 
flower of his nobility ; he gained the triumph of a bloody and 
dear-bought field. 

The tapestry agrees entirely with these historical relations ; 
Odo is seen encouraging the troops, who are disheartened by a 
report of William's being slain. Tlie strong position occupied 
by the Saxons on the rising ground, is likewise expressed, the 
Normans appear attacking them, and are repulsed, their cavalry 
and men being thrown into the greatest confusion, William also 
is seen taking off his helmet, ^ an assurance of his still existing. 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, (who is by the Duke's side,) bears 
a flag, whidi, from its remarkable form, is conjectured to be the 
Norman standard, probably that of the Duke. The engagement 
between both armies ensues ; the followers of Harold are slain ; 
Harold is represented receiving the arrow in his eye, he &lls to 
the ground ; a soldier pierces him in the thigh, with a sword. 
In the border of this part, several troops are employed in strip- 
ping the dead. The Normans have many archers on their side, 
and some who throw the javelin. The Saxons are lastly seen 
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flying before their victorious foes. Here the tapestry ends, for 
the rest is torn off, or more probably destroyed by time. 

It was long since decided by the Swoans of France, that this 
work is of the age of the Conquest, but the Abb6 de la Rue, has 
lately revived the discussion of its date, by espousing an opposite 
opinion, and maintains it was executed in the time of our 
Henry L In this he has been ably opposed by our English ahtiqua^ 
ries, and it now remains with him to answer their objections. Those 
persons * whose extensive learning and knowledge renders them 
competent judges of the authenticity of the tapestry, as it agrees 
with the most ancient and esteemed writers, all unite in the con* 
viction, that it is circumstantially correct, and that it embraces 
many events^ (doubtless well known at the period of its. execu<^ 
tion), of which no other record now exists. Amongst them may 
be noticed the taking of Dinanf, and the war between the 
Duke of Normandy, and Gonan Earl of Bretagne, so circum- 
stantially detailed. Whoever wrought the work, appears to have 
rendered justice to the character of Harold ; £>r the important 
services he afibrded William during the war in Britanny are not 
noticed by any other existing history. 

It is most fortunate that this curious memorial escaped de- 
struction during the Revolution. Its surrender at that period 
was demanded for the purpose of covering the guns ; a priest^ 
however, succeeded in concealing and preserving it from de- 
struction. 

I have given you a very long account of the tapestry, which 
I trust will afford you some little pleasure in the perusal ; you 

^ The Society of Antiquaries of London, are now publishing engravings from 
the whole of this exceedingly interesting historical record, one-fourth the size of the 
original. 
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may believe it has occupied much of my attention in the oppor- 
tunities I have had of examining it since we came here. 

I shall now subjoin the Latin inscriptions as they follow in 
succession. 

Edward Rex. 

Ibi Harold Dux Anglonnxi) et sui milites equitant ad Bosham. 

Eodesia. 

Hie Harold mare navigavit, et velis vento plenisivenit in terra Widonis Comitis. 

Wxc apprehendit Wido Haioldum, et duxit eum ad Beltem, et ibi eum tenuit. 

Harold ubi Wido et parabolant. 

Ubi niintii WOlelmi Duds venenint ad Widonem. 

Nimdi WiUelmL 

Hie veiiit nuntius ad Wilgelmum Dueem. 

Hie Wido adducit Haroldum ad Wilgelmam Normannorum Duoem. 

Hie Dux Wilgehn cum Haroldo venit ad palatium suum. 

Ubi unus dericus et A^grva. 

Hie Willelm Dux et exercitus ejus venerunt ad montem Michaelis. 

Et hie transierunt flumen Cosnonis. 

Hie Harold Dux trabebat eoa de arena. 

Et Tenerunt ad Dol^ et Cotum fuga vertit. 

Rednes. 

Wc milites Willelmi Dueis pugnant contra Dinantes, et Cunan claves porrexit. 

HieWilldmdedit Haroldo anna. 

Hie Willdm venit Bagias. 

Ubi Harold sacramentum fecit Willelmo DucL 

Hie Harold Dux reversus est ad Anglicam Terram, et venit ad Edwardum Regem. 

Hie portatur corpus Edwardi Regis ad ecdesiam Sancti Petri Apostoli. 

Hie Edwardus Rex in lecto alloquit fiddes, et hie defunctus est 

Hie dedemnt Haroldo coronam Rqps. 

Hie residet Harold Rex Anglorum. 

Stigant Arcliiepiscopus. 

Isti mirant Stella. 

Harold. 

Hie navis Anglica venit in terram Willelmi Ducis. 

Hie^^nilelm Dux jussit naves edificare. 

I£c trahunt naves ad mare. 

Isd portant annas ad naves, et hie trahunt carrum cum lono^ et armis. 
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Hie WiUelm Dux in ibagno navigio mare transivit, et >eiutad Peveaesft. 
Hie exeunt caballi de navibus, et hie milites fesdnaverunt Hastinga, ut cibum 

raperentur. 
HicestWadard. 

Hie coquitur caro^ et hie ministraverunt ministri. 
Hie fecerunt prandium, et hie Episeopus dbum et potum benedixit. 
Odo Eps. VTillebn, Robert. 
Iste jussit ut&deretur castellem at Hesti^nga ceastra. 
Hie nuntiatum est Willehn de Harold. 
Hie domtts inoei^tiir. 

Hie milites exierunt de Hestenga et Tenerunt ad prelium contra Haroldum Regem. 
Hie Willehn Dux interrogat Vital si vidisset exerdtum Haroldi. 
Isti nuntiata Haroldum Bjegem, de escercitu Willebni Ducis. 
Hie Willehn Dux alloquitur suis militibus, ut prepararent se viriUter, et 

sapienter, ad prelium eontra Anglorum exercitu. 
Hie cedderunt Lewine et Gyrth firatres Haroldi Regb. 
Hie cedderunt sunul Angli^ et Fraud inprelio. 
Hie Odo Episeopus baculum tenens confortat pueros. 
Hie est Dux Wilehn. 
Eustatius. 

Hie Frand pugnant et cedderunt qui erant cum Haroldo^ 
Hie Harold Rex interfecius est et fuga yerterunt AngU. 
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LETTER XII. 

My dear i Bayeux« 

I HAVE not yet told you, that the day after our arrival here, we 
saw a fine raree show. It was the £^te of La Sainte Vierge, 
celebrated with all the pomp of external veneration. The Roman 
Catholics are a presumptuous people, who take upon them ^^ the 
mystery of things, as they were God's spies." Yet, I begin to 
think the priests have but little respect in their hearts, for the 
mummery they exhibit to the vulgar. In honour of the festival, 
the women displayed their best attire ; the contrast and variety 
of their Norman caps, and gay dresses, produced a very pretty 
efiect, when they were assembled in the Gothic aisles of the 
church. On this solemn occasion the military attended; 
headed by the general of the department, the Marquis de 

' " : an excellent band played as soon as the troops entered 
the cathedral; they beat their drums, and executed several 
waltzes, and lively airs, a kind of music most singular in a place 
of divine worship. The bishop of Bayeux officiated, dressed in 
his full pontificals. 

When the mass was ended, the procession formed in the centre 
aisle, while the organ and band played alternately some very 
charming music The procession then paraded the town in 
the following order. First came the verger, dressed in black, 
holding a pike, and sword; then the sacristan, with a black 
rod, ornamented at top with a fleur-de-lis ; after them a priest, 
bearing the banner of the Virgin, supported on each side by 
a little boy. This superb banner was composed of crimson 
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velvet, wrought with rich ornaments of gold j and in the centre 
the figures of the Virgin and Child embroidered in silver. Then 
came three priests, each bearing a high silver cross, followed by a 
boy dressed in red garments, covered with muslin, and point-lace, 
who carried the holy water in a vessel of silver gilt. A sump* 
tuously ornamented casket, containing relics, was borne by four 
canons, in white robes, followed by eight children attired in white 
and scarlet, each bearing a high lighted taper. A priest, holdilig a 
large silver cross, attended by four canons, who bore another casket 
of relics, next followed in procession. Then came several boys, 
singing, who held lighted tapers, attended by a priest, most sump- 
tuously attired, carrying the chasuble of St R^nobert Priests 
marching two and two, holding books, from which they chaunted.; 
these were dressed in superb robes of gold and silvered brocade. 
Boys bearing tapers, and singing as before, their long robes trail- 
ing upon the ground. Several of these youths were children of 
great beauty. Priests, as before, followed by a boy dressed in 
white robes ; he walked in a slow and measured step, with an 
elevated mien and fixed look, his fine flowing hair falling grace- 
fiiUy over his shoulders ; he carried a large book, whidi was supf 
ported on either side by two little children. A priest bearing.a 
silver mitre upon a velvet cushion, attended by a youth carrying 
a taper in a gilt candlestick ; this taper was intended to represent 
the light of faith, but the wind unfortunately blew it out. The 
venerable Bishop of Bayeux immediately followed ; he advanced 
with slow steps ; his tall and majestic figure moved along with a 
sliding and stately motion ; his head was bent towards the ground, 
and his eyes immoveably fixed upon it ; his hands were placed 
together in the attitude of prayer; he wore a rich mitre of gold 
upon his head} his fine features appeared to the greatest advaii- 
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tage in this pontifical attire. The bishop has a commanding 
countenance, with a high forehead, and aquiline nose; his arched 
eye-brows project considerably beyond his dark and expressive 
eyes, which bear the look of severity rather than of meekness • 
he wore over his shoulders a large cope of white satin, finely 
embroidered, with gold and silver devices, and lined with crimson 
silk. Beneath this cope, a rich mulberry-coloured velvet dress 
hung down to his feet, covered as low as the knees, with beautiful 
point lace ; his gloves were white and embroidered ; around his 
neck he wore an ornamented collar, and a fine cross of gold and 
jewels. Three children supjported the long train of the bishop's 
cope J his majestic figure, and superb attire, so difierent from the 
state-dresses of modem times, much resembled the appearance 
of some antique efiigy in Westminster Abbey. After the bishop 
came a great number of the clergy, all dressed in their robes of 
ceremony; then followed the general and his troops; and the 
mayor, attended by the corporation of Bayeux. They were attired 
in blue, with white silk scarves. Other public functionaries fol- 
lowed, dressed in black, with light^blue scarves. A few nuns, 
and all the women in the place, brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

The splendour of this exhibition in honour of the Holy Virgin, 
sumptuous as it is, I am informed, is greatly inferior to what it 
was before the cathedral was plundered during the Revolution. 
We were much entertained by the sight ; and afler it was over, 

paid our respects to the Marquis De .9 with whom Mr. S. 

is acquainted. He has resided much in England, and I could 
not help remarking he seemed a little disconcerted that an 
Englishman who knew him should see him paraded about the 
town, in attendance upon the banner of the Virgin* 

T 
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You will be pleased to hear I pass my time agreeably enough 
in Bayeux. We have a great many French acquaintance : my 
kind friend, the Abbe, has introduced us to several families 
here, to whom we are much indebted for their polite attention ; 
they have very liberally supplied me with books, and having 
an excellent stock in the library of my friend, I can never 
be said to want occupation, or diversity of amusement I 
have endeavoured to gain all the information I could, relative 
to the country through which we are to pass in our projected 
excursion into Bretagne, &c I shall feel a peculiar pleasure in 
visiting scenes, rendered so interesting from the illustrious cha- 
racters and events that have distinguished them, many of which 
have received an additional lustre by being recorded in the 
charming pages of Froissart Thus will a double gratification 
result from our journey; the present state of customs, &c. in the 
people of Britanny, and viewing local scenes, and remains of its 
former grandeur and celebrity. 

Amongst our intelligent French acquaintance, we have one 
who is a poor and fallen gentleman, Monsieur — — : h6 formerly 
belonged to the church, but now lives retired, upon the produce 
of a little farm, amidst his family and books ; and, like another 
Cincinnatus, employs himself in cultivating the earth. We 
respect him for his learning and his misfortunes. Mr. S. was 

introduced to this gentleman last year, by Mr. the brother of 

the celebrated Sir . This recluse (for such he is) ap- 
pears an extraordinary character; I cannot resist feeling a 
curiosity to know, something of his history, although there is 
little chance of its being gratified. He is a man of a tall and 
gaunt figure, nearly sixty years of age ; his peculiar countenance, 
marked by overhanging brows, that bear as strongly the traces 
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of thought as of time. His whole frame seems shaken by a 
tremulous agitation of the nerves; and when he enteri» into 
argument, or learned disquisition (of which he is peculiarly 
fond) his nervous agitation increases to so violent a degree, that 
it is really painful to see him. A few evenings since, a dispute 
arising concerning Giarlemagne^ who one of the company termed 
a barbarian ; he was so much incensed at hearing it> that he abso* 
lutely groaned with anger and vexation. When argument is not in 
question, he seems remarkably mild and gentle. Hb knowledge 
is extensive ; and though indigent in his present fortune, his 
manners convince me he has not been brought up in rustic or 
retired life. We play with him sometimes at .diess, although 
he is by no means an agreeable opponent ; for be mutters to 
himself over the game, and appears frequently entirdiy abstractedi, 
not only from his play, but from all persons and things around 
him. When he is in one of these moods, little skill is necessary 
to win the game, which, however, he by no means chooses to 
acknowledge as lost : ^ He was careless,— -did not pay attentioh,-~ 
made an oversight,'* or some such]] excuse ; but if, on . the con- 
trary, he beats his adversary, it was by some scheme or foresight 
of his own. This singula man seeitis to Eve entirely a'reoluse: 
he visits no one, has no connections in the town; but we being 
strangers here, and English, he has relaixed fix>m his wonted 
seclusion. The habitation of this man is as .singular as himself; 
he lives at a little farm in a most retired spot in the' ac^acent 
country. His wife has been handsome, but, like his son, is a 
perfect rustic A small apartment in his house is decorated with 
several excellent pictures, some few bronzes, and tibe remains of 
furniture that once had been elegant Here also are collected a 
number of the most valuable French historians, and other works 
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both rare and interesting. All the apartments in the house^ 
excepting this^ exhibit the greatest rusticity* Such a medley 
is worthy the dwelling of philosophy, that abstracts itself from 
all but intellectual things. 

I must now advert to the mention of a circumstance I should 
have passed over in silence, but that I apprehend you may have 
seen some notice of it in the London p^ers ; and should it 
therein be stated incorrectly, you might very likely imagine 
Bayeux a most dangerous place to reside in, and indulge 
unnecessary fears on our account. I allude to the late attempted 

assassination of Mr. and Mrs. H , English persons, who now 

live here. I am acquainted with them both; for they have 
shown us much kindness since we came; you may therefore 
believe I can afford you an authentic account of this shocking 

occurrence. Mr. and Mis. H , at the time it happened, 

resided at a house near St Vigor, a village adjacent to Bayeux. 

Mrs. H had, about five weeks before, been brought to bed of 

a son. She was one night sleeping with the child by her side, 
when she was suddenly awakened by the presence of several 
men in her chamber. They violently assaulted her husband, 
who springing from the bed, had the presence of mind to dash 
out, with his foot, the light that burnt in the apartment, and 
to this he attributes, in a great measure, the prevention of the 
meditated assassination. Poor Mrs. H— — was dragged out of 
bed, with her infant in her arms, and thrown nearly senseless 
upon the ground. The ruffians struck her husband several 
violent blows with the bludgeons with which they were armed, 
and attempted to bind his hands. One villain seized him by 

the throat, when Mr. H extricated himself from his grasp, 

and deprived him of the use of his hand, by holding his thumb 
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iksfc between his teeth* From the repeated Uo^8.hi3 jeiceived,^ 

Mr. H was at length left aj^Murently dead upon the floor. 

During this dreadful assault^ Mrs. H recovered in some 

degree the possession of her senses^ and had sufficient resolution 
not to utter a single exclamation^ but seized the moment whilst 
the men were attacking her husband, and fled with the infant : 
she immediately opened the street-door/ in order to seek what 
assistance she could frcmi some houses near her own. Finding 

her gone, and considering Mr. H murdered, the men feared 

instant detection, and made a precipitate retreat, without any 
share of the booty, it was supposed, had induced this attempt 

The next day Mr. H was removed to Bayeux, in a most 

dangerous state, from the blows he had received. A person 
shortly after called, and desired to speak with the lady ; he was 
a stranger to her, but stated his name to be Serveau, and that, 
hearing of the shocking occurrence of the previous night, 

he was desirous of knowing if Mr. H was likely to recover, 

and also to offer her a house he had to let in Bayeux, as he had 
learned it was not their intention to return to St Vigor. This 
man proved to be the principal contriver of the intended murder, 

and that he^was again actually plotting to get Mr. H into a 

house of his own, in order to complete it He was detected 
most providentially, from the mark upon his thumb. The 
whole affair is discovered, and the men are now in prison ; no 
doubt they will be punished as they deserve. The unfortunate 
wretches engaged with Serveau, were soldiers belonging to the 
barracks he had intoxicated, by giving them large quantities of 
brandy, in the church-yard of St Vigor, before they entered 

Mr. H 's house, where he made them drink to his death. It 

is extraordinary, that Serveau is a man of some property ; poverty, 
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therefore, could not have induced the motiye of this crimen 

which is supposed to have been suggested by Mr. H ^"s having 

sent a servant to enquire several times at a bank^*s, for an 
es^ected remittance from England. 

Thus have I ^ven you a brief statement of this atrocious 
circumstance ; but, from all I hear, I am induced to believe, that 
instances of robbay and murdier are less frequoit in France than 
in England : but when they do occur in this country, they are 
of a more deliberate and cruel nature. 
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LETTER XIII. 

My dear , Bayeux. 

I SHOULD have written to you yesterday, as it was post day, but 
I was prevented by an invitation to an excellent dinner, which 
proceeded from the hospitable nature of our good friend the 
Abb6 du ■ We were seated at table by twelve o^clockj the 

usual dining hour in Normandy. The people here rise between 
four and five in the morning ; and as they seldom take any 
breakfast, unless it be a little fruit and bread, an early dinner is 
necessary. We did not rise from table till nearly six o'clock, 
so much conversation was intermixed with the repast. As I was 
the only foreign female of the party, they treated me with the 
greatest attention and politeness, and with so much liberality, 
that it was almost painful ; for, lest I should seem to slight their 
kindness, or dislike their viands, I was obliged to taste of all 
the good things, with the proffers of which they absolutely over- 
powered me. 

You have often heard of the variety of a Parisian dinner; 
but Normandy seems to equal Paris itself in the luxuries 
of the table. The French have a custom singular to us, that 
of eating melon with their stewed bouilli : immediately after the 
soup, meats, fowls, game, ragouts, stews, made-dishes, and I 
know not how many other good things followed ; the vegetables 
are generally eaten alone. The last course that we had yester- 
day, was cold fish without any sauce. My politeness, which had 
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carried me so far, as to eat of garlick pudding, stuffed with 
eggs and meat, could not conquer this, or get over my aversion 
for boiled sorrel mixed with veal. However you must not 
imagine that I starve in France ; for their game, and many of 
their dishes are very palatable to an English taste. We had a 
luxurious dessert, consisting of the finest fruits in season, from 
the Abbe's garden, and many nice preparations of pastry and 
cream, for which we were indebted to the skilful Victoire, whose 
cream-tarts might rival those of Bedreddin Hassan, in the 
Arabian Nights. The coffee and sweetmeats came last; the 
guests drank half the contents of their cup, and then filled it up 
with brandy and sugar, which they termed making their gloria. 
Various liqueurs followed, such as cassisj fleur d^ orange^ vespetroj 
&c., accompanied by eau de Cologne^ and a splendid gold snuff-box, 
which was handed round the table. Wine is used as a common 
beverage ; we had yesterday the choice of a dozen different 
kinds. The excessive heat of this summer renders the French 
wine very acceptable ; for you may satisfy your thirst without 
endangering your reason. The custom of dining out in 
Normandy is certainly singular: it is literally going to a 
friend's house to eat as much as you can; for all the com- 
pany return home so soon as they rise from table. Tliis 
custom was yesterday departed from, in compliment to us, as 
we invited the party to finish the evening, by taking tea with 
us in the English fashion. They readily granted their com- 
pany to our solicitation, but would not taste the tea ; for 
the French consider it a medicine only fit for sick people. 
The Abbe entertained the company with his usual lively 
conversation, and witty repartees. At dinner his faithful 
housekeeper stood by his chair, on the right hand, and his 
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valet on the left. Victoire sonietimes joined' in the discourse^ 
and the master passed many a joke with his domestics. 
French servants are remarkably attentive ; but they unite, with 
their respect, that lively familiarity so well described by 
Moliere, whose old housekeeper, in the resemblance of fidelity, 
I fiuicy like the Abbe's Concierge Mademoiselle Victoire. 

I need scarcely tell you that we passed a very pleasant day. 
There is an animation in the French that constitutes the 
charm of their society, they are neVer at a loss for a subject 
of discourse, and give it a peculiar and easy turn, fix)m their 
vivacity and &cility of expression. Nor do they, as it some- 
times happens in England, snuff the candles, stir the fire, or 
have recourse to " It's fine weather," or " I wonder what's 
o'clock," as a help to fill up the dead pause of conversation, 
where all have the &culty to hear, but none the talent to 
speak. Agreeable as many of the French ladies are, I am 
inclined to prefer the society of the gentlemen ; for they are 
mudi better educated: and in this point, an individual French- 
woman is seldom found equal to the generality of our country- 
women. They are scarcely ever so well informed, or sO accom- 
plished. The first rudiments of education are firequently 
neglected } for I have seen, with surprise, very ill-spelt letters, 
MTritten by ladies, whose fortune, station, and manners would 
induce you to expect had placed them above the imputation 
or suspicion of ignorance. In her dress a French lady is gaudy, 
but never elegant; in housekeeping, cookery seems the first 
and chief object of her attention. A whole morning is devoted to 
the preparation of a variety of dishes, even for a private dinner, 
or family repast ; and certainly the culinary science is carried 
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to a degree of variety and excellence that would have charmed 
the gluttony of Heliogabalus himselC When Bonaparte called us 
a nation of shop-keepers, we might, perhaps, well have retorted, 
by calling the French a nation of cooks. 

As this letter is filled with domestic subjects, I have an 
inclination to finish it, by giving you a peep into a French bed- 
diamber, which I am certain will be a novelty to you; for 
mine, that I have already described, partakes so much of English 
comfort, that it can scarcely be termed French. 

You seldom find in these apartments the order or con- 
venience, but above all, the comfort, so conspicuous in English 
rooms ; and I often think how miserable they must be in 
a cold winter's night. The floor is generally paved with 
glazed tiles or stone, and destitute of the luxury of carpeting. 
In the chimney stand iron dogs, to support the wood, coal 
fires being, I believe, almost unknown in France. The windows 
are frequently down to the ground, and open in the centre 
firom top to bottom, like a folding door, so that you cannot 
change the air, without letting a volume of it into the apart- 
ment: but these windows are extremely agreeable at this 
season, and well calculated for summer's heat. The tables 
are mostly of marble, upon which is placed an ewer, and a 
wash hand basin, the latter resembling in form, an English 
pye dish. The curtains of the bed are sometimes finished 
by a canopy, or else supported by a long pole that projects 
fipom the wall. They fall over the head and foot of the 
bedstead, which is placed lengthways against the walls. In 
some rooms the bed is stationed within a recess formed to 
receive it, and a large curtain drawing in front, conceals it 
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entirely from the view. I must now bid you &rewell, I 
fear you will deem this a very insignificant letter, however, 
I do my best for your amusement ; but, alas ! I have no 
wonders to rdate, and you well know there are rogues and 
fools every where, so that much novelty could not be elicited 
did I form a subject from either. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Bayeox. 

We dined yesterday, my dear , with Mademoiselle , and 

passed a very agreeable day. Amongst the party was a Monsieur 
, who is married to a lady of this place : he has served in 
the army mider Napoleon, during several campaigns*; but now 
having given up all public stations, lives retired in the country, 
devoting much time to studious pursuits. Ailer dinner a walk 
was proposed, to show us some agreeable scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood ; we were also taken to a gentleman's house, who has 
charming gardens, and possesses a rare collection of fine plants, 

which Monsieur expressed much pleasure in showing to 

us. Although he does not possess any of that elegance of 
mind which generally accompanies the love of scientific pursuits, 
he has travelled a great deal, and unites acuteness of observation 
with extensive knowledge; but his agreeable qualities are 
rendered even disgusting by his coarse and brutal habits. Al- 
though he does not openly express his s^itiments, it is evident 
how much he is attached to the late Emperor ; for I was speaking 
of the King of Rome, when he called my attention to a very 
high plant standing in the hot-house, and pointed to another 
that was just bursting through the mould ; <^ Look, madam," 
said he, " this young plant came from that noble tree, here it is 
in embryo, there it flourishes in fiiU growth, and rises above the 
other plants that surround it. Such shall be the destiny of the 
son of a prince, if he lives to fill the years of manhood." 
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Monsieur said no more ; but these words w»e pit^aovnced with 
an air of triumph^ that denoted how much he wished, the aco^mr 
plishment of his prophecy. 
We returned to the house, and the infant son and daughter; 

of Monsieur joined u& I am inclined to think that 

diiildren, like wax, take any model into which they are shaped } 
or, as shadows in a glass, reflect the manners of their paraats* 
Monsieur's son, a boy of seven years old, is, as an infant, what 
his Either is as a man, unfeeling and brutal His^ pastime con- 
sisted iA whipping his little sister with a switch, till she fell ^ 
weeping, when we bade him to desist He turned round to his 
mother with a pert air, and exclaimed, ^^ Ah, mamma, I 
should not whip her if the dog were here«'* — ^^ But can you find 
no other amusement/' said I, ^^ than that of making use of your 
whip to hurt either dumb animals or little children ?'' — ^^ I like 
it," relied the child ; " and I . w^Mild beat you if I could.'* 
Monsieur laughed at what he termed the wit and gaiety of his 
son ; and telling him he would make a good sokUer one of these 
days, sent him to play in the next roomu I soon observed that 
this Fr^inch militaire ranked his wife much helow himself, and 
considered her, as he would his horse, a very useful animal, 
that assists his purposes, and that can sometimes he paraded for 
ost^itation or show, always decorating the creature upon such 
occasions, with fine and gaudy trappings. In the course of 
conversation, I casually mentioned the name of the recluse, of 
whom I spoke in a former letter. ^< What I" exclaimed Monsieur, 
<^ the old revolutionist, the apostate Abb6 !" I was astonished at 
hearing these expressions, and begged Monsieur to explain Iiis 
meaning, ^^ that," said he, ^^ is easily done ; he waa formerly an 
Abb6, when the Revolution broke out he joined in it, and was 
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dne of those who persecuted the priests : he headed a party^ and 
even assisted in stopping some der^, who were about escaping 
from France. He did not take their .lives, because, I suppose^ 
he knew well enough that the throat of a priest is hardly worth 
the cutting ; but he seized their money, and brought it to the 
revolutionary tribunal. He bid the plundered people find their 
way to England as they could, deprived as they then were of 
all means of subsistence. He got nothing by abandoning the 
church, but the incumbrance of a wife ; for after the Revolution 
subsided, he found himself deprived of all other property, 
excepting the little farm, upon which he now lives. Disap- 
pointed in his expectations, from that period he has led a sort 
of life that belongs neither to this world, nor to that wicked 
one he has so long served ; half surly, half repentant, he lives 
a solitary man, with no prospect but that of being forgotten by 
his obscurity." My opinion of Monsieur , who related 

these circumstances with some bitterness, determined me 
cautiously to believe them, until I gained information from a 
better diannel ; for I could not help thinking that Monsieur — — * 
was himself a congenial spirit to that which he had just de« 
scribed. Accordingly, I took the first opportunity of repeating 

all I had heard to my friend, the Abb6 Du f who confirmed 

the truth, but in very different terms. He told me, ^^ with a 
countenance more in sorrow than in anger,'' that he had indeed 
been guilty of great &ults, yet he hoped that the age,^the 
melancholy, and the retired life of the recluse, were proo& that 
he really repented of the evils he had both furthered and 
occasioned. The Abb6 Du — — declared, that he felt unwilling 
to oppress a repentant and fallen man, who, he remarked, had 
suffered from the loss of all his worldly prosperity, and was sa£» 
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ficiently punished^ by the reflections of a conscience that could 
afford him no consolation. This conduct in the good Abbe^ 
increases my esteem for his character ; especially when I reflect 
how severely he was persecuted by the Revolutionists. I 
thought the recluse no friend to the priests ; for whenever the 
subject of Revolution has been mentioned, he inveighed against 
the avarice and wickedness of the clergy, which, he said, helped 
to bring on the evil : and he always equally exclaimed against 
the horrors of the time, so that, from his conversation, I had 
not the least suspicion he could have been a participator of the 

crimes he deprecated. The Abb6 Du has a proper and 

feeling sense, both of moral propriety and Christian mercy ; but 
many of the French would abuse a Revolutionist behind his 
back, and hug him the next moment if he entered the room. 

We went with our friend this morning to see the relics and 
curiosities preserved in the cathedral of Bayeux. Amongst 
them is the chasuble or cope, the maniple and stole of St 
Regnobert The chasuble is composed of green silk, spotted 
with white. The maniple and stole are wrought with threads of 
silk and gold, richly ornamented with small pearls.^ These 
relics are said to have been taken from the grave of the saint. 
They are of very great antiquity, and held in veneration by the 
followers of the Roman Catholic Church. During the Revolu- 
tion, they were placed in an earthen vessel covered with straw, 
and concealed in a garden. The devout believers in modern 



* The chasuble or cope is the outer garment worn by a bishop or an abbot. 
The maniple a narrow strip of embroidered silk that is suspended from the wrist. 
The stole is of the same form as the maniple, but much longer. It is placed round 
the neck, and the two ends appear in front beneath the chasuble. 
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miracles say, tiiat although the rain beat upon the vessel, and 
even peneitrated the straw, the habiliments of the saint remained 
untouched by moisture or injury. 

Amongst the curiosities of the cathedral, there is also a boic 
of oriental work, composed of ivory, ornamented with steel 
devices inlaid with silver, and partially gilt The peacock (the 
favorite ornament of the east in works of this kind) is every 
where introduced in the metal. Around the lock, there is an 
inscription in the Cufic or ancient Arabic characters, which has 
been thus read and translated by M. Petit de la Croix : — " Bis 
miUacJi au Ccumman Cenna count houcama y aliq fana gro wn hou 
bismni.^^ — ^^ A nom de IHeUj quelque honneur qtie nous rendions 
d Dieuj nous ne pouvoris pas VTionorer autant quHl le merite^ mats 
nous Vhonorons par son saint nom^^ It is said that this ivory box 
was found in the camp of the Saracens, near Tours, after their 
defeat by Charles Martel ; and that it was afterwards presented 
to Charles the Bald, whose Queen, Hermentrude, consecrated it 
to the purpose of holding the relics of St. Regnobert, who had 
cured the king, her husband, of some dangerous complaint. 

I see little to admire in the cathedral here. Although (Jothic, 
it is of the very worst kind. The Gothie architecture, so ad- 
mirably calculated for the introduction of the most ingenious 
and elegant variety of forms, which pre-eminently mark its 
character, appears totally wanting in this beauty in the cathedral 
of Bayeux, — a deficiency which prevails in all the attempts of 
the present age. From the style of the building, it must have 
been an erection of the thirteenth century. Around the interior, 
the walls formerly were painted : upon the ceiling still appears 
a series of heads representing different bishops. The under- 
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croft, and a very inconsiderable part of the edifice above it, at 
the west end, are of the time of Odo, brother to William the 
. Conqueror. The paintings in the under-croft, ;Lipon the springs 
of the arches, representing, placed in the hands of angels, all 
the musical instruments of the time, are exceedingly curious and 
interesting. 
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LETTER XV. 

BayeiuL 

Many thanks to you, my dear , for the very kind letter I 

received this morning. I am extremely glad to hear my commu- 
nications afford you some little amusement, but I think you are 
very unreasonable in expecting I should write oflener. I had 
just returned from my walk, when your letter was put into my 
hands by our friend the Abb6, who, knowing my anxiety to hear 
from home, very kindly went to the post-office himself, and with 
great good humour brought me the welcome news. You ask me 
so many questions, that I know not where to begin answering 
them. First, then, I have been mindful of all your injunctions, and 
cannot accuse myself of any neglect on that score. Secondly, we 
are not I believe immediately returning home, as we have deter- 
mined upon our tour into Britanny, should the weather prove fine, 
at present we have nothingl)ut cold days and incessant rain ; if this 
continues, we must abandon our intended excursion, and return to 
England by Havre-de-Grace, for I have lately been too unwell to 
think of undertaking so long a journey in such dismal weather ; do 
jiot let the mention of this render you in the least uneasy, on my 
.account,for I am now much better. During my slight indisposition, 
I received the most kind and friendly attention from the worthy 
Abbe, whose character, the more it unfolds, augments in pro- 
portion our esteem. He is really an excellent man ; what others 
talk about, he practises ; his life being devoted to the exercise of 
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^e most amiable qualities. He is afiectionate to his silBiters and 
relatives^ kind to his d^endents^ good to the poor^ and beloved 
by every one ; his temper appears wiiformly serene and cheerflily 
unniffled by trifles^ he is the last to take or give office, and is 
in himself the best example of real goodness^ the living proof of 
its utility. I shall bid him adieus for the last timie we most pro- 
bably ever meet, with a sincere feeling of regret, and shall ever 
remember and revere so good a man. 

We expect much pleasure from our projected excursion into 
Britanny. A grammar has been lent to me of the limguage of 
the people ; many French words have been ingrafted upon it ; 
but it appears^ as far as I can judge, very like the Welsh, and 
I hear that the inhabitants of Britanny, and of Wales, under- 
stand each others' tongue. I shall write to you during our 
journey, and take the opportunity afforded by post towns, of 
conveying my letters; but should any delay arise, I eitreat 
you do not be uneasy, for travelling in France is as safe as in 
England. I wish my brother could join us in this little tour, 
his love of research would, I doubt not, be amply gratified, and 
he would possess more power than I do of affording you enter- 
tainment : as it is, you n^st not be too severe ; and in the ab- 
sence of talent, accept truth. My time here passes as usual, the 
morning in solitary occupation, the evening in society. The 
Abb6 pays us a visit every night, after his early supper : he enters 
the room, carrying his little lantern, dressed in a Icmg black 
gown, and powdered pemi^rue; his plump rosy face smiling with 
kindness and gaiety. ^^ Madame at eUe vigUde V^ is the usual sa- 
lutation, and the prelude of social discourte. We converse on 
various subjects, with perfect good humcMU*, not exciting the 
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£iaint$ th€im8elve& The Abb^ ii a sincere Catholici and speaks 
with 2ea] in support of his religion, but without ever frespassing 
the bounds of good manners in his arguments, or when adverting 
to (he tenets of a faith that differs from his own. He enteitained 
us last night with an account of the monks of La Trappe, whose 
convent he visited before they took shelter in England, during 
the Revolution. These monks are now again re-established in 
France. Some account of an order so singular may be interesting 
to you; wd as I received it from so respectable a channel, I shall 
not hesitate repeating the particulars. 

The convent of La Trappe stands in the midst of a lonely 
forest in the vicinity of Mortagne. The superior of the order, 
and the brother who aqts as porter at the gate, are alone per-* 
mitted the privil^e of speech. There are several persons in 
the convent, who were men of fortune, and who have thus volun- 
tarily retired from the world to a living grave. Their voice they 
consecrate to God, and never utter a word, or breathe an audible 
sound, except when performing the service of the church. They 
are dressed in a stuff that frets the skin, and seldom take off 
their gown. They sleep upon straw, scattered on the ground in 
their apartment; each inhabitant has a separate stone cell. The 
brothers drink only water, their food the coarsest bread, vege- 
tables and herbs. They make their own apparel, and do ev^ 
thing necessary in the management or repair of their house. A 
few books only are allowed, and those of a religious kind. 

The monks of La Trappe hold no intercourse with the world ; 
and when once the gates of their convent are closed upon them, 
they never again hear from their friends, nor are they permitted 
to see even their relatives or to converse with any living being. 
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Sevefi hoiirs each day are spent in prayer, and twehe' on th6s6 
of extraordinary humiliatioa. They retire to rest at midnight i 
rise again at one in the mbmmg to perform matins. Again 
they retire to rest till four, when they leave their straw, and go* 
into the church. These customs are observed both in winter 
and smnmen If a brother is fatigued by laborious exertion, 
he is not allowed to lean against the wall for repose, but must 
remain in an upright posture. During the severest seasons he 
must not receive the warmth of a fire for more than a few 
minutes tvdce or thrice in the day. When toiling under a 
broiling sun, he is not permitted to wipe the sweat from off his 
brows, or to slake his parching thirst even with water, excepting 
at the appointed time of dinner. Every night he concludes his 
prayers with begging God's pardon for having performed so little 
good, and for doing so much amiss during the day,— the only 
reasonable part, perhaps, of his duty ; for what benefit can arise 
to himself, or to society, from such misery and seclusion. 

The monks see without seeing ; for they look upon each other, 
or upon surrounding objects, in such a manner as not to observe 
them, that they may not receive any impression fl-om external 
things. When about to perform the o£Sce, their eyes are fixed 
towards heaven, or riveted upon the earth; and, with folded 
arms and bent body, they stand in mute meditation, expecting 
the signal that denotes the commencement of the service. 

Each monk has a piece of ground assigned to his care, which 
he is to cultivate during some hours of the day. And here they 
have likewise a portion of earth allotted for their grave. Every 
memmg, after. mass, the solkary monk of La Trappe is employed 
for an hour in digging the last house of mortality. As soon as 
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it is completed^ he throws in the earth, and begins digging it out 
9gairi ; and thus continues this daily, practice^ till he becomes the 
tenant of the grave prepared by his own hands. If any one of 
these unfortunate enthusiasts is afflicted with a dangerous malady^ 
he is placed in the sick-ward, and darefully attended* When the 
hour of his death is evidently approaching, he is taken out of bed,^ 
laid upon ashes in the chapel, and there receives extreme unction. 

The convent affords the rights of hospitality to strangers or 
travellers, if they are men ; for no female is admitted within their 
walls. A stranger may remain three days without being ques-' 
tioned. During that time he is provided for, and attended. But 
if he continue longer, he is questioned as to his purpose, and 
desired to depart, or invited to enter upon his probation as a 
brother. Such an invitation I imagine few persons, whose minds 
are not perverted by grief or enthusiasm, would accept. 

The Abb6 and his conipanions remained at the convent during 
the allotted three days, and witnessed all their customs and 
ceremonies. They wiere allowed to be present at the dinner of 
the brothers, which passed in profound silence. During the 
repast, a monk arose and prostrated himself at the Superior's 
feet, who struck the table with his hand. At this signal, the 
monk returned to his place. All this dumb show, and the 
prostration of the monk, denoted that his attention had been 
engaged by the presence of the strangers, a thing considered 
sinful in a brother of La Trappe. The blow on the table sig- 
nified that the offence was forgiven by the humiliation of ac* 
knowledgement. 

It is really astonishing, that the enthusiasm of a blind and 
mistaken zeal should carry human beings to such absurd excesses, 
that men can thus voluntarily devote their lives to useless mi- 
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Sdjy as if tHie most acceptable homage of the Divine Being eon« 
sisted in the sufferings of his creatures, and in the neglect of 
every social duty. Perhaps it is even yet more -wonderfiil that 
there exists a female order of Trappists : that women should 
voluntarily take upon them the chain of eternal silence, appears 
almost incredible ; nevertheless it is absolutely true, fiut a fort- 
night since, a favourite servant of my friend Mademoiselle D 

quitted her kind mistress, and a comfortable home, to become an 
inferior nun in the gloomy cells of a convent of this order* The 
cause of her sacrifice is unknown; but, for some time previous 
to her renouncing the world, she had been melancholy, and went 
frequently to confession. If any sin oppressed her conscience, it 
might have been the advice of her spiritual director to expiate 
her offence by this act of self^evotion. 

In Bayeux there is a convent of nuns, who are extremely useful 
and respectable; their order is very numerous throughout France ; 
they are called Les Sceun de la Charity ; their property is given 
up to the convent when they enter it; but a small part of their 
funds being appropriated to their subsistence, and the re- 
mainder given to those whose wants demand relief. Many 
ladies of fortune have thus generously resigned their wealth 
for the benefit of the distressed. Their occupations are teach- 
ing the poor, and nursing the sick, to whom they give medi- 
cines and necessaries. Many of the nuns have fallen victims 
to the infectious disorders they have attempted to arrest in their 
fatal progress. A sister of this order informed me, that during 
the Revolution, the nuns of charity were at first driven from their 
asylums, but they were so useful^ that the order for their extir- 
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pation was reversed The late Emperor^ the nun remarked^ with 
some pride^ took the warmest uiterest in supporting and en-* 
cour^gjng an order ^e so much respected, as his own wounded 
soldiers had.ei^perienced the beneficial ejects of their care during 
the late war. The Haqntaliers^ or Sisjt^rs of Charity, ^ dressed 
g^erally in l>lack, with long v^ils, or in grey gowns, with large 
white caps. Such useful religious institutions are deservedly 
esteemed for the sincerity of their professions, and the real utility 
of their good works. 
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LETTER XVI. 

My dkak , Bayeu^r. 

I HAVE hitherto omitted describing to you^ the costume of the 
common women in Caen, Bayeux, and the villagea of their 
vicinity, which, although it looks singular at the first view, when 
the eye is accustomed to it, appears by no means unbecoming ; 
it generally consists of a woollen petticoat, striped with a variety 
of colours, as red, blue, &c« ; an apron also of red or l)lue. The 
jacket of the gown is most commonly made of marone, white, 
black, or red worsted, the long sleeves of which being some- 
times perhaps of maxone, as far as the elbow, and the lower half 
of a scarlet colour. A little shawl, (white, or coloured,) with a 
fringe around it, pinned in plaits upon the back, covers the shoul- 
ders. The head-dress called the Bourgainy is the most remark- 
able and conspicuous part of their attire : it is formed of white 
stiffly starched niuslin, that covers a pasteboard shape, and rises 
9 great height above the head, frequently diminishing in size 
towards the top, where it finishes in a circular form ; t\tx> long 
lappets depend from either side towards the back, and these are 
oflen composed of the finest lace. Some of the women have a 
piece of velvet, which fastens their head-dress under the chin, 
and others, a riband that crosses the forehead from the cap. 
Several women, on Sundays or holidays, appear clothed entirely 
in white, instead of this costume ; but still retain their JBourgoin^ 
which on such occasions is always composed of fine muslin and 
lace. The common people, both men and Vomen, invariably 
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wear wooden shoes, fastened by a leather strap across the foot, 
with a piece of black or white sheep-skin, upon the instep, to 
prevent the pressure of the wood galling the skin. When they 
walk, or run along the pavement, these shoes make such a clatter, 
that when I first arrived here, I frequently turned round, thinking 
a horse was immediately coming upon me. 

But I must now quit this subject for another, and tell you, that 
I WAS walking with an English lady, this morning, who resides 
here, when I observed some priests coming out of a baker's shop^ 
with the holy water. I asked my companion if she knew what 
they had been doing there. The lady said, she had no doubt that 
they had been sprihkUng. When I enquired the meaning of this! 
ceremony, I found that some of the Roman Catholic clergy prac- 
tise a system of extortion, peculiar to their church, by going into 
the shops, and sprinkling the holy water, to give a blessing to the 
master's trade ; for which obliging act they receive a compensation 
in money. The priests have . many othei* methods of genteel 
begging. If you go into a church or cathedral and take a chair^ 
even while the mass is performing, they come up to you, and 
solicit some trifle in payment of your seat ; and soon after another 
priest will present you with a dish, into which you throw what- 
ever money you please. To whom these collected sums are given 
I do not know ; but I dare say they are ccHisidered too sacred to 
be suffered to depart from the church ! 

The host is the greatest object of Catholic veneration ; it is fre- 
quently carried to the sick ; a bell ringing announces its approach* 
We once met the priests bearing the host beneath a canopy through 
Caen, when all persons in the street went down upon their knees 
while it passed along. The approaching nig^t sheltered us from 
observation, or we-must hsve bowed, or paid some other tok^n of 
respect to so soored an ;embiem. The ceremonies of the church 
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of Rome are very interesting to strangers^ and offer a wide fidd 
for the range of the imagination, by the mystery and grandeur 
that characterises them. 

I saw yesterday the funeral obsequies of a young girl. From 
her being in humble life, the procession was not very splendid, 
but its simplicity and appropriate decorations emblematically 
expressed the youth and innocence of the deceased. The high 
silver cross, and the holy water, were borne before the coffin, at- 
tended by several children bearing lighted tapers. The body was 
carried by six young women, dressed in white ; the chief-mourner, 
attired in long white robes, walked slowly before them, her head 
enveloped in a muslin veil, that fell below her feet. The coffin was 
covered by a white pall, decorated with laurel leaves and flowers, 
a garland being placed at the head. Several young girls, attired 
in white, followed the corpse, with their heads bent towards the 
earth and their hands clasped together. The procession marched 
slowly in this order, while the priests chaunted the funeral anthem* 
An apparent veneration towards departed friends, prevails all 
through France ; although, I believe, there is as much, if not 
more, ostentation in it than sincerity, funeral preparations being 
a kind of public exhibition. 

It has been considered by many sensible persons, that ceremonies 
in religious worship are extremely useful and necessary, from the 
powerful impression they are calculated to make upon the mind ; 
this may in a great measure be true ; for it is a well-known fact, 
that no missionaries have ever succeeded in making so many pro- 
selytes as those deputed by the church of Rome. But to converts, 
the mystical consecration, and the imposing mass, are objects of 
novelty that excite curiosity and wonder, and, by the impressicm 
that they, make upon the uniniS)rmed mind, contribute towards 
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ifhe facility.of conveniion : they place an entire faith in those in«^* 
rtructorS) who, by the splendour of their religious pageants^ 
seem beings of a superior order. But to persons who, from their, 
in&ncy, .have been accustomed to the same forms, the same 
splendid and monotonous exhibitions, the impression wears ofiV 
and ceases to become imposing by frequent repetition. 

I am inclined to think that the Roman Catholics consist of 
three classes, the weak, the hypocritical, and the enthusiastic. 
The weak are ever the easy tools of the crafty : uncertain in them- 
selves, devoid of solid reflection, with little power to think, or 
act alone, they give up even what share of reason they may 
possess, to the guidance of others, who rule despotically, by 
holding forth threats, or promising pardons. The hypocritical 
find their interest advanced by imposing upon others, that which 
they secretly condemn, or despise, and turn to account of selfish 
feelings, the folly and errors of their fellow beings. It is really 
dreadful to reflect upon the serious mischief a bad man may 
achieve, who is cloaked in the garb of a priest I have heard, 
with many confirmations of their truth, instances I could not 
repeat : a confessor knows all the secrets of almost every family 
and every individual, within the sphere of his dominion. If he 
happens to be a good man, little mischief need be apprehended ; 
but if on the contrary he be an artful, designing, or wicked hy- 
pocrite, the most dreadfiil evils sometimes ensue. The penitent, 
seeking pardon and consolation, unburthens the secrets of a heart, 
subdued perhaps by fear, or governed by passion ; the confessor 
seizes such moments when the judgment yields to the feelings, 
and works to his own purposes the enervated mind of the young, 
the ignorant, or the weak; and frequently renders the unfortu- 
nate victim the tool of his own private resentments or purposes. 
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So sacred is the trust of confession^ that if the most detestable 
crimes are acknowledged, they are neveirtheless concealed : one 
secret betrayed would ruin the confessor ; he would be displace 
from his office. It was Louis the Fourteenth, I believe, who bnte 
asked a priest, if a penitent confided to him the knowledge of a 
plot that was forming, to take away the life of his king, if he 
would inform him of the danger ; to this question the confessor 
replied, " No, Sire ; I would throw myself before your majesty to 
*^ ward off the blow ; but, were you certain tx> fall by the hand of the 
" assassin, I would not betray the confession.'* Can such prin- 
ciples be consistent with the precepts of Christianity ; and is not 
the silent knowledge of a great crime almost a participation in its 
guilt? 

Of the enthusiastic professors of the Romish church, the num* 
ber perhaps predominates. Superstition, the prevailing character 
of their faith, by its mystical injunctions and belief, subverts the 
reason, and gives to the imagination that unlimited power, which 
should be tempered by the judgment. A mind so governed readily 
^opts that creed which favours its own bias, or that tends to ex- 
cite enthusiastic feelings, and easily receives those impressions 
that a sane judgment would reject. With the followers of the 
Romish church, the Virgin Mary seems to be more considered 
and worshipped, than even the Almighty ; and the old rags ap- 
pertaining to the saints are deemed as objects of greater vener^ 
ation than the majestic works of God ; but such superstition does 
not entirely prevail : the men in France are generally well edu- 
cated ; a familiar knowledge of the Latin tongue being common 
all over the Continent, it is frequently spoken. Young men are 
riot only taught the languages, but are likewise accustomed to 
exercise their reason in the studies of philosophy and science;- 
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consequently, many whose education has ^rengthened' and en-^ 
larged the powers of their mind, no longer bend to the dominion 
of that night of superstition, with which Catholicism shrouds 
Christianity ; they shake off the yoke, and, too frequently con- 
foimding the errors of the church with the religion it deforms^ 
remiiin with no other belief, than that which arises from the mere 
avowal of common sense, — the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Thus, then, a fourth class exists, who are absolute Deists ; and 
having no tiefi superior to fallible moral virtue, they are the first 
to join in any public disturbance. The mild precepts of Christianity 
forbid tumult and discord ; and it will ever be found, in states, 
that the selfish and unprincipled leaders of rebellion are gene- 
rally those, who fear no sacred law, and no Divine retributory 
justice. 

Such were the Revolutionists ; the horrors into which they 
plunged this unhappy country are inconceivable : not a town, or 
a village, but fiirnishes some new anecdote of outrage and barba- 
rity. The Revolutionists were like a legion of fiends let loose to 
prey on France : they made war alike with the living and the 
dead, and endeavoured to destroy every trace of art, every ex- 
ample of virtue, with human blood. They attempted to extir- 
pate, at the same time with the monarchial government, the 
very name of king, and all records of their history. Philosophy 
veiled in false colours the most destructive principles, and opened 
the way for an absurd system of equality in rank and possession : 
every one endeavoured to be superior, no one submitted to be 
subordinate ; confusion and riot prevailed ; that man who had 
most talent, gained the greater power, and became the worst of 
all tyrants, — ^he who first tramples on the laws, and then on those 
who helped him in their destruction. 
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The barbarous manner in which the French Revolution was 
conckictedy will be viewed by all postel^ity as an eternal blot in 
thb history of mankind The rude and uncultivated savage^ who 
feeds sometimes on human blood, destroys alone the prisoner he 
has gained in war ; but here, in the very bosom of Europe, in a 
country enlightened by Christian knowledge, arts, and literature, 
the most accursed scenes of refined wickedness were perpetrated 
upon fellow-citizens. I should blush to owe my birth to a 
nation so stained with guilt 

Many causes have been assigned for the revolution. Amongst 
them, the overgrown authority and usurpation of the Church is 
generally believed to have contributed largely towards it So nu- 
merous were religious institutions, that in many towns in France 
there were sometimes more than twenty convents. All persons 
who took upon them the monastic habit, gave up their possessions 
to the religious houses of which they became members. The 
convents also inherited their estates, when they were deceased. 
Thus, more than half the lands of France belonged to the drones 
of civil society. The labourer and mechanic toiled hard to gain 
a bare subsistence, and even a part of his scanty earnings were 
devoted to the church. The evil gained its utmost height, and, 
by its overgrown enormity, entailed a signal vengeance. The 
convents fell, never to rise again : the churches were torn down, 
plundered, or devastated, and their wretched inhabitants im- 
molated by the unsparing fury of the sword. The idle avarice, 
the vices, and the hypocrisy of the professors of religion, were 
blindly considered as arising from religion itself. The book of 
life was declared false and worthless j blasphemy and revilings 
attended all sacred things. Atheism, the dreadful instigator of 
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bloodshed and rapine, was substituted in the place of tnith ; 
and the eternal sleep of death held forth as the fearless en- 
couragement of guilt A mock temple was erected to the de- 
luded reason of madmen, aiid a prostitute chosen its presiding 
deity. 
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LETTER XVII. 

My dear i Avranchea. 

I RECEIVED your last letter in the midst of the hurry attendant 
on packing up and taking leave of our French acquaintance, so 
that I really had no leisure for writing, or I certainly would have 
answered yours, before we quitted Bayeux. The bidding adieu 
to our kind friend the Abb^, to whom we are bound in gratitude, 
as well as esteem, was indeed a painfid moment ; to gain friends 
only to know their value, and feel their loss, is in my opinion an 
acquisition more to be shunned than desired. The Abb6's kind- 
ness continued to the hour of our departure, and seemed, if pos- 
sible to increase the nearer that hour approached ; he felt there 
was little chance of our ever meeting again in this world, but 
appeared reluctant to speak it ; when we expressed our hopes 
that he might perhaps visit England, and assured him we would 
not come again into France, without seeing him, he shook his 
head and replied,—** No, I fear we shall never meet again ; I ani 
« an old man, and must not look for many years ; I shall never 
** travel ; here was I bom, and here shall I die, but you are 
" young, and may see many changes. If the prayers of so hum- 
** ble a servant of God as I am can avail, they will be sincerely 
" offered for your welfare. May God bless and direct you both ; 
" may he make you happy in this world, and guide you by the 
** right path, to immortality in a better." We were extremely 
affected by the kind and feeling manner in which the worthy 
man bestowed his benediction and farewell; Victoire likemse 
expressed her sorrow for our departure, .and .hugging Mr. S., 
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gave him three salutes on the cheek, agreeably to the French cus* 
torn. The servants came about us, and shook us heartily by the 
hand. My poor Madeleine followed us to the coach in tears, and 
so earnestly begged me to take her to England, that I felt sorry 
to deny her request There is always a melancholy feeling at- 
tendant on taking leave; besides tiie privation we sustain in quit- 
ting our friends, the reflection that we leave those persons with 
whom we have held intercourse or friendship, perhaps never to 
meet, again, until we have all shared the common lot, and then, 
that such a meeting may be. in that unknown kingdom, now 
enveloped in the dark mysteries of futurity, has something so 
awful in it, and places before our view in such plain characters, 
the bounded power of our agency, and the imcertain tenure of 
our existence, that must both pain and depress the firmest spirit ; 
yet faith, — such faith as is necessary perhaps to salvation, — dispels 
these clouds which may darken the mind of the philosopher, but 
should not that of the true Christian. 

It was nine in the morning, when we quitted Bayeux ; about 
noon we passed through the fine foi^est of Cerisy, where they fre- 
quently himt the wild boar. The forests in some parts of France, 
are very extensive : many are still peopled by " their old inha- 
bitants the wolves ;*' they are however daily diminishing in num- 
ber, for a reward of two Napoleons is given tp any person, who 
produces before the mayor of a town the head of one of these 
animals. . In the aflemoon we arrived at the beautifully situated 
town of St, Lo, in the midst of a fine wooded coimtry. St. Lo 
has an elegant cathedral. The spire, like a church we observed 
in Caen, is pierced with quatre fails. The town is piled on hills, in 
the most picturesque manner ; the massy towers and walls of its 
defence in feudal times still exist, in some parts entire. Towards 
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the extremity of the town, thdy stand upon the verge ofa lofty and 
perpenjdicular rock, from whose heights it is appalling to look down. 
After admiring the wild and picturesque beauty of St. L^p, we 
again got into the diligence, >;(rhen the tranquillity of our journey 
was interrupted by a most violent quarrel that ftrose between two 
of our fellow travellers. You do not know, I believe, the order of 
stage-coach journeying in France : thei'e is no pushing and shoving 
for places, as in England ; no " Ma'am, that's my seat** — " Sir, I 
can't ride backwards," — or any of the little pleasant altercations 
such things produce, till you have half-^r-dozen people, striving to- 
gether to get on one side the coach : no, all this trouble is spared 
you, by the precise nook you are to occupy being appointed when 
your place is booked. In number 1. sat an Officer, who came 
from Caen ; we occupied the following numbers : the rest of the 
company getting out at St. Lo, an old beau and hib housekeeper 
came in, that being the place where they had beeri booked. The 
old beau, whose powdered hair and upright curls arose above a 
most extraordinary visage, reiAinded me of one of those ctacker 
stuck figures, that righteous little Protestants bum in memory of 
Guy Fawkes. He insisted the gentleman shotild tifrn out, atad give 
place to him in snug number 1. ; the officer pleaded having tra- 
velled all the way from Gaen, and positively refused to yield ;'the 
old beau grew most violent in his wrath, and words ruh so high^ 
that every moment I expected they would come to action. Did 
you ever see a Frenchman in a passion ? If you have not, it 
would be vain attempting to describe it Monsieur beat his ca^, 
grasped his hair, accompanying these acts with such gestures, 
'such expressions, that I half suspected we had got a madman 
into the coach ; but after all, his threatenings proved like the ex- 
plosion of a fire-work, that makes a' loud noise, but does no mis- 
chief. Apropos, before I quit the subject of the diligence, sup- 
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pose that I describe to you a French postillion j a person of con- 
siderable importance to the traveller, and the Femmesde Chambrej 
at the inns, as he passes along. Imagine, then, a gay, brisk 
young fellow, with a well-powdered head; his hair plaited into a 
thick club tail, that stands out behind, and keeps time to the 
motion of the horses as they jog on j his blue jacket turned up 
with red, and well set with buttons. He vaults, with great 
alacrity, into the saddle, and thrusts his legs into a pair of 
buckets, which the jack-boots very much resemble. As he enters 
or quits a town, he smartly cracks his short whip with incredible 
celerity, whose loud and startling sounds ring in your ears as you 
pass along. 

Quitting St. Lo, we arrived in the evening at Coutances, 
where we remained two days, and amused ourselves with viewing 
the town, cathedral, &c The cathedral is extremely beautiful, 
not remarkably rich in its decorations, but of that plain kind 
which peculiarly characterises the early Norman architecture, 
and the'most elegant specimen I have yet seen in Normandy* 

Coutances is not only celebrated for the fine country in which 
it is situated, but also for the personal charms of its female 
inhabitants. The market, where the young girls assemble 
with their baskets of firuit, &c. really presents a variety of love^ 
liness and beauty seldom witnessed, I believe, in any country ; 
for the women have both remarkably fine features and complexions. 

We made several attempts to draw in the neighbourhood ; but 
the rain that fell in torrents, drove us from our occupation, and 
compelled our return to the inn. Mr. S. made a drawing of the 
singular costume of the women of C!outances. This consists of 
a white muslin cap, that rises considerably above the head, and 
has two several borders, which, as the crown of the cap, are 
neatly plaited. These borders, at least a foot in width, are very 
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Stiffly stardiedi and project (turning upwards) from either side of 
the head. 

We left Coutances, and continued our route for Granville^ 
arriving there in safety on the evening of the ^6th of September. 
When we entered the inn at Granville, I at first imagined some 
mistake had occurred in the person who directed us to it ; for I 
could not suppose such a dirty habitation intended for the reception 
of respectable travellers ; and I found another English &mily who 
were equally surprised on the same account. Granville is a poor 
seaport town. The rain that had fallen incessantly, rendered 
the streets so filthy, that we literally waded through mud, in 
passing along them. 

In this place we were detained two days, before we could ob* 
tain any conveyance to Avranches. In the want of better occu* 
pation, we amused ourselves with walking upon the beach, 
looking through a telescope, and counting sea-guUs and porpoises, 
like poor Londoners, caged up in a seaport town. To add to 
our miseries, it rained hard nearly the whole of elEich day. When 
we ventured out, the mud was so intolerable, that I was obliged 
to purchase a pair of wooden shoes. The country people even 
run in these sabots with great ease ; but being unaccustomed to 
them, I should have fallen at every step, had I not been sup- 
ported by Mr. S.'s arm. 

The girl of whom I bought my wooden shoes was extremely 
beautiful, and addressed me with so much natural politeness and 
good-breeding, that many a Quixotic knight would have taken her 
for a princess in disguise. The women of Granville wear a dress 
peculiar to their town. It is extremely becoming, and some- 
what resembles, in front, the turban of an eastern Rajah. Their 
long doak,. of white woollen, with a scolloped hood and border 
falls over the figure in the most elegant folds. 
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The beauty of this girl was greatly ^ihanced by the exeeeAsive 
neatness of her attire. With some difficulty I induced her to 

permit Mr* S to draw her portrait; md she alone a)n- 

sented, on condition that it should not be shown to any person 
in the town. She threw aside her cloak, the better to dieqplky 
her scarlet handkercluef, and the little gold cross that hung 
pendant round her neck. She seated h^self byiny side in 
the dirty room she inhabited, which formed a striking contrast 
to the gentility and neatness of her person. While Mr. S 
was drawing, she gratified her curiosity by questioning me 
respecting England ; and very pertinently asked, if England was 
such a fine place, and the people so happy there, what could 
induce so many of them to wander about France ? When I 
replied, " A desire to gratify their curiosity," she said, "Curiosity 
was a thing never satisfied ; and that (xod intended all people to 
rest content in the land where they were bom." 

We bid adieu to our pretty GranviUese, and once more 
returned to the dirty inn, where it became quite a^ occupation 
to prevent my clothes, or any thing I had, from touching the 
floor. The, covering of the wretched bed on which I slept,, wai 
black with dirt, yet were the pillow cases trimmed with point. 
Trifling as this may appear, it is an inconsii^ncy that charac- 
terises the French in more important things. Mademoiselle, 
who sells baubles fi-om her basket, and lives on pottage, will have 
her Bourgoin head-dress trimmed with fine lace ; ^and Monsieur 
U Artiste des Ferruques, whose entire wardiobe rests upon his 
back, will frequently display a hand adorned by more than one 
ring, and offer his pinch of snuff* from a silver box. 

But I must now return to the mention of Granville, a town 
celebrated for the verv gallant and spirited attack made by the 
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Vend^ens, during the dreadful epocha of the Revolution. It 
appears from the account of the war, in the interesting memoirB 
of Madame de Laroc^ejacquelein, that the English goveiTjment 
had given promises of assistance to the B^oyalists. Supported 
by the expectation of these succours (that proved vain), the Veil* 
ddens . attacked Granvillie, -and comnieneed their operations at 
aiiie o'clock at nighty continuing ihem during 36 lioiiysj wheii 
the slau^ter of thelir men, aiidliie fire that poured upoii them 
from the ramparts, obliged their general, Henri de' Lsroche- 
jacqii^lein, tD'order a retreat Many of the Vend^en chiefs, 
particularly H^ri,'Cathelineau;' aiid Lescure^, perfoi'med through- 
out the war, deeds of such heroic Vatotif and disinterested self- 
devotion, that entitles them to as glorious Ta metnory,' and as 
unfading a wrfedth, as any which thfe suffrages of ttiankilid have 
devoted to the assertors of Greek of Rotoainlibferty. La Vendue 
is «aGired ground ; fbr tihe peaceful and ufidisciplitaed inhabitants 
of La Vendue gave up their homes, their dearest ties, their all 
in the eause of virtuous freedoni ; at 6! time when oppression, 
tyrjEumy, or servile submission' 'were no longer considered a 
reproach, when vice stood paramount, and to bow to her yoke, 
became the surest means of self-preservation. * The Vend6ens, 
^* 'gainst giant vice, with giant vigour rose,*' with their blood 
they attempted her subversion, and but failed in their purpose 
when they failed in their existence. The interest I felt in the 
recollection of their sufferings, their victories, and their fall, 
induced me to learn such particulars as I could of their attack 
cm Granville, an engagenlent but slightly mentioned by 
Madame de Larochejacquelein, as she was not on the spot at the 
time ; and I shall here repeat some circumstances relating to it, 
that I believe have never yet been made public, and that, I 
doubt not, will prove interesting to you. 
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It. must be remembered that the Vend6ens were accompanied 
in their marches, by their women, children, and the defenceless 
and aged of their province, who dared not quit the army, without 
being certain of meeting death from the blues, who ravaged the 
country. 

The Vendeen women not only exhorted their husbands and 
their kindred to deeds of valour, but frequently, warmed by the 
enthusiasm of self-devotion, caught the spirit they difiused, and 
performed actions that reflect honour upon that sex who were 
nevier designed by nature for hostile purposes. Surely then the 
glory is greater, when, in defiance of their nature and their 
habits, they devoted themselves to the common cause, and 
shared the fate of a husband, a father, or a son. 

In the attack on Granville, the Royalists hoped the most 
from the position they had taken, along a flat shore which the* 
tide had lefl ; but here they were not only exposed to the fire 
of cannon from the ramparts, but also from some republican 
vessels that came into the port Thus hemmed in, and beset 
on every side, they were short of ammunition, when several 
Vend6en women, (who had accompanied the army from 
Avranches, where the greater nimiber remained with the aged 
and infirm,) evinced an intrepid alacrity, collected stones from 
off the beach, and assisted in loading the cannon. A female, 
mounted on horseback, and waving in her hand a white flag, 
rode from rank to rank, encouraging the people, and exhorting 
those few of her own sex who were present to lay aside the 
weakness and timidity of women, and to trust in that Gk)d who 
best knew the justice of their cause. 

It was soon discovered that a party of £he republican blues 
were marching round to the beach, by a pass in the cliffs. The 
heroic Vendeen immediately turned her horse towards the spot. 
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and waving her banner^ conjured those who trusted in Grod and 
loved their King, to follow her. She then gained the pass, and 
heading her party, stood firm in its defence. The first revo- 
lutionist who advanced, cursed her with bitter oaths, and saying 
he would bring her from her horse, discharged the contents of 
his musket at her head; the ball missed its aim, and passed 
over the shoulder of the undaunted heroine, who waved her flag, 
and accompanied the action with emphatically exclaiming, Vive 
le Rou Again they fired, and again the shot missed its aim, 
wounding alone the air through which it passed ; once more she 
raised herself upon the horse, and again exclaimed, " Vive le 
Roi.^^ Such an heroic contempt of danger, impressed even the 
blood-hounds that pursued her ; their leader ordered the firing 
to cease, and directed she should be made prisoner ; this was 
easily accomplished : what became of her aflerwards is not cer- 
tainly known, and I could only learn, that it was believed she 
had most probably perished upon the scaffold of the Royalists at 
Nantes. 

We lefl Granville, and, afler travelling through a very 
beautiful country^ gradually mounted a steep ascent ; and winding 
round a road cut in the sides of the hill, at length gained the 
lofly summit of this mountainous declivity ; where stands the 
delightfully situated town of Avranches. 

Of the cathedral, there remains but a few broken arches and 
pillars, with a heap of stones. The destruction of this building 
originated from the revolutionists, who, taking off the lead that 
covered the roof, in order to convert it into shot, the weather, 
in process of time, destroyed the building. Here Henry the 
Second did penance for the murder of Beckett. A flat stone, 
with a cup engraved upon it, still marks the spot of kingly humi- 
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Hation. The site of this cathedral commaiids a most deli^ti\il 
md extensive view, remarkable for a combination of impdsihg 
objects. Tlie day was unfavourable, biit the gleams of swtk 
that broke from time to time through the thick t^louds^ and 
threw a transient briDiancy upon the diistant scenery^ gave a 
very striking efFect to the bold features of the landscape. The 
broken arches of the cathedral, upon the summit of the emi-- 
nence, form the foreground of the scene; the valley below, 
covered with wood$ and fine verdure, appears far distant, extend-^ 
ing for many miles. The town winds round the hill in gentle 
descent; in the bottom the river serpentines through many 
brandies, till it falls into a large arm of the sea. The thick 
woods grow to the extreme verge of the shore, and form a 
beautiful contrast to the wide expanse of waters, in which they 
seem to lave tiieir branches. Beyond, in the midst of the sea, 
arises 400 fe^ above the surface of the wator, the majestic rock of 
Mount St. Micliael, and near it another, but smaller rock, 
called the Tombalaine. In the distant and blue horizon appears 
the long and extending land of Britanny, mingling with the sur- 
rounding ]iU;mosphere, from which it is alone distinguished 
by a faint and uncertain line, that, like the prospect of our 
fixture jrears, impresses the mind with a deeper interest from its 
distant and impenetrable form* Mount St. Michael is a league 
in circumference ; in some parts the rock is peip^idicular ; it is 
flooded entirely at high water, but when the tide is out, the rock 
may be approached by the sands 5 some danger, however, attends 
the passage to liicise who are not perfectly well acquainted with 
the tracks as many quickaands interc^, where travellers have 
firequendy been loat. 

Them is a small : town on Mount St Michael The dastle,' 
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wlucIicataildkJBtthe.top^iif iiei^ byrtep&^qt in the solid 

Mek In the jear 7Q6, St Aubcrt, Bishop of AvKancfaes^ here 
firrt erected the ehapel dedicated to S|» Michael ; in 966, Richard 
-Alt &fit Duke of Normandy, established a convent of monks of 
^thamdepof SL Benoit, and in 1024, Eichard, the second Duke 
of < Normandy, built the dinrch, which still exists. TTie pro- 
visions that supply the f^itress, are sent up in a basket drawn 
hy a maehinet Tradition says^ that there wae; in this eastle sn 
JoUigatory^ ov concealed trap-door, where, in feudal times, per- 
aons weire. taken, whom the^tati§ directed shouM be secretly put 
out of the way«. Under pretext of showing tjbem the castle, th^ 
were conducted into a remote dxainber, there they soon met 
their destined fate, for chancing to step upon the concealed door, 
diey were precipitated into the abyss, many hundred feet below. 
They stiU exhibit at thi^ fortress the sword and shield of St 
Michael, and some cannon left by the Engli^»* when they naade 
B fruitless jattempt to take possession of the rock* Here it was 
:^t in former timers, the kings of France and the dukes, of 
.Bkritaaby made frequent pilgrimages^ and performed penance at 
the shrisKe of SiL MicfaaeL 

We had a letter of iiitrodui^tion to an English faniily residing at 
Avymches, who received'us with great kindness and hospitality. 
The ladies regretted that I had not. arrived a few days sooner, to 
cvstiiess'ithe ceremony of a nun's taking the noviciate veil, in the 
oonveiit /of Benedictines hereL AU the English families in 
Ananches^ were present on this occasion. The ladies gave me a 
long aceoQjQt of their ceremony^ which excited e^ gpod deal €£ 
^kdateaty aa iShe Qiin inaifited iipoiu taking thSe veil, in idirect oppor 
liiioh to the^ wiil of her family^/ She was young, handsome, and 
itke dUld^ofxidi. parents, »3iq are greatly. distrei^iedliiy her lo8i|. 
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When a yoiirig woman is about receiving the noviciate Veil, (ot 
fai their phrase, is to become the spouse of Christ,) she entem 
the church in a bridal suit, indicative of her still belonging to 
the world. This novice appeared dressed in white satin, her 
head adorned with pearls and ostrich feathers. She was attended 
by a little girl, who acted as her bride's-maid, attired also in 
white^ and wearing a gadand of flowers upon her head, llie 
novice took her place next to the Lady Abbess, in the most 
conspicuous part of the church. Towards the conclusion of the 
service, she retired, and was shortly after re-conducted to her 
seat by the superior, but her gay dress was now changed, for she 
had cast off the world, and in its stead she wore the black attire 
of the nuns, carrying a taper in her hand, an emblem of the. light 
of faith. The priests and sisters advanced towards the altar, the 
novice was then presented to the nuns, saluting each in token of 
sisterly affection ; lastly, the abbess embraced her, encircling her 
waist with a broad leathern girdle, and threw over her head the 
white veil. The novice then advanced to the altar, and kneeUhg 
before it, still holding her taper, she took the vows of chastity, 
poverty, and humility. The priest gave her the benediction ; 
after which she arose, and putting aside her taper, fell upon her 
&ce before the altar ; an action that denoted her being dead to 
the world. She remained thus extended, and without motion, 
covered by her long white veil, when twelve female children, 
dressed in white, with garlands about their heads, brought little 
ba^ets of flowers, which they strewed over the novice in tok^ 
of performing her funeral rite. After thus lying extended 
during some time, she was at length raised up, and reconducted 
to her seat; The cer»iony concluded by a sermon being 
preiEiched on the merit of her sacrifice. I must now bid you 
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farewell* We leave Avranches to night at twelve o'clock, for 
St Malo. The English ladies here are full of concern for me, 
they threaten me with bruises, and almost broken bones, in 
the journey; so terrible I hear is the road we have to pass. 
Adieu. I shall write again from Kennes. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Rennes en Bretagne. 

I SHOULD, my dear , have written to you immediately upon 

our arrival here, had I been capable of the least exertion, but 
what with the fatigue of such long journeys, almost without rest, 
and the joltings we have endured by the way, for the two first 
days after our arrival I could really hardly move. Surely never 
were there worse roads, than those we have passed : if they be a 
specimen of what we have yet to come, I much doubt if we return 
home without being maimed Sometimes a sudden jerk threw us 
from our seats, or tossed our heads against the roof of the car- 
riage, which I never expected to get here without breaking down. 
I wrote my last letter to you from Avranches, We quitted that 
charming place at midnight, and breakfasted the next morning 
at Dol, en Bretagne, where an entirely new scene presented it- 
self; for the dirt and misery of the people exhibited a state of 
existence so comfortless and wretched, that I could scarcely 
fancy them the inhabitants of a civilised country. Dol is an 
ancient Gothic town : the shops still remain in their original state ; 
their Gothic fronts, supported by short massy ornamented co- 
lumns, that unite with each other, and form the streets into co- 
lonnades. We continued our route, and the carriage after passing 
through an arm of the sea entered St Malo, a fine town, adjacent 
to the island of Jersey. It is surrounded by ramparts and strong 
towers, that still remain entire ; these were erected more than 
four hundred years since : they exhibit a very perfect specimen of 
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the Strongly foitftified, aodwsUed tbwns of £>nner ^ea. The. 
view from St. Malo is peculiar, and striking; little rocks and for-; 
tiffied islands appear in die midst of the sea^ ss fiur as the eye 
can distinguish distant objects. It was Rve o'clock in die afbex^* 
ikoon^ when we wice more found oucselvea in a comfortable inn 
at St. Malo( and at three isi the morning we again commenoed 
another tirescmie. journey. At noon we passed the charmingly 
situated town of Hedee, where^ upon a high rock rising amidst 
the finest woods, stand the remains of » castle^ that formerly be- 
Idoged to the Duchess Anne. It was here that I may say, I hod 
the first view of the people of Bretagne, in all their native wHd- 
ness ; for the du-riage rested in the market-place, and gave me 
full time to consider the strange appearance of those who were 
to us a new race of beings. The wild look whidi more particu- 
larly chamcterisea the men, is greatly increased by dieir wearitug 
their hair long and loose ^ they have a most uncivilised and rude 
air» and seem in a state of extreme poverty, A boy came up to 
the cacriage, and appeared anxious to induce us to buy the fruit 
he hdd in a basket ; as we could not speak to him in his own lan^ 
guage (the Patois), we gave him a small piece of money, iriteoid* 
ing to purdiase^ some fixiit; he looked suiprked, and would 
actually hove emptied the whole contents of his basket in return, 
GQuld. we have taken it. I afterwards found, that this would bav^ 
been less than the value of what we gave him, so extremely dieap' 
23^ all kinds of fruit and provisions in Britanny ; but this is of 
litde advantage to the people^ their labour being paid in the same 
proportion. We continued our fatiguing jcmmey from iie46t^^ 
and at five in the afternoon, arrived at Bennes, afber having bad 
very little re»t fiom travelling in sudb dreadiftil roads, during ilkfa 
last ea^-^andrforty hours. I w:as so tired that I ^eould scarcely* 
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alight from the voiture, and really dread the thoughts of such 
another journey* 

Rennes, the capital of Upper Britanny, is a large and very 
agreeable city, the streets much wider than those of Paris, and 
remarkably clean. The town is in some parts modem and well 
built ; in others there is a variety of most ancient houses, gene- 
rally built of wood, curiously carved, and highly interesting, from 
their architectural ornaments, and scenic character. The busy 
groups of females washing their linen in the river, adds greatly 
to the lively effect of the many picturesque objects, that would 
afford such admirable subjects for the pencil The cathedral, which 
was modem, and of Grecian architecture, with several churches, 
were destroyed diu'ing the Revolution, and nowpresent in rains but 
indications of their former grandeur. A few convents still exist : 
that of St Ives, (at present inhabited by a sisterhood of Hospi- 
tidiers,) is the most ancient A tallow-chandler's magazine, or 
store-house occupies a chapel, which, to judge from the Gothic 
ornaments, the beautiful painted glass, and the few broken arches 
that still remain, must have been a most elegant religious edi- 
fice; indeed the Revolution seems to have spared nothing in 
Rennes, but the old houses, that were too poor to excite a spirit 
qf devastation and plunder. It is really a lamentable sight to 
travel through a country, where every town exhibits the finest 
works of art mouldering into decay, not by the progress of time, 
but from the unsparing hand of civil devastation. Rennes, the 
ancient Condate, was so important a city in the time of Caesar, that 
he placed in it a garrison, under the command of Crassus. The 
towers and walls that stiU remain in some parts entire, are of 
great antiquity ; modem houses are here and there built upon 
their mtesy ruins. Several of the particular towers and entrances 
so noted in history, during the siege that Rennes sustained fix)m 
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John of Gaunt, may be yet traced or seen, of these port St. 
George, is perhaps the most perfect 

A large crucifix has lately been erected in one of the principal 
streets, where persons are continually praying. Crosses are 
very commonly placed, by the roadnside in France, but more 
particularly in Britanny, for the benefit of those pious travellers, 
who may feel disposed to stop and pray during their journey. 
I observed suspended at the base of the large crucifix in Rennes, 
a variety of little wax figures, representing children, arms, 
heads, and different parts of the human body : upon inquiring 
into the meaning of these suspended figures, you may imagine 
how much I was surprised, on learning that they were the offer- 
ings of sick persons ; for it is a custom with the followers of the 
church of Rome, if they have a disease in their arms, legs, &c 
or if one of their children is afflicted with sickness, to pur- 
chase a little waxen image of an infant, or of the same limb, as 
that which is diseased, and suspending it at the foot of the cross, 
or at the shrine of a patron saint, they offer up prayers for their 
restoration to health. This custom is undoubtedly a remain of 
paganism ; the Greeks and Romans in cases of sickness, used the 
same observance. I remember having seen in the British Mu- 
seum the breast of a female, carved in marble, that had ueen 
the offering of a sick person to the heathen gods. 

After examining the little wax figures, we walked to the con- 
vent of St Ives, and my curiosity prompted me to seek an inter- 
view with the abbess. This was a very easy matter, as the sisters 
took young ladies, either French or English, to board and edu- 
cate. Accordingly, I pulled the bell, determined to make an 
enquiry relative to their terms an excuse for my visit. A nun 
spoke to me through the little grating, and giving me a key, de^ 
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Sired me to proceed along the gallery, and unlock the first 
door, begging me not to take out the key, and to be sure 
and shut it after me as soon as I should be in the apart- 
ment. I obeyed her injunctions, and found myself in a lofty 
room, that received light from some iron-barred windo\ra imme* 
diately below the ceiling: on the opposite side a large iron 
grating was covered within the bars by a black curtain. Several 
passages from the Testament were inscribed upon the walls. A 
solitary table and chair constituted the whole ftirniture of the 
room. I read all the texts, looked at the grating, and sat down, 
wondering no person appeared, as the nun had assured me I 
should be immediately received by the mother, for so she called 
the abbess. After waiting very patiently for a considerable time, 
and no one appearing, I thought of making an unceremonious 
retreat ; but found, to my surprise, that I was fairly a prisoner, for 
there was no handle to the lock, or any means of opening the door 
within this apartment. After waitmg thus incarcerated more than 
half an hour, the curtain began to move, and I perceived through 
the iron bars a figure dressed in white, enveloped with a black 
veil. I presently understood, that this Was the Lady AbbesSj who, 
I conjectured, to increase the awe of her appearance, had kept 
me so long expecting her coming. She made me sit down before 
she unveiled, and was polite enough to say, she was glad to see 
me, even if I had no other motive than that of coming to pay my 
respects to the superior of such a convent as hers. She then threw 
up her veil, and exhibited the countenance of a very cross old 
lady, who looked more accustomed to scolding than devotion. 
But, as the law of physiognomy is sometimes rather hard judging, 
I determined to observe her manner, ere I set down the sharp 
nose!, and contracted brows, as the infallible marks of a scold* 
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Before I left lier, I was howevCT confirmed in my physiognomical 
observations ; for the excessive sharpness, and peremptory exa- 
mination of the mother relative to who I was, &c. convinced me 
she did not rank amongst the order of g^itle devotees. She told 
me a little of her own history, her misfortunes in the Revofattion, 
and^ amongst other things, averred, that the Virgin Mary had 
twice appeared to her during her sufferings for the faith. ^^ The 
Virgin Mary, madam !^' said I, not a little surprised ^ Aye, the 
Holy Virgin," ri^lied the old lady ; " the blessed protector of 
religious houses ; the mother of our Lord, by whose side tibe nuns 
will sit in heaven, and the abbesses next to him on the right 
hand." This was quite enough for me: I soon bid lier good 
morning, and went away, reflecting how well the old lady had 
settled the precedency of heaven. But I find such visions and 
privileges are very common with the superiors of religious houses* 

Rennes is so celebrated in history for having been besi^ed by 
^ old John of Gaunt, time honoured Lancaster," and likewise for 
the gallant defkice made by the famous Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Comte de LongueviUe, in the year 1356, that I should be per* 
haps deprivii^ you of some amus^nent to pass over the event in 
total silence, more especially when I reflect that unless you have 
made the history of Britaimy, a particular study, Bettrand du 
Guesdin may be a hero, with whose achievements in this pro- 
vince you are Uttle acquainted. 

The English, B&ev the battle of Poictiers, became so formi- 
dable in France, that the safety of the whole kingdom was ext^ 
dingered* The Duke of Lancaster, then chief of the English 
forces, accompanied by Philippe of Navarre, earl of Evreux, held 
all Normandy in his possession^ The. disasters of the realm 
presented a favourable opportunity for tlie English forces to pass 
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into Britannj^ in support of the young 0>unt de Montfort^ who 
laid a contested claim to the duchy. De Montfbrt had espoused 
the youngest daughter of Edward the Third, King of England, 
who warmly aided his cause. Such was the state of things, when 
the dauphin regent of France, distracted with the disasters of his 
country, could not fiilfil his engagement of sending immediate 
assistance to his ally Charles, Count de Blois. This was, there* 
fore, a favourable crisis for the house of Montibrt Rennes, the 
capital of Britanny, was in possession of the rival prince, Charles. 
• The Duke of Lancaster determined to profit by the opportunity, 
and lay siege to the city without delay. The Lord of Fenhoiiet 
marched into Bennes, to prepare for its defence. Bertrand du 
Guesdin who purposed joining him arrived too late; for the 
gates of the city were dosed. He did not, however, remain 
inactive, but watched the motions of the English army, harassing 
their troops in a manner so prudent and vigilant, that his ene* 
mies could neither surprise or take him prisoner. In one of 
these skirmishes, Du Guesdin succeeded in making captive the 
Baron de la Pole, an English knight The French soldiers, upon 
this occasion, had a saying, that ^^Vaigle Bretonne avoit plunU 
la potde Anglaise. ^ Bertrand offered De la Pole his liberty with- 
out ransom, on condition that he would procure from the Duke 
of Lancaster a free permission that he and his followers should 
be suffered to enter Rennes without opposition. The Baron 
accepted the terms, and returned with this answer to Bertrand, 
That Lancaster would rather suffer five hundred French archers 
to enter Jlennes, than Du Guesdin singly to pass within its walls. 



* Du Guesdii^ was fiequaitly distingaiahed by the appeUadon of the Eagle^ firom 
having that bird as his arms emblazoiied upon his sliield. 
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The siege continued during an unusually severe winter. Ber- 
trand^ undismayed^ hovered about the English camp^ and fre- 
quently engaged with their troops, retreating alone in cases of ab- 
solute necessity, into the forests of Rennes and Chateaubriant 
The neighbouring castle of Fougeray, a fortress of considerable 
importance, was in the possession of the English, and commanded 
by a gallant knight Du Guesdin resolved to wrest it from them; 
and taking with him only a few determined followers, disguised 
as wood-cutters, each bearing a load of fuel on their backs, they 
proceeded to the castle, after having stationed a party of soldiers, 
concealed in the adjacent wood. The severity of the season made 
fuel a most desirable article ; and those who had it for sale were 
freely admitted without the least suspicion of their purpose. 
The drawbridge of Fougeray was let down : Du Guesclin and 
his chosen men gained the portal ; and throwing down their 
bundles of wood against the door, so that it could not be in- 
stantly closed, Bertrand hastily drew from beneath his doak a 
dagger, and stabbed the porter to the heart His companions did 
the same by the guard. The alarm was immediately given, and 
the ambuscade advanced from the wood, crying, in a loud voice, 
" Notre Damcy Guescliuj^ an exclamation terrible to the English. 
The conflict was short and fierce. Bertrand singly repelled seven 
men who attacked him, but received a severe wound. The 
castle WBB subdued, and all its inhabitants made captiva The 
army of Lancaster, harassed by Du Guesclin, and suffering from 
the severity of the season, murmured at the long-protracted 
siege. The citizens of Rennes, detesting the English yoke, and 
attached to the interests of Charles de Blois, determined to 
endure every rigour, rather than surrender their town. The Duke 
had recourse to stratagem, and caused a mine to be carried 
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under the earthy as far as the centre of the city, intending, 
during the night, so soon as the excavation should be completed, 
to surprise the unwary citizens, and take their town, before they 
could rally to defend it. This project was defeated, according to 
the superstition of the times, by a miraculous ringing of the great 
church bell ; it is also recorded that a statue of the Virgin, 
stretched forth her hand, to indicate the place of danger : be this 
as it may, a mine could surely be discovered without the necessity 
of a miracle. The Duke of Lancaster, upon hearing that his 
plan was frustrated, gave himself up to a violent paroxysm of rage, 
and vowed most solemnly, that he would not quit the town, rnitil 
he had planted the English banner upon its walls* The citizens 
remained firm in their defence ; but human' fortitude that can 
resist evil, must sometimes bend to fate, and that courage, which 
danger could not subdue, was at length broken by famine. 

A general council assembled in the great hall, to deliberate 
upon measures for their immediate relief; capitulation seemed 
the only refuge left, this was resolved upon, when an old hour* 
geois proposed to the assembly a stratagem, which he olBfered to 
carry into execution : he would leave the town as a discontented 
person, and seek the Duke of Lancaster, to inform him the 
people of Rennes expected a succour of four thousand men^ who 
were now actually advancing to their aid, and if this were cut 
off, they must necessarily surrender to the English. Hie strata*- 
gem succeeded, and the bourgeois contrived to escape, from his 
guard, while the Duke was gone in search of the four thouimnd 
men. Du Guesclin met the frigitive on his way to Nantes, and 
learning from him the success of his plan, determined to seize 
the opportunity, (offered by the absence of the Duke,) to enter 
Rennes. He surprised in their camp the remaining English 
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forces^ fiercely encountered them, and burnt their tents : without 
loss of time he seized the supplies that had been brought to the 
English, and carried them into the town, as a present succour 
to the almost famished citizens. Bertrand then pursued with 
alacrity, the necessary defence, repaired the walls, and encouraged 
the people. The Duke returned, greatly provoked at having been 
made the easy dupe of a shallow artifice. Nothing was talked of 
but the exploits of Du Guesclin ; the Baron de la Pole spoke so 
highly in his praise, that it inspired Lancaster, with the desire 
to see so famous a captain. Accordingly he dispatched a herald, 
who sounded a trumpet before the walls of Renhes, and demanded 
a parley with the governor : this obtained, he delivered the royal 
bidding of his master, and offered a safe conduct for Du Gues* 
clin if he would accept the invitation, to visit John of Gaunt, and 
his nobles in their camp. Bertrand gave the herald a thousand 
florins in gold, and a velvet robe, saying, " he would willingly 
visit so generous a foe." Du Guesclin was conducted into the 
presence of the Duke, by Sir John Chandos, and the Baron de la 
Pole. The Prince saluted him with marks of esteem and respect^ 
and afi;er much conversation offered him great dignities, if he 
would join the English party. Bertrand, surprised by such a 
proposition, replied, with some tokens of anger, " No, Sire, I 
should be unworthy of them, could I accept them. To convince 
you. Prince, that I am not, I here reject your offer. I belong to 
Charles de Blois, and I will serve him faithfiilly." At that 
moment an English knight burst from the press that siurounded 
the Duke, and advancing towards Bertrand, exclaimed, " Du 
Guesclin, if you are a true knight, grant my prayer. You seized 
the castle of Fougeray, and murdered the commander : meet me 
in single combat ?** " Yes," replied Bertrand, " if the Duke, whose 
guest I am, will grant permission." This was gained, and the 
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combat agreed upon. The next morning the adversaries entered 
the lists, for some time the contest appeared equal ; but Du 
Guesclin at length triumphed, and unhorsed his rival on the field. 
His arms and horse, according to the laws of chivalry became 
the right of the victor: Bertrand refused to accept them, and re- 
signed the spoil to the esquire of his foe ; an act that greatly 
exalted the conduct of the victorious knight 

The siege of Rennes, proved long and fruitless, and the sol- 
diers began to murmur at the hardships they endured T?his 
discontent obliged the Duke to hold a council, in which it was 
advised that the siege should be instantly raised ; but Lancaster 
felt that by such a measure his honour would be tarnished, as he 
had publicly vowed never to quit the town, till he had planted 
the English banner upon its walls. 

The inhabitants of Rennes, whose supplies were nearly ex- 
hausted, found themselves in no condition much longer to hold 
out a defence. Du Guesclin knew the discontent that prevailed 
in the English army, as well as the distresses of his own ; and pro- 
posed, therefore, to the Duke, that he should be permitted to 
plant the English standard upon the walls, if he would afterwards 
withdraw his powers. But, fearing Lancaster might discover the 
miserable state of the citizens, Du Guesclin, ever ready to prevent 
stratagem by Jinessey caused the people to display all the provi- 
sions that remained in the town, and to set up empty barrels, 
that they might pass for a store of wine. This succeeded ;' Lan- 
caster was deceived. The Duke then, in observance of his vow, 
planted with his own hand, a banner upon the walls; and having 
satisfied his conscience by an equivocal performance of the oath, 
immediately withdrew his force. Thus ended the memorable 
siege of Rennes, still recalled to the minds of the present inhabi- 
tants, by the streets being yet named after the chief captains who 
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were engaged in it, such as the Rue du Guesclin, De Clisson, De 
Beaumanoir, &c &c. . 

Since we have been at Rennes, we have remarked how much 
even the better class of people differ from the French j they have 
not the least trait of their complaisance, but address you in a 
tough and brutal way. We have observed also their excessive dis- 
like of the English ; and I cannot here omit relating a trifling in- 
cident that will serve to illustrate the character of gentlemen 
Bretons, for I believe they are all very much alike. I was yes- 
terday making a sketch of Fort St. George, an ancient gateway in 
the outskirts of the town, when several persons, habited like gen- 
tlemen, came up, and very unceremoniously placed themselves 
about me. I imagine they considered it impossible a foreigner 
could understand French ; for they were very personal in their 
remarks, and amused themselves with conjecturing who I, might 
be. At last they agreed I was either Italian or English ; but from 
my dress they determined the latter, and because all Englishr 
women were little creatures. This remark introduced a conversa- 
tion, upon the general character of our nation, which thev abused 
" in good set terms," without moving from their station. As I 
resolved to finish my drawing, I mustered up courage sufficient 
to continue it, without heeding their rudeness ; till one of them, 
wishing to gratify his curiosity by staring me in the face, placed 
himself between me and the object I was delineating. I motioned 
with my hand for him to move; but this he did not, or would not 
understand. I then, in few words, civilly begged, him to get out 
of the W9,y. Immediately one of them exclaimed, — ^ She speaks 
French, do aU the women in, England speak French?** I 
took no notice of this, determined that I would not give 
up an English spirit, and be driven from my seat by im- 
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pertinence. These Breton gentlemen then entered into a iresh 
discourse upon French and English literature^ and agreed that all 
w6 possessed was borrowed from the French^ and that our best 
editions of l^akspeare, were a translation from Voltaire, who had 
given him beauties of his own, which the original never possessed. 
Whilst they were thus displaying their knowledge of such won* 
derful literary mysteries, a French officer came up, who knew 
these men, and seemed surprised at their intrusion. He begged 
them to remove, and politely apologised for their impertinence j 
assuring me that he was no Breton, and that if I knew the people 
as he did, I should find them the most brutal mannered, either 
in France, or any other country. 

The excessive dislike the people of Britanny beai: towards the 
English, is to be attributed, in a principal degree, to the idea 
they have formed, and yet entertain, respecting the conduct 
of England in the affair of Quiberon Bay, where our admi- 
nistration landed during the war a number of French emigrants 
to join the royalists. These imfortunate persons were all 
slaughtered in the action that ensued, and the French govem*- 
ment, always desirous of disseminating amongst the people 
a hatred towards the English, caused a report to be circulated 
in Britanny, that we had sent the emigrants to Quiberon, 
for the purpose of being there murdered. I was walking 
yesterday with Mr. S in Rennes, when we stopped at the 

door of a i^op, to examine a large map of Britanny. Mr. S ■ ■ ■ ■ 
looking for Auray, traced his finger along the map, till he paused 
at the mark of the celebrated druidical remain ; and, turmi^ 
to me, said, " There is Camac." An officer who chanced to be 
passing at the moment, came up to him, and, with a fierce lool^ 
placed hia own finger upon the map, exclaiming, <^ And there is 
Quiberon /" 
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My DEAR — , PloefmdL 

Wb left Rennes in a cabriolet at five o'clock in the mornings and 
proceeded on our way^ before the sun shone forth through grey 
and heavy clouds. At length the thick vapours that veiled the 
landscape gradually dispersed, and the cheerful greens of hills, 
trees, and valleys appeared in all their varied colours to gladden 
the eye with the prospect of re-animated nature. We continued 
our journey in this wildly picturesque country, passing through 
thick forests of chesnut trees, with which Britanny abounds. 
By the road's side, or in the fields, many wretchedly dirty-* 
looking women were loit^ing, with the distaff in their hands, 
watching their cows and goats. The Bretons dwell in huts, 
generally built of mud ; men, pigs, and children live all together, 
without distinction, in these cabins of accumulated filth andmisery 
The people are, indeed, dirty to a loathed excess, and to this 
may be attributed their unhealthy, and even cadaverous aspeet 
Their manners are as wild and savage as their appearance, the 
only indication they exhibit of mingling at all with civilized 
eceatures, is^ that whenever they meet you, they bow their 
beads, or take off their hats in token of respect I could not 
have supposed it possible that human nature endured an exist- 
ence so buried in dirt, till I came into this province. The 
(xmmiQn people are apparently in the very lowest state of poverty. 
£i some; parts of &itanny the men wear » goat skin dress, and 
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look not unlike De Foe's description of Robinson Crasoe. The 
furry part of this dress is worn outside : it is made with long sleeves, 
and falls nearly below the knees. Their long shaggy hair hangs 
dishevelled about their shoulders, the head being covered by a 
broad flapped straw or beaver hat Some few of the Bretons go 
without shoes or stockings ; but the generality wear sabots, and 
thrust straw into them, to prevent the feet from being rubbed 
by the pressure of the wood. You frequently see the women, 
both old and young, sauntering along the fields with the dista£^ 
employed in spinning off the flax. The girls carry milk upon 
their beads, in a vessel of rather an elegant form, somewhat 
resembling the common, Koman, household vessels. 

We continued travelling, in the hope of coming into some 
town or village, where we might obtain refreshment ; for, in 
consequence of leaving Rennes so early, we had not breakfasted, 
andi unfortunately, my little basket,'from neglect, was unsupplied. 
You may imagine, therefore, that the postillion's annunciation 
of a- town being in sight, was most agreeable intelligence to 
persons numbed with cold, and sick for want of food. Accord- 
ingly at noon we arrived at Pleilan, to us the land of promise, 
and, like many such lands, afford^ only disappointment,' 
augmented by the comfortable hopes we had indulged. The 
horses, who, from custom, knew their resting-place, jogged on at 
a full trot, that was soon abated by the mud, through which 
they had to wade in passing down the village street Pleilan 
consists of a few miserable houses, inhabited by the pallid and 
dirty natives of Bretagne. Before their doors several children,'' 
covered ofily by a few tattered garments, were paddUBg for 
very sport, in the pool of slush that flooded the street ; their 
savage manners and wretched looks, begrimed ad they were with 
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dirt, gave them the appearance of little imps appertaining to 
some lower world. * 

We stopped at the entry of what was termed an inn, distin- 
guished by the bush suspended over the door. At most of the inns 
in this country, they hang out such a signal, to denote that wine 
is sold within. This custom, now almost obsolete in England) 
reminds us of the old proverb, " Good wine needs no biish j" but 
if, in the inns, they sell only cyder, it is expressed in Britanny by 
hanging a few apples to the side of the bush. Here the horses 
were to rest two hours, during which' time we proposed 
regaling ourselves with something like a dinner. Upon entering 
the inn, the first view of the interior made me start back ; for I 
had never seen any thing at all similar to it before. Some 
faggots were blazing in a ruined chimney, by the side of which' 
stood a miserable bed, where an old man sick of the gout was 
sitting up ; the tortures of his disorder (for the fit was upon 
him) gave to a naturally fierce and savage countenance, a 
malignant and dreadful expression ; his complaints burst forth 
in accents of impatient execration, unchecked by the presence 
of strangers. The curtains of his bed hung in tattered rags, 
festooned by spiders, that crawled about, and made their intricate 
web upon the pendant shreds of the decayed hangings. A slush 
pool, in the centre of the room, served the double purpose of 
a receiving hole for foul water, and a pond for the ducks, who 
enjoyed themselves by paddling about in it. A hen-roost stood 
above a larder of viands, beneath which a fowl was hatching her 
young upon a sort of dunghilL To think of dining was im- 
possible i we begged to be shown into some other room, and 
enquired if they could give us bread and cofiee. We were 
ushered into an apartment quite in character with the rest of 
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the house- A&ev desiring that the nearly broken down chairs 
might be wiped, (a caution very necessary before venturing to 
sit down,) we ordered a fire, and had at least the comfort of 
wanning ourselves, for all hope of refreshment vanished as soon 
aa the repast appeared. The bread was full of sand, that 
gritted between the teeth, and so sour, that I could not taste a 
second piece ; the coffee bore no resemblance to that beverage, 
excepting the brown-coloured tinge, but seemed a mixture of 
dirty water and sugar. We resigned it after the first taste, and 
paid for looking at such fare, as we could not be said to 
partake of it, the sum of four francs ; while some French 
travellers below, were regaled in like manner for twelve sous 
each. One of these travellers had the charity to give me a 
bunch of grapes^ which, with the addition of some raw chesnuts 
that Mr. S ■ ■ pulled from the trees as we journeyed on, 
was all the refreshment we could procure from five in tha 
morning till ten o'clock the same night, when we get ::^to 
PloermeL I cannot hdip thinking how useful a moral lesson 
a day's starvation would be to those who have plenty, Mid ft 
daily meal ; that they may experience the misery arising from 
the want of food, and learn to pity and feel for the needy who 
have none. 

While the horses were resting, we walked forward, till we 
came to a most charming spot, commanding a view of the 
country, woods and water, near the forges of FaimpoL Mr. 

S made a sketch of this beautiful scene, that bears a striking 

resemblance to some of the fine valleys of South Wales. 

We are now at Floermel, and still in the midst g£ dirt. The 
inn where we are lodged must have been built considerably 
more than a century ago, and I am certain, has never und^gone 
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any sort of cleaning or sweeping since its section. The apart- 
ment, where I am now writing to you, is little calculated to 
inspire cheerful thoughts ; for whatever the philosophers may 
assert in regard to external things having little influence upon 
the mind, I cannot help thinking a wretched habitation, that 
presents nothing lively, neat, or agreeable to the eye, uncon^ 
aciously affects the spirits, something like an English November 
day, when the worthy people of that country are said to have 
a greater propensity for hanging and drowning, than at any 
other time of the year. But, to return to my room, suppose 
me seated by a large old oak chimney, the wood burning upon 
iron dogs, and casting a red gleam around, that serves both 
to lighten the gloom and dispel the damps of the apartment. 
The walls, from the united effects of time, smoke, and filtli, 
send forth a disagreeable musty smelL The table upon which I 
write, retains the dirt of many generations ; the floor is eaten 
by worms, and inhabited by fleas, that sting the diaturbers of 
their mouldy retreat. 

> The bed, (which is made by being beaten with an old broom<- 
atick, left constantly upon the bolster,) is the only tolerable 
accommodation, and even that is rendered obnoxious, by 
blankets of great antiquity, that have never known ablu<- 
tion, and are daily exposed to the tossing of a servant girl, 
whose £acej hands, and apparel are literally disguised with dirt. 
This poor simple creature is very obliging, and, like a kindly 
plant that springs up mid^t noisome weeds, has much goodness 
in her nature. She has unluckily taken a fancy to me, which 
she has eiqjressed more than cmce in her own manner, by giving 
me a hug, or a kiss so suddenly, that I could not get out of ber 
way* In the midst of aU this we fare very well, with the ex- 
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ception of the sandy sour bread, which is almost intolerable. . 0»r 
plates, &c. I am obliged to wash before we use them, aa 
deansing with water is considered somewhat superfluous in 
Britanny. But to give you a complete idea of a domestic menage 
in this country, although, perhaps, beneath the dignity of a tra- 
veller, you must descend with me into the kitchen or common 
hall of the inn : if we get down the tottering staircase without 
falling, it is well ; but certainly not without our gowns doing the 
office of a broom, and clearing away a little of the superabundant 
dirt The kitchen has no flooring but the substantial earth. 
When it rains, the kennel from the street runs over through the 
door, and makes, a soft mud carpeting. Great oaken beams form 
the ceiling, from which hang depending the spoils of the field, 
exhibiting all sorts of game, besides fowls, joints of meat, &c A 
large chimney, that would hold a dozen people, is filled by black 
boiling pots, that hang above the burning faggots. Near the 
fire-side stands the landlady's bed, supported by a hen-coop fiijl 
of little chickens. In the centre of the room, there is, as usual, 
a convenient slush pool, and close to it a long oak table, black 
from time and grease : there the viands are prepared; and whilst 
many an humble traveller is, regaling at this household board, they 
draw the entrails from fowls, &c which, to save trouble, are 
thrown upon a pile of like delectable combination, in one corner 
of the room. The solitary window retains but two unbroken 
panes of glass ; to supply the rest, rags are hung up to keep out 
the weather. Assembled in this chaps of filth — this combination 
of villanous smeUs, are six or seven women, who all seem cooks, 
and from their dress and fire-burnt faces, look like so many 
infernal beings. The little maid is a sort of drudge to the head- 
cook, a woman nearly eighty years old, who exercises her autho- 
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rity in the querulous tones of peevish age:; her decrepit form, 
; and withered arms, (the protruding veins of which are visible rin 
spite of a thick coating of dirt that encii*cles them, and seem 
starting through her dry and shriveled skin,) confer on her the 
appearance of presiding hag at the midnight orgies of the fiends. 
Imagine my situation, when I tell you that I was here Uikpn 
so ill, I could not leave my room. Mr. S . felt greatly alarmed, 
when, on enquiry for assistance, he learned there was no medical 
aid within fifty miles of the place. I found difficulty in getting 
even clean warm water, the only thing I took. The poor girl 
showed me a great deal of kind attention, and more than once 
awakened me from a quiet sleep, by gently kissing my cheek j a 
mark of kindness I could have dispensed with in consideration 
of her own dirty face and attire. Mr. S— — at length discovered 
a chymist, who prepared, according to his directions, some medi- 
cines that afforded me relief. 

I am persuaded my illness did not arise merely from fatigue, 
but more probably from the dangerous practice they have in this 
country, of making one sleep in linen so extremely damp, a thing 
to which English people are not accustomed; although, I am con- 
vinced, habit may reconcile such a practice without any fear of 
dangerous consequences ; for it is surprising in what a state of 
humidity the people both of Normandy and Bretagne wear their 
linen, and receive no injury from it whatever. I do not feel quite 
comfortable in the prospect of our tour, as I find a certain com- 
plaint, called /a g*a/e, is very general here; but there is nothing 
surprising in this, if we consider the manner in which the 
Bretons live. 

The description I have attempted giving you of their dirty 
habits, is by no means an exaggerated picture. I can claim no 
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merit in, my relations to you5 but that of their entire truth ; if 1 
am uncertain or doubtful of any point, I pass it over in silence, 
lest I should assert falsehood, and I know not what pleasure or 
credit can arise from becotning a detailer of lies. I should deem 
it not 6nly unworthy in myself, but likewise an affiront to the 
person I addressed, by using my own credit with them to attempt 
imposing upon their understanding, when they had not the power 
to satisfy themselves in ascertaining the trutJi. 
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LETTER XX. 

Ploermd. 

1 AM, my dear ^ still writing to you from Floermel, where we 

have been detained by my indisposition, much longer than we 
intended staying. Floermel possesses considerable interest from 
the many historical events with which it is connected ; though 
now but a poor village, it was formerly a large and capital town, 
where the Dukes of Britanny sometimes held their, (x>urt% and 
where many of them were interred in the ancient monajstery of 
the Carmelites. The walls of the town still exist, although 
partly in a ruined state ; some remains of ancient customs seem 
yet to live in practice here, for the Sacristan still retains the 
dress of ages long past, and appears at church in a robe mi-partie 
of red and blue, like the garb of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
turies, when one leg of the pantaloon was, perhaps, green, and 
the other of a red or yellow colour. 

Of the monastery of the Carmelites, the walls now alone exist, 
the Revolution having destroyed the rest of this once celebrated 
house. The remains of some of the tombs were taken firom 
the ruined church, and placed within an orchard tteair the 
spot. The effigies in the orchard consist of a princess of Lyon, 
a female figure, and the constable of Anne of Bretagne, and his 
wife. The princess is carved in white marble, the T^Kurkmanslup 
beautiful ; but that of the constable is executed in a rude xfiacuaef. 
We were informed that the remains of the tombs of two Dukes 
of Britanny had been removed from the Cannelites to the convent 
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of the Ursulines here ; but as no man was permitted to pass within 

the walls, it would be impossible Mr. S could see them. He 

desired me, therefore, to make the attempt, that I might give 
him some account of what they were. Accordingly I set out 
to obtain an interview with the abbess. The court-yard of the 
convent appeared in a miserable and ruinous state ; the chapel 
and building still exhibiting the marks of revolutionary destruc- 
tion. The little grating at the door was concealed by a piece of 
tin, pierced with small holes, through which a sister demanded 
what I wanted. Upon expressing a desire to speak with the 
superior, the tin disappeared, and through the grating, I per- 
ceived a dismal figure all in black, her face concealed by her 
veil, who directed me in what manner to proceed. Accord- 
ingly I found my way into a small room j there a pretty girl, 
attired in the dress of a novice, was teaching several dirty, 
children to read. I was immediately conducted into another 
apartment, where an elderly female stood within the large iron 
grating to receive me. Her mild and agreeable countenance, 
united to a most pleasing address, relieved me from all embar- 
rassment, I apologised for my intrusion, and explained the 
motives that induced it. She listened to me with politeness, 
and assured me, although it was against the rules of the 

house, that both myself and Mr. S should be welcome 

to see the remains of the tombs that were now preserved 
within the cloisters of the convent. She extended her hand to 
me through the grating, and said, that the English had given 
such a kind reception to the French during their distressing 
emigration, that she felt happy in the opportunity of obliging any 
individual of that nation. 

I returned for Mr. S j and the mother received us both in 

her parlour, where, as there was more light, with no iron bars 
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between us, I had a full view of her person and dismal attire. 
The nun who acted as portress at the gate, joined the Lady 
Abbess, and paid us her compliments in very civil terms. The 
superior then conducted us to the cloisters, where the tombs of 
John the First of that name, and John the Second, Dukes of 
Britanny, and Earls of Richmond, were preserved ; the fbnher 
Duke had espoused Beatrice, a daughter of our Henry the 
Third ; and the latter is interesting from being the efHgy of that 
Prince who, leaving at his death the succession of the dukedoni 
undetermined, occasioned those calamitous wars which so loAg 
afflicted this province. These effigies are of very fine sculp- 
ture, and in a perfect state. Mr. S requested permission to 

make drawings from them; this was immediately granted; and the 
agreeable Abbess invited me to pass my time at the convent While 
he was employed. I readily accepted her polite offer, and returned 
to the parlour. The Abbess, after some conversation, expressed 
a wish to conduct me over the house, and to introduce me both 
to her nuns, and pretty novices, as she termed them. I could not 
help contrasting the manners of this amiable woman with those 
of the mother at Rennes ; her conversation, entirely free frorii 
presumption or severity,. evinced the pure and calm sentiments of 
a sincerely pious mind ; her attention to the sisters appeared kind 
and parental, while their extreme respect aiid solicitude to obey 
her, proved how great an influence she had acquired by her bene- 
volent and amiable manners; for there are no services so devoted, 
no rules so implicitly obeyed, as those to which the heart sub- 
scribes a willing and entire assent I found the novices employed, 
some in teaching the boarders of the convent, assisted by a few 
of the nuns, and others embroidering muslins or silks. The 
novices wear the black dress, with a thick, white, cloth veil that 
hangs over the head as low as the eye-brows ; their hair is entirely 
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ooncealed ; and the white chin-doth, that is suspended round the 
eisrs, falls over the bosom. This costume is by no means be«> 
coming ; a woman must be very pretty indeed to look tolerably 
well in it The novices still retain their hair, although it is not 
seen ; but, on making profession, or taking the black veil^ it is 
entirely cut off. 

The sight of these young girls excited my compassion. At an 
age when the mind acts more from impulse than reflection, while 
t^ey yet scarcely know in what situation their future happiness 
might be established or subverted^ they were pr^aring an endless 
and cheerless imprisonment for the remainder of their days. One 
young woman particularly attracted my observation : she was so 
handsome and fair, that her complexion seemed almost as delicate 
as the veil she wore ; her manner appeared simply engaging, 
and she was altogether so superior to her companions, that I 
could not resist begging the Abbess to inform me the occasion 
of her being there. The superior told me she was the child of 
most respectable parents, who carefully superintended her edu- 
cation, with the assistance of the family director or priest ; that 
the young lady for some time devoted her attention to the ac- 
quirements of literature and science, but being suddenly struck 
with a powerftil conviction of the brevity of human life, and the 
importance of eternity, she determined, notwithstaxuling every 
opposition, to renounce the world. Her parents, greatly distressed 
by her resolution, for a considerable time, endeavoured to combat 
it ; but finding their efforts vain, itt tl^ age of seventeen, they 
had resigned thmr child to seclusioA. 

We quitted the novices, and visited the cells ; every nun had 
a little apartment to herself; a bed, a teble bearing a crucifix, 
and a chair, constituted the fiunitare of each. I was soon intro- 
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duced to all the sistenii whose cariosity to ae6 a being belonging 
to the worlds and of a ft>reign country^ brought them eagerly 
around me. I endeavoured to please them, by satisfying thoir 
enquiries relative to my own country^ and what was doing in the 
world ; they were extremely anxious to know if Bonaparte lived 
secured, and feared his returning to France : they made me de^ 
scribe St Helena, and the manner in which the ex«Emperor 
lived. They expressed themselves pleased with the accounts I 
gave, and were anxious to show me civilities^ An elderly nun 
requested I would allow the boarders of the convent to pay theii 
respects to the English lady, as they had never seen any one of 
that nation in Ploermel. Accordingly, several country girls came 
into the room, and all pressed round me ; some seated themselves 
upon the floor, the better to gaze at so strange a benign and 
seemed as much struck with wond^ as if I had fallen itom the 
moon; while their extreme simplicity and ignorance equally 
amused me. 

I was next conducted into the dining-hall. The Abbess's table 
stood alone at the upper end of the room } the nuns were seated 
at long tables on either side ; and during their scanty and fifugMl 
repast, a nun appointed for the duty by the Lady Abbess^ 
preached an extempore sermon on the joys of the heavenly 
world. 

After dinner, I attended the superior into her own 6eD, where 
she informed me the brief story of her life. At the age of 
eighteen she became disgusted with the world, from a very &ef^6te 
disappointment that too frequently wounds a susceptiUe mfhid ; 
and resolving to seek, in the hopes of futurity, that happiness ahe 
could no longer find in society, she devoted herself to a monastic 
Hfe. When the Revolution broke out, she was persecuted with 
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the rest of her order ; and having escaped the destruction that 
threatened her, she took refuge with her own family in a remote 
part of France. Tranquillity once more restored, her iriends 
endeavoured to persuade her to remain with themj but time, 
that great physician to afflictions, had taught her to consider her 
sorrows as instrumental to her ultimate good : she returned to 
her seclusion, and those few nuns who had escaped the common 
danger followed her. example. They found their convent de- 
solated, and exerted their utmost means in repairing it ; but 
poverty prevented their doing much towards rendering their 
habitatipn either handsome or comfortiable. The Abbess well 
described their distressed condition, but remarked such sufferings 
were nothing for the espoused of Christ. 

We then walked towards the chapel. It was not the hour of 
general prayer, but several nuns were kneeling upon the ground, 
absorbed in deep meditation, before an image of our Saviour 
upon the cross, that hung suspended from the roof The Abbess 
devoutly crossed herself with holy water ; and having prayed for 
a few minutes before the figure of the Virgin, quitted the chapel. 
Whilst we were proceeding to the parlour, I offered the mother 
some fine flowers that I had in my bosom ; but she declined them, 
saying, with a serious air, " We never take such things :" and I 
found they were considered by devotees one of the vanities of 
this world, although the beautiful productions of that Almighty 
Being to whom they dedicate their lives. We returned to the 
parlour, where the Abbess apologised for leaving me, but ex- 
pressed her hopes that I should find an agreeable companion in 
Maria Theresa, whose turn it was to act as portress, an office 
that prevented her attendance in the chapel. 

Maria Theresa I found a very intelligent, good-natured young 
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woman. We had no sort of reserve, and soon entered into familiar 
conversation. As a gossip with a nun is by no means common 
in England, you may feel some curiosity to hear a little of our 
discourse ; and as the religious opinions of Maria are, I believe, 
like those received in all convents, I shall not pass in total si- 
lence her conversation. I begged Maria to permit me to sketch 
her costume. She consented, if the mother would allow it. 
The good-natured nun gained the necessary leave, on condition 
I would draw only the dress, without copying her face. To 
this I consented, and, after adjusting her drapery, commenced 
my work. 

" And how long have you been a nun ?" said I. — ^* Seven 
years. Madam.'' 

^* Do you not sometimes think of the friends and the world 
you have sacrificed ?" — " Oh yes j but the remembrance of that 
world in which I once mixed, seems to me like a dream, when 
the night that brought it is past, — certain, but confused,— -a very 
dream." 

<< Was this seclusion your own choice ?" — " Entirely ; for I 
had good and kind friends. I had aged parents, too. We all 
wept bitterly at parting." 

^* Do they not sometimes visit you in your retirement ?" — 
" No, they lived too far ofi^; and my mother is dead now. I have 
often fancied, in my melancholy hours, that I saw her extending 
her dying hand to grasp mine, but mine was not there to 
meet it" 

" You regret, then, leaving the world, where you might have 
been a happiness to your family, and equally have secured your own 
salvation ?" — " Yes ; but I am safer here : the world offers too 
many, and sometimes irresistible temptations, that we are freed 
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from, in the seclusion of a convent. I could tell a sad tale of the 
world There it is, indeed, difficult to gain Heaven. Life 
passes here tranquilly ; without joy, but devoid of sorrow, 
and bitter disappointments (the nun sighed deeply), that pursue 
those who dare seek happiness in a transitory state of things. 
We must die ; and when once the grave has closed upon all our 
future Olusions, or present enjoyments, what matters it, if our for- 
tune here has presented the cup of happiness, or the bitter draught 
of sorrow? All is alike ended. Eternity and life then but 
b^in." 

A bell sounded while the nun was speaking the philosophical 
sentiments of a dejected mind. Maria started from her seat, 
and kneeling with her back towards me, remained some minutes 
in prayer. She then arose, and resumed her place. 

". I have been praying to the Virgin," said she. " We do sd 
r^ularly three times a day, besides the services in the chapel. 
Do you pray to the Virgin, Madam?" " No, Maria j we consider 
the Virgin, in our church, merely as a mortal, who was ordained 
to give birth to our Saviour. We pray only to GrOd and our Re- 
deemer." 

" But do you not think the Virgin an intercessor with God for 
us ?"— -" No J we believe only in the intercession of Christ, by 
whose sacrifice we are saved." 

" And have you no confession to the priest either ?" — " None. 
We confess our sins to Him alone who knows the heart he has 
formed, and not to a human being frail as ourselves." — ^* That 
appears strange to me," said Maria ; " for, surely, (supposing it 
were not an act of faith,) nothing seems more natural, than when 
the heart is burthened with conscious guilt, to feel anxious to 
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disclose its secrets to one who has not only the' power of di- 
recting it better, but also of forgiving our sins by absolution." 

While Maria was spiking, I heard the door open, and these 
words distinctly pronounced, ^^ Nous n^avons que notre ame d 
mnver nous sommes id pour gagner les eteux.'^ I looked round, 
and perceived an aged nun standing behind my chairs who had 
uttered this sentence upon entering the room. I was struck 
with her appearance. Her countenance was of a deadly pallid 
hue ; her frame weakened by sickness, the effect, perhaps, of 
severe abstinence. Her head shook with a tremulous motion. 
She stood with her arms crossed upon her bosom, her eyes 
closed, and her head declining. She seemed occupied in mental 
prayer. Afler a moment's pause, she quitted her position, and 
seated herself by my side. 

" I hope, sister," said the aged nun, " that yoii have been 
talking to this lady, and endeavouring to make her think as we 
do." — " We were just speaking on the subject, mother, when 
you came in. Madam,^' continued Maria, addressing herself 
to me, ^* we always call the aged nuns Mother." * 

" Ah, Maria," said the old lady, " the pains of age are gokxi 
for the soul. We feel then what this life really is, — a burthen that 
keeps us from immortality. We live too long, when we are 
past the power of doing good. How happy would it make me, 
sinking, as I am, into the grave, could I save one soul from 

destruction. Could I save you ^." Here the nun gently 

took my hand, and looked at me with an air of real com- 
passion. 

* It is also common in religious bouses for the nuns to adopt and bear the name 
of some particular saint, whose peculiar virtues they endeavour to imitate, as 
St. Mary, St. Agnes, St Winifrid, &c. 
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^^ I am afraid," continued Maria, ^^ this lady has no belief in 
absolution." — " Indeed, I have not," said L " For it seems to 
me impossible that any human being can absolve me of the 
offences I have committed towards God or my fellow-beings* 
From the Deity have we received those laws that teach us the 
duties of moral justice and sincere faith : if I have broken them, 
and repent, my penitence must be sincere, or it will not avail me 
in the eye of God. And what human being can possess the 
power of the Deity to judge my sincerity ? and who shall dare 
arrogate his mercy in pardoning those offences committed towards 
Himself?" 

" You are sadly in error," said the aged nun. " We know the 
priest is but mortal like ourselves. Nor can his absolution 
benefit us, unless our repentance is sincere." 

" If it is sincere, then," I rejoined, " we do not need absolution. 
God will, in his mercy, pardon us, without the ejaculation of the 
priest" 

" But how, then, should we know it ?" exclaimed Maria. — 
** By the confidence we place in the promises of the Gospel." 

** That is not sufficient," said the aged nuri. " The priest, for 
the time being, possesses the absolute power of God. And," 
added she, emphatically, raising her hands and eyes, ^^ he absolves 
us in the name of the Father, the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
It is the voice of Heaven that speaks by him, — of that Gk)d he 
represents." 

<^ Indeed, Madam," I replied, " what you have cited, seems 
to me no authority at all, to sanction either the necessity of 
auricular confession, or the power and sufficiency of human abso- 
lution. Christ deputed the apostles to propagate the Gospel 
after his crucifixion, and has explicitly declared, that such per- 
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sons as received the word of God^ and repented their sins, 
should be pardoned ; but no where, in the New Testament, is 
confession enjoined as an absolute duty to be continued, or as 
a necessary act in the Christian church, unless it be that public 
confession of the sinfulness of all men, and of ourselves, which 
we make, in common, in our devotional assemblies. 

" You have no belief, then, I suppose,'' said the nun, (waving 
the argument about confession,) ^^ that the host is the actual body 
and blood of Christ." — « Nona'' 

" What do you think it then in your church." — "A solemn 
sacrament, that we receive in remembrance of the great sacrifice 
of our Redeemer." 

" It is much more than that," said the nun ; " it is by a miracle 
the absolute body and blood of our Redeemer ; for Christ declared 
the bread and wine to be his own flesh and blood." — ^^ And added," 
I remarked, " This do in remembrance of me." 

" That cannot alter the first expressions," replied the nun. — 
" But did not our Saviour continually speak in figurative lan- 
guage to his disciples, and was not the bread and wine, distributed 
to them before his death, an actual figure of that death." 

" It is very improbable," said Maria, " that the last act of our 
Saviour should be figurative." — " Still," I replied, " the remem- 
brance of an act is not the act itself; the remembrance, there- 
fore, of Christ's body and blood does not constitute the renewal 
of either." 

" You do not believe, then, I suppose," rejoined the nun, 
" that at the moment of consecration, Christ descends, although 
invisibly to us, upon the altar; a thing as certain as that no one 
out of our church Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman can be saved." 
— <^ Indeed/' I replied, " you would find it difficult to make me 
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bdieve so uncharitable a doctriDe, more especially as charity is 
the basis of Christianity." 

^^ I should not be inclined to think sO) either," said Maria } 
** but you know it is the doctrine of the Pope, who is infallible, 
hot as a man, but in his office." 

The beU again sounded for orisons, and the Abbess entered to 
accompany the aged nun into the chapel ; our conversation was 
interrupted, but they left me, expressing their hopea, that God 
would yet unfold to me the truth, and reclaim me from my 
errors. Maria explained to me the custom of orisons, or the 
assembling of the nuns to think or pray whatever the Divine 
Power suggests : she also informed me that the sisters rise at four 
in the morning to say matins, and perform divine service several 
times during the day. Maria endeavoured to entertain by 
shewing me some large folios, containing the lives and miracles 
of several score of modem saints, the only books besides those of 
prayer which the sisters were allowed to read. She related to me 
the history of a nun living in a convent near Vannes, who is called 
a saint elect, but whose adventures appeared very melancholy to 
me. She was the daughter of a noble family, who consented to 
give her in marriage to a young gentleman greatly attached to her. 
A short time before the appointed nuptials her father died, and 
her mother survived his decease but a few days. The young lady 
considering this a warning from Heaven, that her marriage was 
adverse to the will of God, became melancholy, and believing 
herself chosen a spouse of Christ, determined upon taking the 
veil. Her lover, disappointed in all his hopes, declared, that if 
the lady became a nun, he would not survive her loss. She per- 
sisted in her design, notwithstanding her own affection and his 
melancholy state of mind, and the unfortunate man, in a fit of 
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despondency^ put a period to his existence. The nun, far from 
feeling any regret on the subject, gloried: in having resigned all 
her hopes, by devoting herself to God, and at present bears the 
reputation of a saint, from wearing the hair shirt, to fret her skin, 
and practising every kind of austerity. 

The Abbess very freely permitted Mr. S to converse with 
any of the old or superannuated nuns, but the good lady was 
too cautious to extend this kind privilege to the younger sisters, 
or to the novices, fearing, I imagine, the very sight of a young 
man might make them dream of the world again ; a caution they 
would willingly have dispensed with, as they did not fail gratify- 
ing their curiosity by taking a peep at him from behind the 
columns of the cloisters during the time he was employed. 

We visited the convent again yesterday, and I requested the 
Abbess to permit me to accompany her to the chapel; she 
seemed both pleased and surprised at my request. ^' What !'' 
said she, " will you join in the worship of a church different 
from your own.'' — " Certainly," I replied. " We have both the 
same intent, and differ but in the mode of our worship, having 
the adoration of an Almighty Providence as the common object 
of both in view." The Abbess conducted me into the chapel, 
where we found the nuns already assembled. She placed me 
near her in the choir, and whispered in my ear, as she knelt 
down, " IJ^ay God touch your heart, and make you like one of 
us." The large black curtain that covered the grating, and con- 
cealed the nuns from the view of the congregation in the church, 
was then drawn back. The altar, where the priest officiated, 
stood without the grating. The nuns seated themselves in 
richly carved oaken stalls, on either side the choir ; and the 
novices, covered with their long white veils, sat on low benches 
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in front of the sisters. Two of these young girls, accompanied by 
an elderly nun, slowly advanced into the centre of the aisle, and 
after humbly prostrating themselves before the suspended cruci- 
fix, they turned towards the altar, and commenced the service, 
chaunting, in notes of pathetic melody, a hymn to the Virgin. 
During the office, they frequently bent their bodies towards the 
earth, and sometimes remained several minutes in that position. 
The sound of a bell proclaimed the elevation of the host, when 
the whole sisterhood fell upon their knees, with every token of 
the deepest reverence and humiliation. Several, even threw 
themselves at full length upon the ground, as if overpowered 
by the splendour of some mental vision of divinity. When- 
ever any of the sisterhood crossed the choir, they invariably fell 
upon their knees, before the image of the crucifixion, at the 
same time making the sign of the cross. I have seen mass 
performed with more pageantry, but never, I think, with so 
much solemnity, as at this convent of Ursuline nuns. The 
whole ceremony was characterised by a grandeur and awful 
dignity, very imposing, and calculated to inspire a serious feeling 
in the most unthinking mind. While the youth and beauty of 
several of the novices awakened a sense of compassion for their 
melancholy life, whose innocence and purity thus prostrated 
before the throne of mercy, gave an additional interest to the so- 
lemnity of their devotion. 

I took my leave of the Abbess, after being present at the 
benediction. In the afternoon, she kindly sent the confessor to 
the inn, that he might inform us how happy she should feel to 
render us any service before we quitted the place ; and from him 
we leamt, that she was about writing to inform the Bishop of 
Vannes, of the peculiar circumstances that had induced her to 
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admit Mr. S within the walls of the convent The con- 
fessor, Monsieur j had been several years in England. We 

had a good deal of chat about convents, &c and he informed 
me, that, before the Revolution, it was common with families of 
distinction in France, to give a large portion to the eldest daugh- 
ter, and send the rest into a nunnery ; but at the present time 
few women of family take the veil, the generality of nims 
being such persons whose slender means prevented their living 
in the world without following some profession. He assured me, 
all nuns, now-a-days, were volimtarily devotees. But, notwith- 
standing his assertion, I have heard (and believe its truth) that 
young women are often persuaded to sacrifice themselves by their 
confessors, whose influence, under the character of spiritual di- 
rector, is unlimited over the young and weak-minded girl. 

I fear you are tired by so long a letter ; but as the customs, 
and more particularly the opinions, of the recluse are littie 
known in England, I thought you would feel interested in some 
account of those who so repeatedly exclaim, ^^ Now n^avons que 
notre ame d satwer^ now sommes id pour gagner les deux.^^ 
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LETTER XXL 

My dear ) Josselin. 

I am now writing to you from a place with which we are de- 
listed, although inhabited by Bretons, and so remote, that we 
had some difficulty in procuring any conveyance hither. The 
po8t-hot»e at Ploermel had horses,, but no cabriolet. After 
some trouble, we engaged the only vehicle that the town could 
aflbrd, a little cad>. without springs. Portunately the journey 
was short, or we should have, left our baggage to the postil- 
lion's eare, and walked the gpreater part of the way, as less 
fiMiguing than being so intolerably jplted about. We passed 
throi]^ a most beaotiftil coiiptry^ variegated with hills, valleys, 
woods,: and wafer, till we hidted upon a desert heath, to view the 
spot so celebrated ^m hf^yi^g ,been the scene where the me- 
morable battle of Trent was fought, in the time of our Edward 
the Third. A stone cross was formerly erected in commemor- 
ation of the event; the broken fragments now alone remain, as they 
were left by the Revolutionists, who threw it down. This heath 
is situated exactly half-way between Josselin and Ploermel, either 
town being in view. The former lies in a valley, surrounded by 
picturesque scenery ; and the latter appears rising in the midst 
of woods, upon the summit of a gentle eminence. Upon the 
base of the broken cross appears the following inscription : -— 

A la memaire perpehiette de la BatcMle des TrantCj que Mgr le 
Mareschal de Beaumanoir^ a gaignee dam ce lieu Fan. 1350. 
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I cannot here pass an action so celebrated vithomt some brief 
mention of the principal eiirents Tirhich distinguished; it 

Sir Thomas Dagworth, an English knight^ was killed b J the 
people daring his stay in Britanny; an. act that greatly exasp^iated 
the EngliiE^, who took evBtj opportunity of reyeugingjti by 
devastating their country and burning their towns. Beaundanoir^ 
desirous of preventing a continuance of such outragclSy sent to 
Bembro, an English knight in the Breton service, then stationed 
at Floermel, and entreated a conference with him. In this debate 
it was agreed, that thirty Englishmen and thirty Bretons should 
meet at the half-way oak tree, between Jofifselin and Ploennel, to 
decide by combat the grievances of which they oomplained. 
Tlie battle was fought in the month of Macch, A- D« 135Dl 
Benibro's troops consisted of English, Germans, and Bretons ; 
amongst them were Sir Bx>bert KnoUes, Sir Hugh Calvely, and 
a remarkably strong man, named Hulbit^e. , BQaumanoir had 
several knights of his party, Geoffry du Bois, and the Lord de 
Tinteniac; the remainder of his troops were all squires of 
renown. Before the commencement of the combat, Bembro 
represented to his adversary, ^that they had en^iged without the 
permission of their several prmceis^ To this Beaumanoir replied, 
that such a consideration was now too late, and they would try that 
day in battle, which had the fairest mistresses. The arms of the 
combatants were various, for every man had the privilege of 
using whatever weapon he thought best. One warrior (pro- 
bably the powerful Hulbit6q) bore an. iron mall weighing twenty- 
five pounds. The two chiefs, Bembro and Beaumanoir, en- 
couraged their men, both by exhortation and example^ and having 
ranged their several parties in order of battle, the furious onset 
began, each resolving by a gallant bearing to maintain that day 
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the honour of their cause. The English fought with ecmfidence, 
inspired by the remembrance of a prophecy of Merlin's, which 
had predicted their success. The dontest was fierce and sanguine ; 
Bembro fell dead upon the field. Beaumanoir, exhausted with 
fatigue, and faint from loss of blood, in consequence of the 
woimd he had received, was retiring firom the field to drink, when 
GeofSry du Bois, exclaimed, ^^ Drink thine own blood, Beau- 
manoir, and thy thirst will cease." The Breton chief, angered 
by the taunt, returned to the field with unslaked thirst, and there 
evinced such an undamited spirit, that terror and dismay followed 
his steps. The English stood firm, but their ranks became 
broken, and the Bretons finally triumphed. The combat, how* 
ever, did not end the grievances of the Bretons, or decide the 
disputed title of the duchy. It is not improbable that the death 
of Bembro, before the termination of the fight, dispirited the 
English, who lost the confidence they had placed in the prophecy 
of Merlin, 

We quitted the desert heath, and descending the gentle decli- 
vity of a hill, Josselin appeared in the distance. The picturesque 
towers of its ancient castle, once the strong retreat of De Clisson, 
(the friend and companion of Du Guesclin) the Gothic pinnacles, 
and ruined walls, the rustic village, the river winding through 
the valley, at the foot of green hills, covered by woods that waved 
upon their sloping sides, combined to form a picture of peculiar 
and striking character. As we drew nearer to the town, these 
objects became more imposing, and presented features of a grand 
and romantic beauty. The grey walls of the castle, noble in their 
structure, and venerable from time, stand on the summit of a 
lofty rock, that overhangs the river Aout ; the towers appearing 
lengthened and reflected in the transparent bosom of the waters. 
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Beyond, the stream falla ovcar some tocks, bmi^th a Gothic 
bridge, formi^g a beautiM casoide. Several houses, coeval widi 
the date of the castle, are s6eii near the spot. Rocks and woods 
overhang the opposite side of the river, that undulates through 
the tranquil and fertile valley, passing, in its course, the ruined 
walls of the venerable abbey of St Johns. The castle, towards 
the town, is enclosed by a deep moat, and massive walls; it 
was once flanked by seven strong towers, four of which now 
alone remttbi; The fa9ade of the building, looking towards the 
interior oourt^ was erected by Anne of Bretagne, who added 
some parts of the superstructure. This fa9ade is of beautiful 
workmanship, and possesses that combination of elegant and 
diversified ornament, so peculiar to Gothic architecture. Above 
several of the windows appears the letter A, (the initial of 
the Duchess Anne,) surmounted by a crown : light communis 
eating gieJleries run from one window to another, adorned 
with the richest fretted ornaments. Time has achieved on these 
lofty and stupendous towers, what scarcely human force could 
dBTect; they lie ivy-grown and mouldering into ruins, while 
the solid rocks on which they stand (shaped by art to unite in 
form with the towers that rise upon them) stiU remain firm and 
unbroken, in their original grandeur. It is much to be regretted, 
that the parts of this beautiful edifice erected by Anne of Bre- 
tagne, are falling fast to decay ; the roof appears as if it would 
not be remaining another year, for the beams are daily tumbling 
down ; but, fourteen years since, the whole building was entire. 
The Prussian troops who were some time back prisoners in 
Josselin Castle, upon being fireed from their incarceration, dila- 
pidated the building, and set fire to the interior, which has never 
be^n r^aired, and most probably ,in a few years will be levelled 
to the ground. Josselin is by no means a dirty town, and very 
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superior to Plo6rmel. The chureh was mudb injured' during 
the Revolution, being then codverfced into a stdble, but it is now 
restored to its original purpose. Tliere is/anotho' hab^rUined 
dburch without the town^ where lately was discovered the tmnb 

and body of a Enight-templar -. We are noW in the i^ery 

heart of Britanny. The poor inhabitants in the towns talk a kind 
of: French that lam soihetknes puzzled to understand ;^but the 
country people i^peak nothing but the Patois or Breton tongue 
Hiey we» a singular costume, and, in their manners and appeaor?- 
ance^ mudi resemble the idea I Imve formed of human beings 
•quite in an uncultivated state c^ society. 

^ We met a wedding to*day returning from church, the bride 
and brid^r(k)m were peasants in the vicinity of Josselin. The 
nu^ial trarti was preceded by a long-haired minstrel, playing 
upon the bag-pipes: he advanced in a half^dandng step to t)ie 
accompaniment of hiift own music, attired in the shaggy spoik of 
the goat ; his grotesque air and rude gesture, his furry habit atid 
minatrel trade, gave to his appearance the character of a wild 
satyr in some syhsai scene. The cavalcade followed, dressed in 
the fashion of their country, raidered still more gay by the many 
knots of variottSH:!oloured ribband, that were plabed about thdr 
garments. 

' They have in this province a most strange cuMom <^ cele- 
brating the publication of a contract of marriage, whicKis affixed 
to the church door about three weeks before the performance of 
the ceremony. Last night we were sitting in our inn, enjoying 
the comfortable warmth of a wood fire, when our ears were sud- 
denly assailed by a strange combination bf distant sounds : the 
n^oise continued so long, that curiosity at length- iiiduced Mr. S-^-^ 
to ascertain whence it arose ; he followed the sound, and per- 
ceived in the outskirts of the town thirty or forty men and women 
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assembled togfftheav who, hand in hand, were jumping and dancing 
like savages, in a ling, ; to no other musip than th^ accompani* 
ment of a' monotonous sing-song repetition, of two words, that 
they- all shouted in unison, widiout the least intermission. They 
cojatmued thisf nocturnal rite fbr nearly three hours, inceilehrap. 
iion of a cpntract that had been made public in the momMii^ r 
If you. will grant me th^ patience to fcdlow me into a BretcM^ 
cabin, I will present you to a group of these wild beings ; s^m^ 
a scene will afford you a better idea of their manners and^njpde 
of living than any conmlents of my owlu ' I yesterday went /into 
the market, at the most buay time, in order to observe the people } 
when I remarked a girl attired so 'completely in the costume, qf 
the country, that I thought it would be desird^e could I engagi^ 
her to sit for her piciura She pkced some sacks of com upon 
h» horse, and* was about niaiMitihg^ to quit the market,^ whmi Ji 
spoke to her in French ; she an&wiered by shaking h&c head^^lMl 
uttered a few words in Patois, of which I could only m^ke^^Q^^ 
the word gadic. A woman standing 'at the' door i>f a wretched 
hatter'^s shop came forward and offered her: services i^ myflol^ei^T 
preter. The affair was soon seeded, and the girl consented J;q 
ait for her picture. She was fkom Bigpian, a Ileighb9^^ing UmiEki 
and as her costume is thiot of the country in getterdly X^shflll 
here describe it. She was dressed in a petticoat or skirts of whil^ 
flannel, bordered with a scarlet band above the hem ; this 9kfft 
is sewed to the body in large full pkits ; the body or JAoket jvas 
made of scarlet doth, ti^t to the shape, and reached nearly, up 
to Che throat ; the sleeves were of the same colour, sitting clc^se 
to the arm, andtumed up. at the wrist with a deep c\xS,i both the 
body and sleevea being trimmed with a braiding cainpose4 of 
black velvet ribband, .embrbidefed with ^coloured w«rst^ }. her 
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^ron was of a deep mulberry obrour, fastened with an oma- 
mented sash, tied in a bow at the side ; her cap of white lin^ 
set tight to the head, covered with another cap, that served the 
purpose of a bonnet ; this was made of a ooarsie starched cloth, 
like brown Holland, the form conical, with two long flaps, hang- 
ing down her back, or sometimes pinned up at the pleasure of 
the wearer; her necklace was of amber, and black. beads; she 
wore also, suspended by a velvet string, a little ebony crucifix, 
with the image of our Saviour upon it, wrought in pure gold ; 
from the appearance of this ornament, I should imagine it must 
have descended to her as a family relic, as it is certainly of ancient 
workmanship ; her brooch, that fastened her shift in front, was 
formed of white bugles and green glass beads, put together in a 
very pretty manner. In her person, this damsel appeared of a 
thick-set shape, broad backed, and high shouldered; her face 
roimd and fat, with a complexion naturally red, and much tanned 
by the effects of sun, and field-occupation ; the expression of her 
countenance might justly be termed that of a stupid mere animal 
existence, although not more than eighteen years old, (for the 
Breton women are too unsophisticated to deny their age ;) she 
looked much past thirty. Such was the charming creature I selected 
for the pencil of Mr. S ■■ , and such are generally the feniale 
natives of Bretagne, to whom this picture may in common 
apply. 

The girl was in too great haste to go so far as our inn ; the 
woman offered the use of her cabin, and the portrait was im- 
mediately commenced ; but we were no sooner seated, than a 
nmnber of Bretons pressed in to see so extraordinary a sight. 
They all spoke Patois, and were even vociferous in their Idud 
exclamations of surprise, their wild and strange looks, their 
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gestures, and voice were like those of half-frantic beings. Many 
of them appeared so dirty, that I could scarcely see the colour 
of their skin. They seemed to have no idea of the distinctions 
of condition ; for some of the girls, in order to examine my 
dress, tinned me round, and with their dirty hands, most 
unceremoniously handled my gown or pelisse. Several Bretons 
seated themselves upon the ground, to watch the motion of 
Mr. S ^'s hand, others pressed around him, and even at- 
tempted to touch the pencil he was using, to ascertain, I ima- 
gine, what such a magical little implement could be. 

A party of these Bretons placed themselves at a table, in order 
to regale, and brought in a large jug of cider, that was handed 
about, and soon emptied and replenished. The girl, whose sitting 
to Mr. S had attracted such a multitude, was plentifully sup- 

plied with cider by her companions ; and a woman, who seemed 
to be a person of authority amongst them^ ordered another jug 
of their favourite drink, at the same time pointing towards 
me. As soon as it appeared, she suddenly jumped up, and 
throwing herself across the table, seized me so roughly by the 
arm, that I staggered back a few paces ; she violently shouted 
to me in Patois, as if she thought I could understand her the 
better by the exaltation of her voice, and thrusting the jug of 
cider in my face, wanted me to partake of the contents; I turned 
aside my head, and by signs, made her comprehend I declined 
her offer ; but the fierce look she gave me, and the loud and 
angry exclamation that accompanied it, convinced me she 
resented my refusal. 

But I must now quit this subject, and tell you, that, in the 
church of Josselin, we found the remains of the tomb dedicated 
to the memory of the celebrated Sir Oliver de Clisson. In one 
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place lay the trunks of the knight and his lady, and in ancrther 
several fragments of these figures, with the black marble table 
that belonged to the tomb, upon which the effigies had been 
originally placed. About it, engraven in deep characters, ap-* 
peared the following inscription, 

CU 1^ tiOiU n pui^0mt S»tismm Sfitamisnmt Mibkx tie €lUum^ 
Blatiitf ConttecftaMe t» iPraiur> ^eigmur )>e €li$m t» ^tf»fmy tr 
ledltbUity u tie Itagamac&e, qut tmpWfia m Sifatil le jmir ^atttt ^orge 
Ian Mcccc tt vn. |0rtr0 SDtew pour {ion amt* 2imm^ 

The head of Sir Oliver was not to be found in the church with 
the other firagments j after much enquiry, we accidentally learned 
that it ornamented the garden of a tobacconist. The only existing 
memorial of so great a man converted into the decoration of a 
tobacconist^s garden ! " To what base uses may we not return.** 
The head possesses very fine and marked character. Mr. S 
felt desirous of bringing it back to the body, and of uniting 
the disjointed parts, that he might make a drawing from the 
whole, and possibly suggest the plan of their being again per- 
manently imited For this purpose he judged it necessary to 
apply to Monsieur Le Cure of Josselin. 

We therefore called upon that gentleman in the evening ; for- 
tunately he was at home. The Cure is a fine stately old man, 
remarkably precise and measured in his expressions. We 
found him seated by the dying embers of a wood fire ; a solitary 
candle burnt upon the mantle-piece of a large old chimney ; the 
oak pannels of the apartment were decorated with the portraits 
of several saints ; his rosary and books lay by his side. He was 
seated in an easy chair, dressed in a long black silk gown, bound 
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round the waist with a broad bdt ; his venerable. sil?ered-haira 
covered by a little dose black cap : he. seemedi musing in serious 
meditation. His housekeeper, whose o£Sce was conspicuous by 
the bunch of keys sui^ended fix>m her girdle, ushered ns into 
the presence of her master with a stately manner, much re« 
sembling his own. The old man raised his head at cOur approachi 
and recdved us with the most formal politeness ;. althotigh every 
word seemed weighed and delivered aocozding to the rdative im- 
portance of each, yet there was nothing £>rbiddiDg or disagreeable 
in his manner^ Mr. S— -^ opened the conversation by making 
known his wish ; but he had no sooner informed him we were En- 
glish travellers, than the Cure rose from his seat, and welcomed us 
with cordial hospitality. The Cure then informed us that he had 
passed ten years in England during the emigration of the French, 
and had returned to his own parish of Josselin at the time of the 
short peace. ^^ You are English people," said the old gentleman ; 
^^ the English shall ever be welcome to rest in my home : I came 
•into their country when I was driven from my own ; I had neither 
friends, money, or their language, &r the first three years ; I eat 
my daily meal at their cost I then taught them my tongue, and 
they regarded me as a brother ; for ten years I was supported by 
their notice, and protected by their laws; gratitude opens :my 
door at the approach of any of their nation." The venerable 
man came forward, seated us closer to the fire, and ordered more 
faggots to replenish it He pressed us to leave the inn, and b^ged 
we would take up our residence at his house. This we declined, 
but promised to breakfast and dine with him the next day, in 
compliance with his invitation, given in Englitkj that we would 
take with him Uie lack of the pot Accordingly the next morning 
we presented ourselves at the door of Monsieur le Cur^, who re- 
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ceived us in his state-apartment : it was hung with old tapestry, 
and decorated with a few family portraits, languishing in the full- 
bottomed wigs of Louis XlVth's time ; the oaken floor was so 
nicely waxed, that I nearly slipped down while Monsieur handed 
me to the great-chair at the upper end of the room, which I 
found he considered the most ceremonious seat. 

Afler breakfast the Cure offered to conduct us through the 
church and some other buildings. We first visited the Peniten* 
tiary House he had erected at his own cost. It is calculated to 
hold five hundred persons. This Penitentiary is designed fi)r 
those who are desirous of retiring for a short time to meditate 
upon their sins. The Sisters of Charity take care of the house, 
and attend upon the penitents. We then proceeded to the 

church ; and while Mr. S was arranging the mutilated figures, 

I was engaged in conversation with the Cur6, who asked me innu- 
merable questions ; and, amongst the rest, if I had any relations in 
the army and navy ? When I told him I had, he seemed pleased, 
and promised himself some amusement in looking for their names 
(where he would be certain not to find them), viz. in an old Court 
Calendar he had brought from England sixteen years since. 
Monsieur — - is a complete character : hospitable, polite, and 
kind ; but his attentions are rendered even painful by a most 
extraordinary observance of form and etiquette. 

He related to us an anecdote that evinced both his good- 
nature and the extreme simplicity of his character : During the 
late war, a person belonging to an English ship, induced by 
motives of curiosity, landed on the coast of Britanny, without 
apprehending danger ; of course he was immediately seized on 
suspicion of being a spy, and marched up the country. The 
escort arrived at Josselin with the prisoner in a most distressed 
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condition, his shoes being actually worn from off his feet ; they 
brought him before Monsieur le Cur6, who commenced his 
interrogations with — " You are an Englishman. What is your 
name ?" 

" My name,'* replied the prisoner, " is B .^^ 

" B ,"said Monsieur; " surely I must know that name. Stop 

a moment I will return to you immediately," Away went the 
Cur6 to consult the old Court Calendar ; and there finding Lord 

B , peer of the realm, returned back to the ragged prisoner, 

convinced of his identity with the nobleman in question. 

" My Lord,** said the old gentleman, " Why do you conceal 
your rank ? Of what use can it be ? What is your motive for 

doing so ? Your name, you say, is B . You are a gentleman; 

and I find, in my Court Calendar, Lord B , Peer of the 

Realm. Now, if you are Lord B — , I will furnish you with 
money and necessaries, and use the interest I have with my 
friends at Paris to get you out of France.** 

" I thank you. Sir,** replied the prisoner. " I am certainly 
Lord B — -, as you say I am ; and if you will perform what you 
have so kindly offered, the money shall be returned when I 
arrive in England, by any means you may point out.** 

AU succeeded to the prisoner*s desire ; and the money was 
honestly returned to the good Cur6, who prides himself upon 
his own sagacity, and the great benefit arising fi*om the old 
Court Calendar brought firom England sixteen years since. 
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LETTER XXIL 

My dear — : i Hennebon. 

You will perceive by the date of this, that we are far advanced 
in our excursion into Britanny. We had really some difficulty 
in getting from Josselin, the consequence of the roguery of our 
host, who was a Norman ; for it so chanced that he possessed the 
only cabriolet (if a sort of jumbling cart deserves the name) the 
town could boast, and being resolved to get as much by us as 
he possibly could, he delayed obtaining horses, under divers 
pretexts, and then it was not imtil Mr. S threatened to pro- 
cure them from Ploermel that they were brought out After dl, 
he recompensed himself for our loss, by making us pay a most 
exorbitant sum both for the horses and cabriolet. 

The journey from Josselin to Hennebon lies through a very 
agreeable country. We passed in our way the abominable and 
dirty town of Locmine, whence we continued our route till we 
came to Baud ; there the horses rested, and taking a little ragged 
Breton for our guide, we proceeded to view a curious piece of 
antiquity in the neighbourhood. Descending a steep hill, 
through a wild and beautiful wood, thickly grown with beech 
and chesnut trees, we passed by a copse, and at length arrived 
at the summit of a gentle eminence, where, placed upon a 
pedestal, stands a naked female figure, carved in stone, with a 
kind of stole about her neck; the workmanship is extremely 
rude and barbarous. This figure, together with a large reservoir. 
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cor Btone bath^ was found in the. side of the bill called Carianet^ 
near Baud It is, most probably, a .Celtic, remain, and bears 
a. strong resemblance, in its general character, to Egyptian 
works* On the base of the pedestal are several modem inscrip- 
tions, one of them styling this figure the Venus of Armorica. 

We ocmtwued our journey through a fine wooded country, 
and at ten o'doek the same night arrived at Hennebon^ a town 
so cdebrated in history, firom having been defended by the 
Counte$s of Montfort in 1342. The massive walls that once 
surrounded the town^ remain in many places entire^ and must 
have been impregnable in their strength and construction. 

From the accounts given by Froissart, and other historians, 
(^the English fleet coming up to the walls of Hennebon, at the 
time the Countess of Montfort was relieved by its arrival, I 
expected to £nd the city walls, washed by the river at their 
base } but it is not so : for a large raised bank of earth now 
intervenes between the fortifications and the river ; the latter, 
from its narrow course, must be considerably diminished, or the 
fleet, saQt firom England by Edwtfrd the Third, could alone con- 
sist of such small crafl;, as we should, at the pres^it time, 
deem more adapted £ar pleasure than military purposes ; as it is 
quite impossible that the riverain the state it now appears, 
oould float down a ship of any burthen. The old town is easUy 
traced, by following the city walls^ that are here and there 
dilapidated, but generally ^^eiy perfect. Several strong towers 
flanked these fortifications : the battlements and machicolations 
in 909ie places remain entira One of the principal entrances 
to the city, where a draw-bridge was constructed in front of the 
towers, is now converted into a prison^ The old town was small 
in circumference^ and much commanded by the lofty adjacent 
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hills. One of its stupendous towers stands in the gaxden of out 
inn. Curiosity induced us to measure the thickness of the walls, 
which we folind to be 18 feet, a circumstance that renders their 
remaining so long without falling entirely into ruin, no longer 
a matter of surprise. Their massive construction waa necessary 
to resist the force of the powerful battering machines, employed 
in ages when the use of gunpowder was unknown, or but im- 
perfectly discovered. Hennebon still possesses a very beautiRil 
Gothic church, which does not, however, stand within the pre- 
cincts of the old town. The door-way, ornamented with the 
richest work, is remarkable for the light and elegant proportions 
of its architecture.' 

In Hennebon, the Revolution ha^, indeed, made frightful havoc. 
The fortified entrance, and a heap of ruins alone remain of the 
fine Abbaie de la Joie, a building in the vicinity. A large church 
and convent, near the town, were entirely destroyed at that pe* 
riod, with the exception of some few apartments that the Revo- 
lutionists appropriated for their own convenience. Around the 
walls, we observed, painted in large characters, such sentences as 
these : — ^^^ Live Montaigne, the immortaliser of universal union ;^ 
*^ Destruction to Aristocracy ;** ** Live the immortal goddess of 
reason ;" the words, " justice," " union," equality," " reason," 
" the sword," ** blood," and " liberty," were painted in diflerent 
parts throughout these rooms, and rude revolutionary scrawl- 
ings of soldiers fighting, the guillotine, the attack on the Ba^tile, 
&c were still risible upon the walls. 

The people of Hennebon are5 like all the Bretons, extremely 
dirjty and barbarous. Would you believe it possible, (and I assure 
you it is trup,) ih^t on my arrival at the inn, I was very civilly 
asked, if I phose to sleep in the room together with the coiti- 
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gany, who were expected in the diligence) or if I preferred an 
apartment to myself! In this hotel, we are not so, entirely 
wretched and comfortless as we have been in some I have already 
described : indeed, by comparison, it is li^ixnrious ; for an easy bed, 
and dean coverings, are by no means general. comforts in Bri- 
tanny. And I have little doubt that our possessing the best 
apartments the house can afford, originates from a design upon 
pur purse ; for, cheap as all the necessaries of life are in this pror 
yince, the arrival of a respectable traveller at an inn is an occur- 
rence so rare, and the people are so poor, that they charge him, 
in every possible way, to the utniost of their power. And I dare 
say our being English has helped to swell the bills ; but, in justice 
to our dirty hostess at Floermel, I must Bay, she was the only 
honest one we have yet found. Our present landlord's daughter, 
who is almost too pretty for a Breton, resolving her good gifts, 
shall not be lost, exhibits, what I have of late rarely seen, the 
phenomenon, in Britanny, of a clean-washed face. Mr. S arose, 
early this morning, and going into the kitchen to inquire if we 
could procure horses to-day, whilst he was speaking to the 
driver this damsel, in her night-clothes, popped her head out 
of a wooden box, like an English dog-kennel, where she had 
been sleeping by the fire-side, and next to a hen-coop con- 
taining a brood of fowls : — " Bon jour^ Mondevr^^ exclaimed the 
young lady ; and with perfect ease joined in the conversation 
that was going on. This little anecdote will give you some idea 
of the manner in which even the better sort of Bourgeoises live 
in Britanny. 

The environs of Hennebon are indeed delightful, superior even 
to those of Josselin. The river winds through a rich and fertile 
coimtry, adorned with hills, valleys, woods, rocks, and water. On 
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ttMeapfosite side the ri^er, near the town, the rocks overhang tibe 
fltsream, in irpegultf aflfdf broken crags. The view of the setting 
aiWy which I last night witnessed from this spot, presented one of 
the mostt beautiful objects m nature^ The evening was fine, and 
sea9cel;y^ a broath of dr waved die light foliage of the trees ; the 
clouds, bright and varied with the richest hues of purple and gold^ 
IdoI^ aa a fierj glowing world> gradually rolling in majestic 
circles, they passed away, and melted into ethen The western 
glow of the horizon mingled with the bhie expanse, streaked with 
long linesi of retiring light, that gleamed upon the Grothic fretted 
pinnaclesr and the* massy broken towers. Here and there a ray 
of suoi tiirew a yellow tint upon the projecting ridges of the solid 
and abrupt steeps, or gildied the wooded glen ; dark masses of 
shadow showed imperfectly the broken hollows of the surroimd- 
mg rocker ai^d gave an awful grandeur to their forms, while their 
base was lost in the obscurity below; The waters slept in si* 
lencer the air was still and hushed; all nature seemed to 
pause, wihile the great animator of her being slowly sunk beneath 
the purpled- west, and lefl long lingering upon the horizon a 
broad and ruddy glow of light ; till a cloud of thick vapours gra- 
dually arose, and shrouded in dim obscurity the distant land- 
scape. 

Whilst we were contemplating this dielightful scene, memory 
pictured to the fency the events of former days, when the gal- 
lant Countess so valiantly defended Hennebon ; and I amused 
myself with, conjecturing from what tower she watched the ar- 
rival of the English fleet. The Q)untess, who, to use the emphatic 
words of Froissart, " possessed the courage of a man, and the 
heart of a lion," upon hearing of the supposed death of her hus- 
band, John de Montfbrt, " notwithstanding the grief she had at 



hearty'* reanimated her soldiers^ and takioglier infimt acm mh&i 
arms, conjured them not to abandon the helpless child of thek 
Lord^ — she clothed herself m aurmour, and mounting her steedi 
paraded the town of Hennebon, encouraging the citizens both hf 
her words and example j she then ordered her ladies to take vnj^ 
the pavement of the streets, aad to cany the staones to the ram- 
parts j and thence hurl them upon her fees. The aame day abe 
evinced her spirit, by an heroic deed of arm% which nearly ooafe 
her liberty and life ; for, saUying from the town to attads the ^le^ 
my 's camp, her retreat was cilt o£^ by a band ofiff<^ecs; she 
spurred her courser, and, galloppuo^ to a neighbouidng ca6tle« 
conjured the governor to shelter h^ from pursuit* The Oomtess, 
ever active in her measures, doUected a re4nf€H:canent of six 0f 
aeven hundred men, and afterwards retunEied to Henneboni 
where she was joyfully received. 

Hie inhabitants of this beleaguered towi9i,Teduoe8L to the ^xtce* 
mity of distress, and bdboldiiig their walls totter, with the force 
of the engines of the besie^rs, at l^^tih thought of i»fieriqg 
terms of capitulation: when 1&e bi&lhop ^ef Leoii^ iki&^ semiuii- 
ii^ with the Goimteiss in Heaoebcm, treaoherousfy b^ Anearet 
conference with his nephew Sir Herv^ de L6cm, who, in suppoiat 
(^Charles de Kois's cause, was now istationed before the city 
walls. In this ccmference it was agreed that the Bdntiff should 
endeavour to persuade the people, ^dk^mted 4» Ihey were by 
ih^r sufferings,) immec^ately to opea the gafaesj n»A admit the 
army of the Lord Charles. The Countess de Mont&vt suspected 
his purpose, and, resolving to act with undisguised fivmness, <M>n^ 
jured her nobles, and adher^its, fi»r the love ^key o«^ to God, 
not to abandon her at this fearful juncture ; assuring them, tbaft 
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would they but hold out a few days longer, she should receive the 
long expected succours from England. The bishop, in an artful 
and studied address, endeavoured to counteract her measures ; 
and the nobles remained uncertain what course they should 
lulopt. A dreadful night of suspense followed. The molxow 
came ; Sir Herv6 de Lecm advanced towards the gates, ready 
almost to open at his approach, when the gallant Countess, driven 
to her last hope, asc^ided a high tower and remained stationary 
upon its battlements, fisring her anxious look towards the sea. At 
one moment she fancied the light and passing cloud a distant 
sail ; at another, all h(^e vanished, when the clear horizon pre- 
sented no ol]^eet but the boundless waters. At length she ex- 
claimed, in an eager transport of joy : — " I see the promised 
succours ! they come \ they come!" and waving the bannfer of 
Britanny in her hand, she swiftly descended from the tower. 
Her hopes were confirmed, by the arrival of the English 
fleet, bearing down with full-spread sails, towards the town of 
Hennebbn. This timely relief confirmed in their allegiance 
the dispirited adherents of De Montfort The gallant Coun- 
tess received, with grateful courtesy, the English knight, Sr 
Walter Manny, and his friends, who performed deeds of heroic 
valom*, and repulsed her foes. Froissart tells us, that, upon 
Sir Walter's return, the Countess de Montfort came down 
from the castle to meet him, and his friends, ^^ and with a 
" most cheerful countenance, kissed Sir Walter Manny, arid 
<< all his companions, one afler the other, like a noble arid 
" brave dame.'* 

In gratefid commemoration of her success, the Countess de 
Montfort founded an abbey without the walls of the town. The 
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plot of our opera of the English Fleets is taken from this cele- 
brated defence of Hennebon. 

This day, towards evening, we asci»ided one of those ro- 
mantic hills on the oppoisite side of the river, to take a fare* 
well view of the town, where we witnessed a spectacle of 
such solemn interest, whose peculiar sentiment was ren* 
dered so impressive by every surrounding object, that I must 
not conclude my letter without some notice of it here. Whilst 
we were contemplating the delightful prospect around us, the 
faintly-choral chaimt of voices was heard in the distance, and 
gradually became louder, as the sounds approached ; till at length 
we perceived figures winding up the steep ascent, by a narrow 
path, towards a little chapel on the summit of the eminence. 
We drew back to observe them ; they were persons following an 
infant to the grave. A youth, bearing a high silver crucifix, 
headed the procession ; he was attended by several children car- 
rying lighted tapers and the holy water ; a blind and venerable 
man, attired in the robes of a priest, with an erect mien, raised 
towards Heaven the sightless balls of those eyes, which could no 
longer receive its light; his right hand was placed upon the 
head of a child, who guided his steps, and the other pressed upon 
his bosom, while he chaunted in deep notes the funeral anthem. 
The coffin of the deceased infant, covered by a white pall, and 
strewed with flowers, was borne by six young girls dressed in 
white garments, whose shrill voices broke upon the silence of 
evening, and awakened the long-reverberating echoes, in tones 
of melancholy sweetness, that seemed to speak peace to the 
departed spirit. Of all spectacles calculated to give birth to 
feelings of the liveliest interest, none, perhaps, can exceed 
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that of the Gm&nl rites of m in&nt As the delicate flower 
sinks beneath the morning ray, so childhood often seems to fly a 
perilous and inauspicbus world, before its contaminating breath 
has rifled one sweet, or destroyed one blossom of its purity and 
innocence. 
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LETTER XXin. 

My dbaa > Aoray. 

I AM certain you will be pleased to hear we are progressively 
returning towards Paris, whence we shall proceed to England^ 
I cannot, however, say what tune will elapse before I have once 
more the happiness of embracing my dear parents ; and I trust 
in Providence that no calamity wilL arise ta damp the joy of our 
meeting. It is our present intention, to pass some daya- in such 
towns through which we pass,, as may present olgeefii of iatftrestt 
to gratify the curiosity of travellers i and IdGMifat not we shall 
find many places worthy our attention*. We are; uom at Auoays 
where you may readily believe I have indulged my fimcy in ss^ 
peopling with the heioea of ancittit story sa celehrated.a ^poL. 

The natives of this part of Britanny danot^i^peu quite, sa 
dirty or miserable aa those we have beem accustomed to see about 
the nei^bouffhood of Ploecmel, Henndnm, 8uu. and b^in to 
look a little more like civilised beings, althou^ the deanlinesa 
of their appearance derives its value alone from, comparison with 
those Bretona we have lately quitted. 

Auray is prettily situated in an agreeable, country, but of a 
less romantic character than the. vicinity of Hennebon. The 
Bevolution has, as usual, made dreadful havoc in this, town* 
Many interesting buildings and religious houses are entirely 
destroyed Of a fine convent and church, founded by the Count 
de Jasscm, a knight of Malta, for the relief of distressed orphans^ 
only sttfiicient remains to assist the imagination in conjecturing 
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the former magnificence of the edifice. Fragments of moulder- 
ing arches, broken columns, and richly carved ornaments, lie 
scattered within the dilapidated walls ; and the ivy-grown remnant 
of the fretted tracery of a Gothic window alone exists, as a 
melancholy evidence of ruin. Beneath that vault, where the 
prayers of orphan innocence were once offered up to Heaven, 
the owl and the bat now pay their unhallowed orgies to the 
night 

The Castle of Auray is said by Froissart to have been originally 
erected by King Arthur : for many buildings in Britanny, as in 
Wales, bore the name of that hero for their founder. I know 
not where this castle stood ; part of a very ancient wall still 
overhangs the river immediately within sight of the town, and 
yet retains the appellation of Le Vieux Chdteaiu But, if Frois- 
urt's accoimt of it is to be relied upon, this ancient wall could 
not possibly have belonged to any part of the building. That 
historian tells us, the English and Bretons formed themselves 
in order of battle in the rear of Auray castle. How shall we 
reconcile this account with the reputed site of the edifice^ when 
we find the battle was fought upon a level plain, three miles 
distant from the town, quite in an opposite direction, and on 
the other side the river. Froissart, who, most likely, had 
never visited the scene of action, and whose accounts were 
generally drawn from the relations given to him by other persons, 
might probably be mistaken in his geography (as he oflen is ;) 
or some castle must have existed, of which no trace at the present 
time remains. 

The hill above this fragment of the ruined wall commands a 
very delightful and extensive view of the river, serpentining, in 
picturesque meanderings, for many miles through a richy wooded 
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country. The hills slope geistly towards the stream ; while the 
vessels that glide slowly along it, their sails brightening in the 
gleams of sun, give a lively effect to the scene. Adjacent to the 
town (which lies at the base of this eminence), a few irregular 
and broken rocks skirt the margin of the river ; farm-houses, 
cottages, and little hamlets, scattered in the distance, agreeably 
diversify the vivid colours of meadow, copse, and glen. The 
landscape appears closed in by a long chain of blue hills that 
forms the horizon. 

> The chief motive that induced our stay at Auray arose from 
the historical interest of the town. We made every possible 
enquiry to discover the exact site where the celebrated battle was 
fought, and at length succeeded through accidentally meeting 
with a rustic character in Auray. Although you will smile, per- 
haps, at my introducing the mention of so humble a personage^ 
but in the course of our rambling adventures, I have, alas ! few 
dignified names to swell out a page, and have neither nobles nor 
princes, like some modem travellers, to thank either privately 
or publicly for their sundry kindnesses and attention. I was 
rambling this morning alone, and, I confess, although no Don 
Quixote, castle-hunting was my object ; when an old man, a very 
Breton in appearance, politely accosted me in good French, and 
offered his assistance, as I appeared to be wandering in search of 
some place. When I told him I was endeavouring to find out 
the ruins of Auray Castle, his countenance expressed a pleasurable 
surprise, and he begged that, as he had the honour of being bom 
a Frenchman, he might be the happy means of ending my en- 
quiry. Mr. 8 joined us whilst he was speaking, when the 
old man informed him, that no ruin of a castle excepting the 
wall aboye the river, existed near Atirayi and that the great battle 
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Wtis fought where the convent of the Chartreuse now stands. We 
found this poor Frenchman, whose appearance bespoke extreme 
poverty, far better informed than many of die priests, who had 
at sundiry times undertaken to be our guides. He begged we 
would aecompany him to his little dwelling, where he promised to 
show us some curious books, and more especially one which gave 
an account of the action, and mentioned the foundation of the 
Chartreuse in commemoration of that event This account agrees 
very circumstantially with Froissart's narrative ; and having said 
so much about the historical events of Auray, I must, in prder to 
render my letter to you interesting, when visiting the spot, briefly 
notice the most remarkable occurrences of the battle. 

The young Count de Montfort was, before that period, espoused 
to Mary, the daughter of Edward the Third of England. The 
gallant Sir John Chandos had been sent by his royal master, 
Edward, into Britanny with a numerous force, to assist Sir 
Oliver de Cllsspn and others, in supporting the young EarPs 
claim to the dukedom; as his adversary the Lord Charles de 
Blois was collecting a powerful force to oppose him, assisted by 
the famous Bertrand du Guesclin and other lords. The flower 
of chivalry composed both armies ; their soldiers marched to 
thp field in fuU confidence of success, their arms glittering, and 
their pennons flying ; the sound of trumpets, and the neighing 
of steeds, accompanied their exclamations of" God and St. Ives, 
the right of Britanny !*' Beaumanoir, the hero of the battle of 
Trente, (who afterwards became prisoner to the English,) was 
then upon his parole o£ honour, not to bear arms against De 
Montfort : he alone, therefore, was unarmed, and rode fi-om time 
to time to the chiefs of either party, vainly endeavouring to 
promote a peace. Sir John Chandos headed the troops of De 
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Montfort The battle seemed on the pomt of commencing^ 
when Beaomanoir succeeded in obtaining a day^s truce. 

During this interval, Charles de Blois encouraged his men, and 
with a gay and cheerM mi^a saluted his followers and firiends; 
On the part of the English, the time passed in soUdting Sir Johii 
Chandos not to hearken to any proposals that might be offered to 
obtain a peace. The knights represented to him they had expended 
their fortunes in De Montfort's cause^ and hoped, by a decisive 
day, either to te-estidilish them, or to fall for ever. On the 
morrow^ the troops of both princes were armed, and eager to 
engage. Masses were said, and the sacrament administered to 
all who were disposed to receive it. The order of battle waa 
arranged, as on the previous day ; Beaumanoir once more essayed 
to bring the contest to a friendly issue, by procuring a cessation 
of arms ; but Sir John Chandos bid him retire, averring, that 
De Montfort would that day be Duke of Britanny, or leave his 
body (HI the field When De Montfort, who observed Beaumanoir 
retreating, enquired of Chandos the subject of their conference. 
Sir John purposely replied,^^-^ A defiance given by your adver- 
sary.'' ^^ By St George, then/' exclaimed the young prince, 
^^ we will begin the firay ; order our pennons to advance, and God 
help the true cause." 

At the hour of eight in the morning, the onset began. Each 
mskk carried a lance in his hand, and a battle-axe by his side ; 
every lord was clothed in iuU array, his bright arms glittering in 
the sun, and his. pennon borne before him by an esquire. 

The English archers loosed thdr arrows with unerring. skill; 
but the Bretons warded ofi^ their deadly force, by theirmassive- 
shields. Many gallant deeds were thatday achieved ; but whoever 
fell, mdess immediately assisted^ found great difficulty in rising 
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agaiii) owing to the cumbrous weight of his arms. The engage- 
ment was fierce and desperate, for every man seemed resolved to 
meet death or victory. De Montfort's battalion was thrown into 
confusion, when Sir Hugh Calvely perceiving them giving way, 
drove them back by the exertions of the rear-guard, which he 
commanded. Sir John Chandos, distinguished alike by the 
firmness of undjEiimted courage and the wisdom of dispassionate 
conduct, advised De' Montfort in the measures he should adopt, 
and nothing was that day attempted, unless dictated by him. .Sir 
Oliver de Clisson dealt such deadly strokes with the battle-axe he 
wielded, that none, however hardy, durst approach him : he ad- 
vanced so forward, that he was in peril of falling into the enemy's 
power ; surrounded by a host of adversaries, with great prowess he 
fought his way through their ranks, but not until the vizor of his 
bacinet was struck off by the blow of an axe, which deprived him for 
ever after of the sight of one of his eyes. Sir John Chandos, who 
was of strong stature, and well limbed, fought with the valour worthy 
his distinguished name; he headed the last great charge that proved 
fatal to the Bretons, who began to fly in dreadful disorder, before 
their inflamed, pursuers. Chandos then advanced towards the 
battalion of Du Guesclin, who still maintained his ground : a fierce 
and bloody contest followed ; and Du Guesclin, whose name had 
long spread terror through the land, became a prisoner. to the 
English knight. Disdaining to injure so gallant a foe, Chandos 
gave orders that his life should be held sacred. The standard- 
bearer of De Blois was slain, and the pennon fell to the ground. 
The Lprd Charles, undismayed midst the slaughter of his adhe^ 
rents, and the ill success of those surviving friends, who were 
flying, or ma4e captive all around him, snatched up the fallen 
standard, and resting one arm upon it, fought almost singly to. 
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the last ; he received a mortal wound^ and at length gave up a 
spirit that yielded alone to death. His bastard son, John de 
Blois, never abandoned bis father during the fight, and at last 
fell dead by his body on the field. 

After the battle, De Montfort, and several of his knights were 
refreshing themselves, beneath the shelter of some trees, where 
the count's standard was displayed, when Chandos, KnoUes, and 
Calvely advanced towards him with a cheerful aspect, and greeted 
him, saying, " My Lord, praise God ; for you have, this day, 
" conquered and gained the inheritance of Britanny.** — " Sir John 
" Chandos," replied the count, •* it is to your valour and prudence 
" that I am indebted for the good fortune of this day ; for, after 
" God, whose name be praised, I owe more to you than to all 
" the rest of the world ;' and so saying, he extended towards 
Chandos his hand. The heralds then arrived, who had been dis- 
patched, iii company with several knights, to examine the surcoats 
of the slain ; the dead being recognised by their emblazoned arms. 
The heralds brought intelligence, that the body of Charles de 
Blois was found amongst the slaughtered on the field. The young 
Earl immediately arose, exclaiming, " Lords, conduct me to the 
spot. I shall have as much pleasure to see him dead as alive.'' 
When they gained the place, De Montfort ordered the shield, 
which the heralds had. placed over De Blois, to be removed, and 
casting upon the lifeless body a sorrowful look, paused awhile, 
and at length said, " Ah ! Lord Charles, sweet cousin, how much 
", mischance has fallen to Britanny, from your having supported 
« your pretensions by force of arms ! — God save me ; I am truly 
" unhappy at finding you thus low, but now this cannot be re- 
*^ called :" so saying, De Montfort cast down his head, and burst 
into tears. Sir John Chandos drew him from the body, and 
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gave him comfort^ by an aasurance that De Blois' death was 
necessary to establish his inheritance in Britanny. 

The Count then ordered that the corpse of the Lord Charles 
should be interred with all honour and respect due to his rank at 
Guingamp ; for h$ was a good maos and a most loyal and valiant 
knight. The body of De Blois was, after a time, sanctified and 
worshipped as a saint and martyr ; but Pope Urban the Fifth 
refused to confirm his canonissation, as he had died in the field. 
The batde of Auray was fought A-D, 1364. 

Historians relate, that the greyhound of the Lord Charles, who 
was with him in tjie field before the commencement of the 
combat, abandoned his master, and went over to De Montfort 
This being considered, in those days of superstitious credulity, 
an omen of the decision of the action, the house of De Montfort 
ever after retained the greyhound for their badge. A similar 
remarkable occurrence, of the greyhound of Richard the Second 
abandoning his royal master, and following the usurping Boling- 
brooke, is mentioned by Froissart The relation of such omens 
seems to have been the fashion of the times. 

Having gained the desired information, we set out to visit the 
spot where this memorable action took place. After walking 
some distance, we turned into a road sheltered by high trees, 
and perceived a priest, attended by a party of nuns, advancing 
towards us. From their costume, we knew these sisters were 
of the order of La Sagesse, who perform the good offices of 
Christian charity. The Abbess led the way, dressed in a long 
grey gown j her heml covered with a stiffly starched white cap 
that projected on either side. Her rank was conspicuous, by 
the long rosary suspended firom her girdle, and the large gold 
crucifix that glittered upon her bosonu We saluted the Abbess, 
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as she passed along;*— a token of respect generally paid td her 
rank ; which she returned as great men do the salutation of their 
dependants, — with an air of proud humility. 

TTie meeting with this party convinced us we were in the right 
road for the convent of the Chartreuse ; and, after advancing 
some steps, we came into a narrow lane, and there remarked 
the mouldering and dilapidated remains of a stone cross, which 
the revolutionists had thrown down. We paused to observe 
it. No inscription appeared; but this was the spot, marked 
by the ancient chronicler, where the' body of the Lord Charles 
was found after the battle by the heralds, who recognised 
his emblazoned arms. The ground about this cross has been 
inclosed ; and the plain, which once rang with the din of battle, 
now left in peace, waves with the rich burthen of the golden 
ear, or resounds to the lively carol of the lark, or the peasant's 
morning song. While the violent policy of man subverts 
the harmony of society, and destroys thousands in its course ; 
while his caprice continually changes the order and custom 
of those few things dependent on his will. Nature, im- 
ruffled by his feuds, or his career, uniform in her operations, 
holds on her course, immutable, harmonious, and sublime. She 
presents the same aspect, at his triumph, or at his fall ; and looks 
forth in all her loveliness, when himself, and his labours, lie 
low and forgotten in their original dust. 

After rambling about this spot, we tiurned into an avenue that 
leads to the Chartreuse, and gained permission at the lodge to 
see the interior of the convent. When we entered, the nuns of La 
Sagesse were instructing the deaf and dumb, according to the plan 
of the Abb6 Sicard at Paris. With] the pupils who were fer ad- 
vanced, they carried on a very quick . interchange of ideas, by 
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using on6 hand only for the purpose of talking with the fingers. 
And it appeared to me, (but I may be mistaking,) that common 
sentences, such as, " Who are these strangers ?" were expressed 
by a single sign. A little boy was receiving his first rudiments, when 
a sister brought to him two pieces of wood, the one of a hard, and 
the other of a softer substance. She made him feel both, and wrote 
upon a slate the word wood^ and then pointed to the pieces. She 
wrote afterwards, hard woody and made the child strike his hand 
against the firmer piece; and in such manner continued her 
lesson. Another nun was instructing a girl in the difference that 
existed between positive convictionsy and those that are induced 
from the evidence of another. Her method was ingenious ; but 
as I did not understand her hieroglyphical signs, I shall but ill 
describe it. I can only tell you she began with placing a little 
book upon the table, and then carried the girl away from it ; by 
her signs she seemed to imply this was the positive conviction of 
an act The sister then made the girl shut her eyes, and, whilst they 
were closed, concealed the book in her own pocket. More signs 
passed ; and I fancy they implied that the girl was to believe an 
act she did not witness, fi-om the evidence of another. She then 
took it from her pocket, and gave the child the book. I dare say, 
persons who know the plan would laugh at my account of it ; but I 
mention it to you, because the nun told me it was preparatory to 
instructing her in the knowledge of the existence of Grod and 
Christianity. The sisters of La Sagesse attend the sick, and in- 
struct the poor, the same as the nuns of La Charity. These 
useful orders were patronised by the great Napoleon, who was 
accustomed to say that the many excellent charitable institutions 
England possessed, wanted only the care and attention of sudi 
an order to render them perfect 
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The remains of the unfortunate emigrant royalists who pe- 
rished in the affair of Quiberon Bay^ some time after that event, 
were removed to the convent of the Chartreuse : a monumental 
slab is inscribed to their memory. The church is exceedingly 
plain ; it was erected upon the foundation of the original building 
that De Montfort raised, in grateful acknowledgement of his 
victory. One of the nuns led us through the cloisters, adorned 
with paintings, representing the miraculous acts of St Bruno, whp 
instituted the order of the Chartreuse. I remembered having seen 
the original pictures, from which these are copies, in the Louvr? 
collection at Paris. The convent, in its present state, possesses 
no other interest than that of its site ; but, were you the Pontiff 
of Rome, you would excommunicate me for saying this, as there 
is not a more wonder working altar in all Christendom, than that 
of St. Anne, at the Chartreuse. They tell me, in this neighbour- 
hood, if you pray but at her shrine, whatever you solicit will be 
granted. Our inn-keeper's daughter offers her prayers very con- 
stantly to St. Ann ; and I fancy, from her best cap and jacket 
being worn upon these occasions, and the soft air of the gay 
young man who accompanies her to the church-door, I could, 
without witchcraft, tell the subject of her devotions ; more espe^ 
cially as she has assured me, in proof of the efficacy of St. Ann's 
blessing upon her shrine, that a certain young gentlewoman of 
Auray, who feared dying an old maid, very earnestly begged the 
saint to grant her a husband : St. Ann's bounty being equal to 
her power, she most kindly sent the young lady three several 
husbands within the space of five short happy years. 'Tis well 
we have no such shrines in England, or. Heaven bless us ! there 
would be no getting near them. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

My dear — —— , Auray, 

You will perceive by the date of this letter^ that I am still 
writing to you f5pom Auray , where, however, we shall not remain 
longer than to-morrow. You will not, I am certain, accuse me of 
neglecting to give you all the information I can, relative to the 
country through which we pass : I find an amusement in writing, 
independent of the pleasure I trust it may afford you } for the 
evenings are now too dark, to induce a ramble out of doors, and 
there are no attractions or amusements within, excepting those 
we endeavour to create to while away the hours. 

I must now recur to the excursion of this morning, although it 
has been a source of some terror to me, as I expected every 
moment the voiture would be upset, by the broken fragments of 
rock, over which we were obliged to pass in the road. We made 
our excursion, for the purpose of visiting Camac^ a stupendous 
remain of antiquity ; and were so much interested by viewing 
this monument, most probably of Celtic history, or superstition, 
that I shall here give you a correct and particular account of it» 
derived from local observation ; and you will find it by no meaiis 
agrees with the exaggerated prints in Monsieur Cambray's book, 
publish^ in 1805, entitled, Monumem Celtiques. Perhaps thoi 
singularly happy faculty that gentleman possessed, of seeing 
things in a new and extraordinary way, might have greatly mag- 
nified, in his eyes, these Celtic remains, so that the stones grew 
in proportion to his imagination ; for certainly they never were 
so seen, before or since ; and the figures he introduces in the 
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prints to show by comparison the proportional height qf these 
antiquities) appear creeping about no bi^er than mice at their 
base. 

Monsieur Cambray, like all great men, apparently must have 
been constantly looking upwards, or have passed blindfold over 
the ground of Camac, when he declares that not a fragment of 
stone or a flint is to be found upon its site. What wonderful 
nothings do such learned gentry find out ! Had M. Cambray 
chanced to break his shins over some of the large and innumerable 
pieces of rock or stone, that literally strew, the ground, he might 
perhaps have given another account. Monsieur Cambray is 
Ukewise a great lover of tracing the progress of improvements, 
&;c. ; but he forgets that the first step to all improvement lies in 
truth, — a thing probably too vulgar for so great a mind. How 
much are we indebted to him, for his so ingeniously comparing 
the English to that nation of paper lanterns, the Chinese ! How 
kindly does he remind us of obligations, and vast benefits we 
never knew ! According to the liberal abuse this gentleman 
bestows on the English, we are indebted to his nation fox all our 
arts and sciences. The Count de Laborde has, since M. Cam* 
bray, published some engravings of Camac, representing the stones 
much larger than they really are, but they are mere dwarfs com-^ 
pared with those of his predecessor. 

We hired a cabriolet, and left Auray early this morning; 
besides the driver, a man accompanied us, who walked by 
the side of the voiture, in order to render his assistance in 
preventing it from being upset by the large, loose and broken 
rocks that strewed the way, and lie in confused heaps about 
the road. Afi^er travelling, three leagues through a desolate 
and wild country, we arrived at a spot about a mile firom the 
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is^ar-shbre, whete this burious Celtic antiquity remains A mdim^' 
meni at onoe of tlie power and insufficiency of man; for hi« 
own stupendous work has long outlived all memory of its 
founder or its history. Camac is infinitely more extensive than 
Stone Henge, but of a ruder formation ; the stones are much 
broken, fallen down, and displaced; they consist of eleven row$^ 
of unwrotight pieces of rock or stone, merely set up an end in 
the earth, without any pieces crossing them at top. These stones 
are of great thickness, but not exceeding nine or twelve feet in 
height ; there may be some few fifl;een feet The rows are placed 
from fifteen to eighteen paces from each other, extending. in 
length (taking rather a semicircular direction) above half a mile, 
On unequal ground, and towards one end upon a hilly site. The 
semicircular direction was probably accidental ; as, from their 
situation, it was not possible to see all the ground at once, in 
order to range them in a straight line. When the length of 
these rows is ccmsidered, there must have been nearly three 
hundred stones in each, and there are eleven rows: this will 
give you some idea of the immensity of the work, and the labour 
such a construction required. It is said that there are above four 
thousand stones now remaining. We remarked three tumtUif — 
probably the graves of chiefs ; they are formied of large stonesi 
placed upon each other, on a raised bed of earth. In some places 
the irregular line of the work is broken, by the ground having 
been cleared for fields, in others the stones that have fallen were 
broken up and carried away for building. More injury has, per- 
haps, been done to this stupendous Celtic work by the hand of 
man than by that of time. The place was peculiarly well chosen 
for obtaining materials to construct such a monument, a^ the 
ground for miles round is full -of rock. We could gain no in- 
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formation from the people, relative to any thing that might have 
been found ; for, in answer to whatever we said to the peasantry, 
we received replies in the Breton tongue, of which we could 
only articulately distinguish the word gadic^ and this was 
repeated whenever we accosted them. I have been informed by 
a priest, but I know not how far it may be correct, that the word 
Camac signifies, literally, in the Breton language, a j^eld of flesh : 
if this be the true meaning of the word, it would lead one to 
conjecture that these stones, were placed in memory of some 
great battle, or as memorials in a common cemetery of the dead. 
The people have a singular custom whenever their cattle are 
diseased of coming amongst these stones, to pray to St. Cor- 
nelius for their recovery. Such a practice may be a remnant of 
Pagan superstition continued in Christian times; but, I must 
remark, that St. Cornelius is the patron saint of the neighbour- 
ing church. 

. I cannot learn that the peasantry of this country have any 
traditions about Carnac ; and I must here observe, that no rela- 
tions or accounts, given either by the poor or more enlightened 
people of Britanny, can be relied upon. From the village of 
Camac adjacent to the curious Celtic remain, you have an exten- 
sive view of the sea, and the projecting line of land, that extends 
along Quiberon Bay. When about quitting this wretched little 
village, we witnessed the singular funeral of a poor Breton. The 
body was placed within a coffin of rough boards rudely nailed 
together, and carried to the church door in a cart drawn by two 
oxen, yoked to each other with hay-bands. The funeral retinue 
consisted of a few women completely enveloped by long black 
cloaks. 
The Breton language appears to me, from the number of 
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Froich words I continually hear spok^ti with it, far more corrupted 
than the Welsh. I imagine it probably arises from the people of 
Biitanny holding a freer intercourse, and having mixed more 
with the French, than the Welsh formerly did with the English ; 
this may be accounted for, as Britanny is certainly a country 
easy of access, nor is it defended or insulated by those barrier 
mountains that characterise Wales. 

The Bretons do not resemble in countenance either the Nor- 
mans or French, nor have they much of the Welsh character* 
They are a rude, uncivilised, simple people, dirty and idle in their 
habits. Their costume is generally a broad-flapped hat, beneath 
which their hair hangs long and loose ; a coat lined with scarlet, 
and sometimes the upper part of the coat of dark mulberry 
colour, and the other lower half or skirts of the same colour, 
but of a faded tint, this diversity appearing to be entirely tlie 
effect of taste or choice, and not that of necessity ; a white waists- 
coat, lined also with scarlet, and a broad belt round the waist, 
corresponding with the colour of the lining, or sometimes plaided, 
like a Scotch cloak. The goat-skin dress is also very commonly 
worn, particularly in Bas Bretagne. Very few go barefooted ; 
wooden shoes, being generally used by men, women, and chil- 
dren. The women are invariably dressed in the peculiar costume 
I have already described ; it differs here and there, but not im- 
portantly, in some of the districts. Many of the women of the 
very poorest kind, wear this dress till it becomes so dirty, patched, 
tattered, and ra^ed, that you can scarcely trace what it had ori- 
ginally been ; and I have seen several children so wretchedly off 
for dothing, that they run about almost in a state of nature. 
The women who appear tolerably respectable, and are dressed 
decently in their singular costume, look florid and healthy; while 
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those attired in the ragged garments, bear a squalid and meagre 
aspect : this arises, I am induced to believe from the greats dirt 
and poverty of the latter class. 

The chesnut abounds in Britanny ; there are many large forests 
composed entirely of that tree : their produce, boiled in milk, 
supplying a means of subsistence for the poor during the greater 
part of the year. The people collect the chesnuts in sacks, 
and pile them up within their cabins : several &milies are even 
so needy, that they seldom taste the luxury of bread; but these 
are amongst the children of wretchedness in the extreme degree 
I am informed that, in the neighbouriiood of Brest, the lower 
orders resort to acorns, as well as chesnuts, for food, which 
have some nutritious quality when boiled in milk The Breton 
houses (excepting in the towns) are generally built of mud, 
without order or convenience. It is absolutely a common 
thing, in Britanny, for m^i, wom^i, children, and animals, all 
to sleep together in the same apartm^it, upon no other resting 
place, than that of the substantial earth, covered with some 
straw. We once saw, near Josselin, a man drive into his c$hin 
a cow, and a horse, followed by a pig, and afterwards entering 
himself, he shut to the door. 

I can confidently aver, firom my own observation of the Welsh 
and the Bretons, that the latter are by no means so civilised, so 
industrious, so rich, or well being, and are in all respects inferior 
to the Welsh. Indeed, they do not appear as if springing from the 
same origin, and are but one degree above nature in an almost 
savage state ; while their dirty habits, (too filthy to bear d^crip- 
tion,) and their wretched manner of living, sink them in a greats 
measure, below the rank of human beings. The Bretons have 
no bards, no poetic legends, no traditions, like the Welsh, whidb, 
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however wild, or improbable, display the genius and imagination 
of that simple and venerable people. You will ask me, perhaps^ 
why I speak thus confidently of the Bretons, when I am ignorant 
of their native language; but in Britanny, the people who Kve in 
the towns, speak alike French, and Patois, as in Wales, where 
the inhabitants of cities are equally conversant with, the Welsh 
and English. During my excursion in Wales, I heard continually 
some recurrence to their ancient history, some tradition, or le- 
gendary tale ; but I have never met with a single instance of this 
kind jn Britanny. . . . .^ 

The Bretons inhabit a fine country, capable of rendering 
them prosperous and wealthy, but little cultivated by their own 
exertions; and they owe their chief support to the. abundant 
forests ofchesnut, and the indigenous productions of their soiL 
Vast tracts. of country appear overgrown with .wood,, in some 
parts impenetrably thick and wild;, others, where a richly 
laden harvest would amply repay the labours of the plough, 
remains totally neglected. The Breton grovels on from, day to 
day, and from year to year, in the same supine idleness and dirt. 
If you chance to meet a Breton, and ask him why, when there 
are so many groves of apple-trees he does not make cider, (for 
the greater quantity is imported from Normandy,) he will tell 
you, his father never did so. If you say, why not grow more 
com, he answers, I have gathered chesnuts from a boy. 

In some parts of this country, I have been informed by an 
intelligent Frenchman, who is well acquainted with the people 
and their language, that the Bretons wear their wretched 
clothing .unchanged till it literally rots upon their backs. A 
few days since I was rambling near the town, . when a poor 
woman^ who spoke Frendi as well as Patois, came up to me^ 
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and begged, relief in. the former tongue. She was accompanied 
by two of her children, who were even offensively begrimed in 
dirt. I gave her a trifle, and asked her why she suffered her 
infants to be in such a filthy state. The woman answered with 
perfect simplicity, that they were not worse than other pec^le's, 
that the river run as far off as the bottom of her garden, and 
that she should haVe the trouble of taking them to it, if they 
were to be washed. Such a reply is so perfectly characteristic 
of a Breton born, that it needs no comment If the , people of 
this country are more poor and wretched than those of other 
provinces, it arises from their total want of industry and 
exertion. 

Certainly the present race have greatly degenerated from 
their ancestors; the Bretons were once a more civilized and 
flourishing people ; their decline may be attributed, in a great 
measure, to the loss of their independence. Formerly Bretagne 
possessed its own sovereign, immunities, and laws, but from the 
time this province became annexed to the crown of France, 
they lost, with their liberty and importance, the energy of a 
free people, and gradually sunk into poverty and neglect. Most 
of our ancient metrical romances derive their origin from the 
genius and efiusions of the Breton bards. Many of the early 
Norman poets avowed the subjects of their lays were likewise 
borrowed from the Bretons j but at the present time they have 
not in Britanny any legendary songs or poems that sprung from 
their bards. I say this, because I have made every possible 
inquiry, to gain full information, and I could never learn that 
they retained any portion, however obscure, of their ancient 
poetry or traditions j and I think it most probable that^ in the 
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jotmiey we have made liirough this province^ I dhould ha[ve 
become acquainted with the existence of ^lich legeiids^ were 
they still preserved. 

On the early state of Britanny you probably expect I sihould 
say something ; but remote as I am here from all literary autho- 
rities, I must decline entering into a formal disquisition on 
the origin of the Bretons^ and shall content myself with giving 
you an opinion on the subject hitherto inedited^ but which 
entirely corresponds with my own. " While we discard as 
^^ apocryphal the relation, that the inhabitants of Britanny owe 
" their origin to a colony transported thither from our island 
" under Maximus, in the year of our redemption 384, or that a 
" century later, Armorica was peopled by die ftigitive Britons, 
" who sought an asylum from the Saxon usurpation, we will 
" not deny but the concurrent testimony of some writears render 
" it probable that such emigrations actually took place ; but the 
^^ wanderers found in Armorica, a kindred nation, alike in man- 
" ners as in language, exhibiting, as the white cliffs of their 
" opposed shores, although dissevered by the ocean, indubitable 
" marks of an unity of source. For the authority of Tacitus, 
" further confirmed by that of Bede, ascribes one common 
" origin to the Britons and Gauls. The very appellation of 
" Gallesy bestowed by the French on the Welsh, confirms this' 
" opinion. The identity of language existing between them 
" has been established in a most convincing manner by the 
" father of our English antiquaries, in the introduction to his 
" Britannia. The agreement between the Patois, or Bas Breton 
" tongue and the Welsh, is too obvious to need the support of 
•* any strained analogy, thdr only difference appears to be, that 
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^^ :Qii ihfi former a larger .portion of the language of. th^ Franks 
^^ (itsdbf a campoiind of the Li^in .and Teutonic) has been 
^^ engrafted. The ancient appeUation of this^ district was merely 
^^ a latinized foon of a Cdtic term^-^ Jfr. mar^ signifying, upon 
^^ the sea, marrnxDyry dwellers npon the sep^coast; whence 
" Armorica, Morini. — ^ Extremique haminum morini^^ Virg. 
" Ma. 8. The more modem appellation must have been derived 
" from the emigration of the Britons before alluded to, on the 
" invasion of their island by the Saxons. No mention of the 
'^ inhabitants . of Armorica, under the designation of Britons, 
" occurring till about that period. 

" The elegant Gibbon, rejecting the alleged abject state of 
" the Britons on the secession of the Romans from their terri- 
" tory, furnishes us with the following summary of the history 
<^ of the insular and continental Britons at that period; 
^^ and in this opinion he has been followed by succeeding 
" writers of repute: — * WhDst Italy was ravaged by the 
^^ Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants oppressed 
^^ the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island sepa- 
"rated itself from the body of the Roman empire. The 
" regular forces which had guarded that remote province had 
" been gradually withdrawn, and Britain was abandoned, without 
" defence, to the Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland 
" and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extremity, no 
" longer relied on the doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. 
" They assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced 
" in the important discovery of their own strength. AjSlicted 
" by similar calamities, and actuated by the same spirit, the 
^^ Armorican provinces (a name which comprehended the 
" maritime countries of Gaul between the Loire and the 
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^^ Seine) resolved to imitate the example of the neigbbouring 
<^ island. They expelled the Roman m^strates^ who acted 
'^ under the authority of the usurper Constantine, and a free 
^^ governmait was established among a people who had so 
" long been subject to the arbitrary will of a master/ " 
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LETTER XXV. 

Valines. 

We are now, my dear ^ journeying towards the banks of 

the Loire, and purpose quitting this place to-morrow night 
Our excursion to Vannes has afforded us great pleasure. The 
town is delightfully situated in a fine country. The walls 
of the city, intended for defence in times of feudal warfare, 
are yet very perfect, and convey a better idea of an ancient 
fortified town than any place I have yet seen. The houses are 
built of stone ; but by no means of modem date. I have ob- 
served nothing very remarkable in the churches here, except it 
be the dress of the Sacristan, which still displays the custom of 
days long past, being, like that of Ploermel, mirpartie red and 
blue. 

' The walks about Vannes are exceedingly agreeable, and present 
fine combinations of picturesque objects, such as a painter would 
select One of these is peculiarly adapted for the pencil, and 
may be seen firom an eminence near the city. A natural bower 
of lofi:y beech and chesnut trees form a delightfiil canopy, 
spreading their large and thick branches all around. Broken 
crags of rock, overgrown with moss and vegetation, hang above 
the river that flows beneath, reflecting every object, like a fidry 
world, on its glassy and unruffled surface. The high and ta^ 
pering spires of the cathedral, with several venerable Gothic 
towers, appear rising above the autumnal verdure of some ma- 
jestic trees. On the opposite bank, the city walls skirt the 
margin of the stream ; — their grey and machicolated battlements 
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beautifully contrasted with the broad green masses of ivy that 
cling to their base. 

It affords me some amusement, in the way of novelty, that 
the great fair of Vannes happens to be at this time. The town 
and the market really present a very diverting scene of mirth 
and hilarity, — thronged, as iJiey are, by people arrayed in their 
holiday attire. The dress, in this part of Britanny, is much the 
same as I have already described, but of a gayer decoration, 
many of the women having their jackets, &c trimmed with a 
sort of tinsel resembling gold lace. From the window of my 
chamber I have a full view of the lively throng. The bagpipe, 
an instrument common enough in Britanny, is at this moment 
accompanying, with all its detestable drone, the musical chorus 
of a great drum, sounded to attract the notice of the multitude 
towards the portable magasin of a wandering charlatan, who 
sells physic both for the body and soul, dealing alike in mira- 
culous drugs and still more miraculous saints. An old womaoj 
attired in the very emblems of Spring, her cap surmounted 
with flowers, is entertaining a party of young girls, something 
like our gypsies, with foreboding to them the certainty of good 
husbands; while their eager looks and smiling aspect betray 
their confidence in such pleasing hopes. This woman^s thin 
emaciated figure ; her brown, shrivelled, and parched visage, so 
decked with finery, conveys to my fancy the perfect resemblance 
of an Egyptian mummy, with all its gilded envelope, that had I 
chanced to meet her in the Museum at Paris, I should have 
taken her for an importation of M. Denon's from Thebes. Her 
words, like the sybils of old, are held sacredly prophetic j and 
they tell me she is remarkable for her fluent harangues ; bat^ 
with all her eloquence, I fancy she must be looked upon as an 
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epitaph, tibat speaks finely, yet still putd one always in mind of 
mortality itself. Another aged Breton, who professes to ciire 
la galcj distributes her potions, and her cider (with which she 
regales all comers) out of the same measure, and accommodates 
her customers with roasted chesnuts or wooden i^oes, The 
Bretons are a most rude race of people. Their gaiety even 
partakes, in a greater degree, of the character of savage wildness 
than that of animated enjoyment 

The Revolution has, as usual, made sad destructive work in 
Vannes. Nearly all the ^Gothic edifices were destroyed at that 
period In the ruins of the church of the Cordeliers (now con* 
verting into the garden of a private house), Mr. S discovered 
the broken and shattered remains of the statue that had formerly 
been placed upon the tomb of Arthur Duke of Britanny. The 
following inscription once appeared engraven on the stone table 
that supported the figure, but does not now exist. 

'' Cp gtsit U large ptintt Zttm Ww te Bmagm^ ntd mpa^sia au 
Chateau te r^l^Ie le xxvii Slnu^t mcccxii. ^riej fiDleu nut don fitttm s(oft 

Amongst other fi-agments may be seen a mutilated effigy, said 
to represent the Countess de Montfort, the heroine of Henne- 
bon ; but it could never have been designed for her memorial, 
as it is not of her time, and I believe she was buried at 

Vitry, near Rennes. While Mr. S with true antiquarian 

spirit is employed in delineating the shattered remains of Arthur's 
statue, I take the opportunity of writing to you j and aproposj 
before we leave the subject of antiquities, I must tell you, that in 
the neighbourhood of Vannes, stands the ruined abbey of Saint 
Gndas, of which that celebrated lover Abelard was the superior : 
they say, too, the chair he used to occupy, is still seen within 
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its walls. Of the chateau D'£rmme, once so considerable a 
palace, in Vannes, scarcely a vestige now remains : it was with 
some difficulty we discovered its scite, and the inconsiderable 
portion that yet exists* The chateau D'Ermine, was formerly 
connected with the town walls ; and I have been shown, by a 
French gentleman, the archway (now blocked up) situated above 
the deep fosse, through which it is recorded De Clisson passed, 
after so narrowly escaping death. As I am certain you are not 
acquainted with the circumstance to which I allude, and believing 
the relation of it may afford you some gratification, when noticing 
the antiquities of Vannes, I shall here give you the following 
brief account. 

Long after the battle of Auray, by one of those changes, so 
common in political states. Sir Oliver de Clisson became a bitter 
enemy to the English ; nor was he entirely subjected to the obe- 
dience of John de Montfort, then reigning Duke of Britanny. 
The English, at the solicitation of the Earl, had sent over large 
forces, to assist him in opposing the tyranny of the French King ; 
but having before their arrival compromised with France, De 
Montfort suffered the English forces to endure every hardship 
and want, without affording them relief. The threatened ven- 
geance of England alarmed his fears, and resolved him to attempt 
by some master-stroke of policy, regaining the favour he had 
lost. Considering therefore how deadly a hatred the English 
court cherished towards De Clisson, he determined to offer the 
expiation of his own offence, by the murder of Sir Oliver. To 
accomplish this treacherous purpose, he solemnly convened an 
assembly of Breton nobles, to be held at Vannes, and amongst 
others particularly invited, with every show of amity, De Clisson, 
De Beaumanoir, and De Laval ; receiving these guests with the 
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inost kind 'and condescending hospitality, they entertained no 
suspicion of his purpose, and before their departure from Vannes, 
invited him and his court to grace a ma^ificent banquet they 
had prepared. 

Towards the conclusion of the feast, De Montfort mentioned 
the chateau d'Ermine, the new ducal palace he was building in 
Vannes, and solicited De Clisspn, who was an excellent judge of 
masonry, to go over the edifice with him. Tlie unsuspecting 
Baron fell into the snare, and readily consented to accompany 
the Duke, att«ided by Beaumanoir and Laval. De Montfort^ 
under pretext of conversing with these nobles apart, induced Sir 
Oliver to visit the keep alone, where he was no sooner ascended, 
than several armed men, who were concealed in order to surprise 
him, suddenly rushed upon the Baron, and forcibly dragging him 
into another apartment, placed heavy irons upon his limbs. Beau*' 
manoir, and Laval, hearing a loud outcry from above, suspected 
some violent design against their friend; and turning towards De 
Montfort to demand an explanation, his quivering lip and pallid 
aspect confirmed the suspicions they had formed. " For God's 
sake," exclaimed Laval, *^ what is this ? Do not, I implore you, 
harm De Clisson !" ^ Lord De Laval," said the Earl, " mount 
quickly your horse — go hence where you list j this is no afiair to 
meddle with." ^ Never," rejoined Laval; ** I will not depart without 
Sir Oliver." Beaumanoir then enquired where he was. The Duke 
answered him, by drawing a dagger from beneath his vest ; and, 
clenching it with a firm grasp, advanced towards the astonished 
Beaumanoir ; regarding him fiercely, he exclaimed, *^ Hark thee, 
Beaumanoir, — would'st thou be like thy master ?" " Aye, lord," 
replied the knight; " but his keeping must be good, if justice hold 
the ward." De Montfort paused, and Beaumanoir observing 
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the Duke half frantic^ from the workings of a turbulent and 
banefiil passion, hoped by supplication to move his soul to pity : 
He threw himself at his royal master's feet, and thus bespoke him 
fairly : — ** My Lord, the great opinion that we had of your ho- 
nour, and true nobility of heart, brought us hither in your com* 
pany; Grod's will be done, but not the rash suggestions of a dis- 
tempered passion ; dishonour not yourself; break not the oath of 
princes, lest men should deem them false, and. so misdoubt their 
trust'' ^ Go then, Beaumanoir," exclaimed the Duke ; " thou 
shalt have nor better, nor worse than thy master." Beaumanoir was 
instantly seized, and loaded with irons. When this unjust and vio- 
lent act became known throughout Vannes, the Earl's conduct was 
universally censured ; but such was his power, and the terror it 
inspired, that none durst interpose, ^^ between the lion, and his 
wrath." 

The same night De Montfort appointed for the perpetration 
of tlie murders both of De Clisson and Beaumanoir ; three several 
times were the irons t^en from the limbs of Sir Oliver, to lead 
him forth to execution, according as the Duke's fluctuating pur- 
pose wavered in a mind^ yet young in blood. De Laval, who 
remained with De Montfort, alternately argued, soothed, con- 
jured, and even reproached him, still entreating De Clisson's life 
might be spared. At length he threw himself at his feet, and 
implored that, for God's love, Sir Oliver's blood might not blot 
his princely name: " If he has wronged you,'' said Laval, " why 
let him answer it, even to the death, but by a fair and open 
course^ of arms ; the sword of De Clisson, that helped to place 
the crown of Britanny upon your head, can defend the justice of 
its master's cause. Your quarrel cannot be just against him." 
" Go your way, Laval," replied De Montfort. " If 'tis not 



justice^ let me then sbow cruelty ; tfiar I attiit jrpfldfaredihedieSb'! 
^^ If yoH are,'' aUsrwet^LaYal) ^^ th^iiviBaholaBian.ia-Bri^^ 
but inll duTse you : Richard, brhm English ixHist/.wQl Jiofctthsokl 
you £>F the murder of t)e Clkgon, to wlk)mf ::3ik>tt -gave the >i^b(ta 
of hospitality, fed at his board, drank ifhniriiia dqp, ;and.then 
with unwashed handd fK>m the kieai, bathied.them in his bloodi^! 
De Montfort, to rid himBelf of the importiuiate solicitations of 
Laval, bid him go, sayingj he would^think upon this afiair in tbd 
morning. The Earl then retired to his chamber and sent "for 
one of his dependants, an esquire, to whom he gave or&rs^ 
that as soon as the inhabitants of the castle were sunk ii!ito 
sleep, the work of blood should be accomplished 

During the night, at that still hour, when ^lence and dark* 
ness, convey a solemn intet^st to the mind, and call' lip the 
peaceful reflections of innocence, or awaken the terrific imfages 
of guilt, the passion of De Montfort calmed ; he saw and shud- 
dered at the abyss of horror into which he had plunged his soul ; 
he paced the room in violent agitation ; the terrors of his mind 
shook the seat of reason, and thrilled throi^h every fibre of his 
frame ; large drops of chilling damps fell from his brow ; he caDed 
in fearful and loud accents repeatedly upon the name of De 
Clisson, at one moment bidding the knight who slept in the 
adjoining room attend him, and at the next dismissing him with 
angry words. The morning came — when the esquire to whose 
charge he had entrusted the murder, hastily entered the chamber 
of the count, and found him in a half-frantic state, from agony 
and remorse. ^^ Is De Clisson dead ?" ejaculated the Duke, in a 
voice that feared even to trust its own sounds ? " He is," replied 
the man. The eyes of De Montfort glared with terror upon him ; 
and, hastily starting up, he seized him by the arm, and giving 
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way to the mingled transports of fury and rembr8e5 exclaiiliedi 
" Thisi — this is a pitifid good-morrow. Would I had had Laval, 
but honest men about me: henceforth all peace to me is gone; 
and, for you, the base tool of a madman's passion, the wretched 
instrument of a murderer's fury, quit my castle, and never let 
me see your face again." " Not so, my Lord," replied the 
esquire ; " calm the terrors of your remorse, for I can provide 
the remedy." " There is none for death," said De Montfort, 
mournfully. " But De Clisson is living," rejoined the dependant ; 
" the order for his death, given by you in anger is not yet exe- 
cuted, and the Lord de Laval waits without to speak with you." 
Laval seized the moment when De Montfort, relieved from the 
horror of a supposed crime, was most Ukely to hear favourably 
an offer of accommodation. And he procured the liberty, both 
of Beaumanoir and De Clisson, on the payment of a large ransom. 
Some time after Sir Oliver complained to the King of France, of 
this unjust and compelled surrender of his property, and by many 
losses and misfortunes ensuing from it, De Montfort was severely 
punished for his base and treacherous desi^. 
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Vannes. 

We purposed, my dear , quitting Vannes this day ; but 

some little trouble about our passport delayed the time, and we 
determined to remain here till to-morrow. You have, I believe, 
frequently heard of the particularity of the French in regard to 
passports ; but you can have no idea what an annoyance they 
are to persons who travel in the remote parts of France, where 
they are a thousand times more troublesome than upon the 
high roads near Paris, &c The French cannot go thirty miles 
without the government thus giving them a sanction, which, if 
they chance to lose, they are left at the mercy of sl gendarme ; 
and the military power thus exercising the civil functions, is 
frequently extremely insolent in the display of its autho- 
rity. A droll instance of this kind occurred to an English 
gentleman, who related the circumstance to us. When you are 
travelling in the night, perhaps half-asleep, and in total dark- 
ness, a gendarme presents himself at the carriage window, and 
demands the passports of the travellers within : they are ex- 
amined and returned. So it happened to this gentleman ; he 
took back his passport, put it in his pocket, and composed himself 
again to sleep. During the night some of his fellow-passengers 
stopt on the road, and the next morning upon entering a town, 
he was again desired to produce his passport ; he handed it to 
the gendarme^ who had no sooner examined its contents, than 
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he insisted that the gentleman should not be suffered to proceed 
on his journey, till he could give an account of himself to the 
police, and receive advices from Paris in what manner the 
government chose to dispose of him* Upon enquiry into the 
meaning of all this, the astonished traveller found, that during 
the night, a mistake had occurred in returning the passports, 
and that he had received one that described the person, and 
belonged to an old woman whom they had left upon the road. In 
consequence of this, he was detained, and the Englishman feared 
the most serious consequences ; but having been formerly a pri- 
soner in France, nearly eleven years, he so perfectly understood 
the language, and the manner of procedure in such an afiair, 
that he very soon regained his liberty. 

I have now been so long a wanderer in France, that you will 
expect me to say something in regard to my opinion of the 
generality of the people ; but, perhaps, I am not entirely impre- 
judiced, being too thoroughly English to feel much charmed 
with the dazzling tinsel exterior of mere French politeness. 
The ladies of this country generaDy form a very terrible idea 
of the restraint which they suppose is forced upon English 
women ; they consider it a most dull and ridiculous thing that 
we never frequent public places with some select male friend ; 
and I have been told a thousand times, that the English 
husbands are the most jealous monsters in the world. What a 
pity it is that we were not bom in this happy land, where 
hberty flourishes like weeds, that choak up flowers and alL 

I once travelled with a very pretty Frenchwoman, and one of 
these kind and attentive friends, when I was stupid enough to 
mistake the gentleman for Madame's husband; the lady, in 
order to set me right, and at the same time excite my envy for 
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tile superiorly happy state of wedded ^eedomi iifber epQntry, 
assured me lie was no such thmg, and) ad^ed sh^, wkh a hal€^ 
compassionate air, ^^ You must not judge the customs of France 
by those of fki^and; we enjoy a more. liberal intercqurse of 
friendship ; the graces of a lady belong as much to her husband's 
friends as they do to the husband himself, and no restraint is 
laid upon her pleasures. For my own part, I often travel with 
my friend, jpotir passer^ le tems.^^ She then tijmed to the 
gentleman, who was the complaisant echo to all i^e said;, and 
making use of him, as certain stage heroines do of their con- 
fidants, namely, to tell them all they know, that the audience 
may be made acquainted with it. <^ I assure you,. Monsieur," 
said the lady, ^^ the English women are the greatest slaves in 
the world : before they marry, they are shut up en petifion^ and 
afterwards they are obliged to nurse their children ; and if they 
dared but take the little diversion of going to the theatre, or 
travelling as I do with you, their husbands would turn them out 
of doors for such a triRe; quelle tyrannies The friend assented 
to all this, and opened an attack upon our barbarous taste in 
the art of cookery, assuring the lady we were even absurd 
enough to wash and flour poultry before it was dressed. This 
seemed a* mighty want of common sense; for he finished the 
lemark with a most significant shrug, juid exclaimed, ce drole 
pays ku 

The French ladies with all their boasted liberty, are in my 
opinion, generally unhappy wives ; for the husband who so com* 
plaisantly admits the attendance of a gallant, has seldom much 
affection, and still less respect for his wife. Monsieur 1^ Marie 
pays the most flattering attention to the whole sex, and treats 
the partner of his fortunes with a carelessness, ot want of 
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common good-breeding, that is even harsh in its expression. 
This is truly French, and may be traced to its original source 
in a want of real delicacy ; a Frenchman, with all his politeness, 
is naturally coarse, and the indulgence in a perpetual want of 
decorum under his own roof, begets a familiarity that ultin^ately 
isinks into the most vulgar excesses of brutal habits. What 
conduct can such a man expect from his wife, whose manners 
tod morals his own example has helped tp corrupt? yet, he 
forsooth talks of honour, Vhonneur d' un Franfais. 

Although it is undoubtedly true, that amongst the French 
we sometimes meet with persons who are equally polite, 
courteous, and well-bred, yet what will you say to me, when I 
tell you, that according to my notion of things, the French 
people in general are not reially and virtually so polite as the 
English. All our modem beaux and young ladies, who are 
charmed with la mode de Parisy would rise in arms against me 
for saying this ; but I would ask them in what real politeness 
consists ? If paying you compliments so extravagant, that you 
doubt if they are not intended to ridicule you, be polite, then 
are the French truly so : if being charmed with all you do say, 
and all you do not say, constitutes the art, the French possess 
it to the very last degree. But politeness seems to me no- 
thing more than the habit of a benevolent and polished mind, 
that seeks to oblige, but never to wound your feelings, or 
humble your self-esteem: can the French be said to possess 
this, when they will personally offer you every attention, and 
at the same time abuse your country, your customs, and your 
government, with the most unceremonious freedom before your 
fece ; and although they are aware of the greater reserve that 
characterises the manners of your nation, they will frequently 
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Utter such coarse things before an Englishwoman^ that her deli- 
cacy is pained by hearing them. 

A Frenchman's whole life is apparently a great jeu de ihedtre.- 
He seems always to be acting something he does not feel: 
he will grimace the finest affections of the human heart, till 
the whole intercourse of society becomes like a dramatic scene, 
where they play so long the same piece, that the farce is so 
Qompletely understood, you no longer give in to the illusion. 
Not the aged heroine, who comes forth on some stage where 
she has exhibited for the last forty years, made up with every 
aid of paint, gaudiness, and show, to affect the youth she no 
longer retains ;— not even is she a combination of more deception 
than, the well-painted artifice of the French character. A 
Frenchman is a being of sentiment : sentiment is his theme, his 
glory. Elevation de Vame^ — les affectixms du coeur^ — are phrases 
that he mingles even with the most common subjects of dis- 
course. Art seems perpetually at war with Nature, till she is 
&irly driven out of the field ; or, if you now and then chance to 
meet her, poor Nature is so disguised, that 'tis ten to one if you 
find her out 

A Frenchman's mode of speech is like his character, accom- 
modating upon all occasions, and carries with it a most extra- 
ordinary latitude. Monsieur is au desespoir if you are dying, 
he is equally au desespoir if he treads upon your toes ; Madame 
is affectionnee towards yourself, and affectionnee towards her 
monkey, and, in like manner, the most extravagant phrases are 
used upon subjects of no meaning or sincerity. 

You will be surprised at hearing, that amongst the inferior 
orders, the men in this country perform ofiices the meanest 
would not stoop to in England ; for, even in Paris, where the 

N N 
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peQ{ileare moi^ poliahedi the3r make iSbehedSf and attend, the 
rooms, just like our house-maids^r In travellings I have aome-^ 
times lodged at large hotels^ :where there. has not been a i%i]d^ale 
belonging %othe house, and Aie waiter' has frequently asked Qie» 
in the most «lvil terms, if he should. help .me dress befotre the 
bour of dinner^.vdth an assurance that he was accustomed to such 
9fk office. At several of the best hotels in Paris, your bed-dbam** 
ber is the apartment^ in which you sit or receive your fHends ; 
and if you happai tQ leave your door unlocked, your room stands 
a chance of being entered by one of these gentlemen^house- 
maid0» without the lea£^ given warning. In the same manner, 
a porter or postillion will come into your chamber for luggage, 
&C. sans ceremonie. Such things are trifling ; but when taken in 
the aggregate, they certainly show a prevailing want of decoram 
in the people. 

And I must here relate to you a ludicrous circumstance' of a 

similar nature that occurred to me but this morning, before I was 

up. I was suddenly awakened by some person opening my door, 

and telling me in moist courteous terms, they were come to dresa 

my wig : — " My wig!'* said I, half asleep, and looking through the 

curtains ; " I have no wig to dress." When I perceived a French 

barber, loaded with all the implements of his trade, who stood 

bowing before me, down to the very ground, I could scarcely 

forbear laughing aloud, his powdered hair, like a dievatuv-ik-Jrise^ 

covered by a fall of snow, stood erect above a coimtenaiice, that 

looked as if he lived upon his own soap. He carried in one hand 

Mambrino's helmet, and in the other a painted wig-block, more 

hideous than his own visage. I begged him immediately to retire ; 

but Monsietu* T Artiste des Perruques woiild by no means betray* 

the complaisance of his country, or precipitately retreat, without 
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apologizing for his intrusion. He shrugged up his shoulders, and 
declared he was au desespoir^ for having disturbed me, which 
arose from his mistake, as he was engaged to faire la tete iCun 
Monsieur J in the next room. So saying, he made his exit, with 
at least half-a-dozen more bowsi^ When I mentioned this occur- 
rence to a French lady here, she thought nothing at all of it, but 
.told me her valet' of);^ dressed her hair whilst she was in bed ! 
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My dear , Nantes. 

We have had a most unpleasant and fatiguing journey to Nantes. 
The day after I last wrote we quitted Vannes, at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and at three in the morning arrived at La Roche 
Bernard, where we were obliged to alight, in order to cross the 
ferry. The darkness was so great, we could not distinguish any 
object, and the dense fog, in which we were enveloped, wet us 
through like rain. Above an hour and a half elapsed, before the 
horses and carriage could be got out of the boat ; during that 
time we remained in total darkness^ nearly perished with cold, 
upon the banks of the river. At length we continued our jdur- 
ney, and at five in the afternoon, got safe to the very large and 
beautiful city of Nantes. A scene entirely new then presented 
itself. We had left far behind us the dirty towns of Bretagne, and 
were once more in an extensive, populous, and busy city. 

The modem part of Nantes is an elegant town ; the streets 
are broad, clean, and well built ; the ancient walls remain in 
some parts entirely perfect; and a noble feudal castle, sur- 
roimded by a deep ditch, presents a most striking and pic- 
turesque embellishment to the grandeur of the placa We have 
seen both the college, the public library, and cathedral. The 
latter has severely suffered during the Revolution, all the fine 
painted glass having been destroyed at that time. The most in- 
teresting object in the cathedral is the superb monument of 
Francois, Duke of Britanny, and his wife. It consists of two re* 
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vcumbent figures^ representing the Duke and Duchess^ cut in 
.white .marble, of most exquisite sculpture. At each comer 
of the tomb appear, standing in an erect position, the figures of 
Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence, they are of the 
natural size, and so finely executed, that you may contemplate 
them, till you almost fency they were about to move. A lion, 
and a grey hound lie at the feet of the Duke and Duchess. At the 
head, and around the monument on which the efiigies recline, are 
carved the figures of St Louis, and Charlemagne, and the twelve 
apostles. Beneath are severdi monks represented in black and 
white marble. On a brass plate inserted at the head of the tomb 
this inscription appears : 

•* Tombeau de Francois Deux, dernier Due de Bretagne, mort 
" k Coveron le neuf Septembre 1488 ; de Marguerite de Bretagne 
'" sa premier Femme, et de Marguerite de Foix sa seconde 
" Femme. Lies restes d' Arthur troisime Due de Bretagne, 
^* Comte de Richemont Conn6table de France, mort a Nantes le 
" 26 Decembre 1458; y ont ^6 deposes le 28 Aout 1817." 

This beautifiil monument was executed by an artist named 
Michel Colombe, according to the directions of the Duchess 
Anne de Bretagne. It was doomed for destruction at the Revo- 
lution ; but some monks succeeded in taking it to pieces ; and, the 
better to oonceal it from the savages, who made war with every 
relic of the liberal arts, they buried this tomb, with all the figures, 
under ground, whence it was removed and again erected in 1817. 
Mr. S—— considers it a much finer monument of the middle 
ages than any we have in England, and the most beautiful he has 
ever seen. 

The exchange at Nantes is a fine building. Upon the elevation 
of the facade stand several figures, the appropriate emblems of 
^commercial dty. We are most agreeably lodged at the hotel 
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de Franpei — m inn by no means inferior to the York House, at 
Bath : it stands in a large square of very handsome houses* From 
'our window we 1 have a view of the theatre, a beautifbl stone 
building ; the portico is ascended by a flight of steps, aod aupr 
portod by eight columns of the Corinthian order. Th^e . are. mtaxy 
CHrious and ancient dwellings in Nantes 4 but the streets ate 
fonQedj.in ^neral,. of.lofly and handsome stdnerbuilt houses; 
The proportions of the cathedral are extremely. noUe^ and the 
door-fways of. the richest. G<>thic architecture.: It ip,.mudti to be 
regretted . that it has sustained so. many. injuria during the 
Revolution I (and 1 may. also observe, the building was never 
originally finished) but at that period, no churdh or: convent 
esc^ed in Nantes: several were lefl in absolute ruins, find 
the mQSt sanguinary i^irit was exhibited in all the proceeding^ 
of the I^eyojutionists, The tomb and effigy of John De Mcmt^ 
fort, who sO long contested his title to the duchy with Chatleft 
De Blois, wf^ forpgi^lyin ^e cathedral, but it all^o shared Jthe 
general ' destiruj^tion. In the Museum, here, jsvhich, though 
sn^fdl^ has a yery elegant collection of intere^ng objects, 
chiefly of.Aatttral history,^ I could notiview, without fedings 
of hbrron,; the dried skin of a. Wretched Grergaan, suspended 
upon th^ .walls: he was a Eoyalist, who behaved gallandy in 
support of the unfortunate Bourbons, but falling. at last into 
the enemy's power, he was skinneds whife yet oBoe^ .In .me^ 
mery of (heir own crudty, the people of Nantes n(:iw display the 
dicied and extended, skin. upon the walls of their Museum. 
There was not indeed^ thiJoughout all France, a more revoluticH^ 
ary or sanguinary set of people than the citizens of Nantes'^: tD 
thia day, a remntot p£ theilf foxtoer ' spirit still exists,^ evidently 
betrayed by their conversation and remarks, on deeds long shice 
ACted^ I^^AjDt elderly wpman^ who hblda an office, in ihi^cathedaal^ 
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was relating to us some of the cruel barbjBiritieB diat disgraced 
that period ; and she finished her narration, with observing, that 
^* all these things were done to produce an ess^itial good in the 
^* end ; desperate means being the best way to accomplish such 
^ a purpose." 

The ancient monasteries of the Carmelites and the Qiartreuse 
were entirely destroyed j the former so completely, that houses are 
now built upon its scite. The latter was one of the richest con- 
vents in France, and possessed many valuable pictures, treasures, 
and a rare library of maniistripts and books, all burnt, and pil- 
laged by the revolutionists. So great was the sanctity of the 
monks of the Chartreuse, that after the Duchess Anne of Bre- 
tagne had paid a visit to their convent, they carefully unpaved 
every part of the building through which' she had passed, believ- 
ing that the very sanctity of their stones, had been polluted by 
the footstep of a woman. The Duchess, extremely offended, re- 
turned the compliment by mulcting them of half their money, 
and lands. The polluted stones, were again restored to their place, 
in order to appease the wrath of the Duchess ; biit not so the 
fines, which she still retained as possessions of the crown. 

Near the ruins of the Chartreuse, two littlie painted images 
have lately been erected, each placed within the trunk of a tree, 
in memory of a remarkable miracle having been there accom- 
plished, many hundred years since. Two holy .persons (whose 
names I have forgotten) were pursued by an enemy to the Chris- 
tian faith, who sought their lives. The saints, unluckily, jiot 
being very expert in the use of their legs, could manage to run 
no farther than two oak trees, where they were obliged to halt ; 
and praying to the Virgin for immediate assistance, the trees 
most opportunely separated in the middle of their trunks, and 
shut up the holy men, while their enemy passed by. 
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Pleased as I am with the beautiful buildings^ and the fine city 
of Nantes, I cannot look upon the people without a feeling of 
abhorrence, when I remember the deeds of wickedness and blood; 
that have been acted within their walls, by the fathers (and 
many still existing) of the present inhabitants. Whilst I admired 
the castle, I shuddered at the recollection of those sufferings, 
you have so often repeated to me, of our unhappy* relative, 
who fell a sacrifice during the Revolution, and miserably perished 
in a gloomy dungeon, within the castle of Nantes. 

Mr. S wished to ascertain if any of the monumental relics, 

that once so splendidly adorned the chapel of the Chartreuse, yet 
existed amidst the scattered and desolated ruins of the convent ; 
and we walked towards the few remaining cells, (now inhabited 
by poor people,) for the purpose of making some enquiries. Ac- 
cordingly, we knocked at the little door of a cell, when a voice 
within, demanded what we wanted. Upon stating our purpose, the 
voice again demanded — "Who are you ?" " Strangers." — " What 
strangers ?'* " Friends." The door was then cautiously and slowly 
opened by a tall person, dressed in mean apparel. He appeared to 
be a man advanced in life ; his complexion was of a pallid and 
sallow hue ; his brows seemed contracted by a habitual frowii ; 
and his grey hairs hung in disorder about a head and face, that 
nature had formed handsome, but to which penury had given an 
expression of melancholy and .want. This poor man surveyed us 
with a penetrating look, and, bidding us welcome with an address, 



* This excellent man, Mr. Gibbons, held the office of Chief Justice of Cape' 
Breton; his freedom was offered to him if he would declare himself by birth an* 
American, but disdiuning to deny his country or save his life by falsehood, he per- 
sisted in avowing he was an Englishman. In consequence of this he was thrown into 
prison, where he experienced every want, cruelty, and hardship, and at length died- 
a lingering and painful death, occasioned by the most unmerited ^u£ferings. 
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equally courteous and elegant, requested we would walk in. As 
soon as we entered, he made fast the door, and led the way in 
silence to a little apartment, where, with a manner possessing 
peculiar dignity, but such as I cannot describe, he again bade us 
welcome, and requested we would sit down. ^^ You are welcome,'* 
said he, " to the dwelling of misfortune ; — but you seem fa- 
tigued :" — and immediately this singular man left us to procure 
some wine for our refreshment During his short absence we 
had leisure to observe the cell. Every thing bespoke want and 
poverty. A slight partition divided it into two rooms. In one 
of these a wretched bed was placed on the ground. A few books 
and papers were scattered upon the table in the other apartment; 
and round the walls hung several portraits, representing persons 
attired in rich habits. Amongst them I noticed the picture of 
a very handsome woman ; and in the fine features of another I 
fancied I could trace some resemblance to the present inhabitant 
of the cell. 

He soon returned with the wine, and entered into easy and 
familiar conversation. When he understood we were English 
travellers, he expressed himself happy in the meeting, and 
turning the discourse upon national topics, he passed the highest 
eulogium on the English character, and seemed perfectly well 
acquainted with our government, laws, and the recent events 
of our country. At length the French Revolution became the 
subject of remark, when he spoke of the horrors of that time 
in words so forcible and energetic, yet so incoherent and wild, 
that we soon perceived he had a slight alienation of mind. He 
uttered such loud exclamations, that I believe he observed I looked 
astonished at his vehemence ; for he turned to me and said, in a 
gentle manner, <^ I would not alarm a lady who honours with her 

o o 
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presence my poor ceU. For many years, you are the only persons 
of my own degree with whom I have conversed beneath these 
miserable walls. It was not so once.'' — A tear started into the 
eyes of the unhappy man ; and I endeavoured to change the 
discourse, by speaking of the country, &c. but he soon returned 
to the old theme, and execrated the conduct of the French in 
bitter terms. With a contemptuous pride, he compared their 
changes of government to the wind that blows, -— first in one 
direction and then in another, and expressed himself ashamed 
of the nation to which he owed his birth. The unfortunate 
Revolution was again mentioned, and again we remarked the 
same alienation of mind. This was the chord that vibrated to 
the remembrance of his misfortunes. He could not bear its 
touch. 

After a wild harangue on the injustice and misery of mankind, 
he became more consistent ; and assuming a firm manner, he 
pointed to the pictures, begging I would attentively observe them. 
^^That charming countenance. Madam," said he, ^< is the portrait of 
my once bdoved wife. Blessed be God, who has taken her to 
himself, she does not share my sufferings.^ — That boy was my 
son, my lost, unhappy son, murdered by Robespierre. — This 
was my daughter, brought by misery to an untimely grave. -r«- And 
that. Madam, was once the likeness of the wretched being before 
you. Can you trace, in the worn features of an old and broken 
man, any resemblance to the canvass there? Hear me, and 
wonder not that I curse the country where I was bom, — the 
country I have served, and that has repaid me with ruin, the 
ruin of all my hopes and fortunes. My name is Hubert ■■ ■■ . 
I am of a noble family of the old Regim6, My rank in the 
army was that of General, under the unfortunate Louis the 
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Sixteenth. I was Bincerolj attadied to. the Hou5e of Bourbon, 
till I could no longer, serve) them, and then I flied to preserve 
Qiy life. Tyranny and bloodshed usurped right and justioe. I 
was pursued, but escaped my enemies. In. the interim, my \xa* 
happy son became the victim : he was sacrificed to sadate a 
vengeance that could not reach me. My brother^ who was rich, 
did not exercise any public function. He had adopted my 
younger child* When I fled, my wife and daughter were left in 
his charge. My wife died, overwhelmed by grief for the mutder 
of her son, and anxiety for me« My daughter, whose health 
was delicate, soon filled another grave. All my property had 
been seized during the Revolution. For several years I re- 
mained concealed in exile ; nor did I venture my return into 
France till aSairs were at least in a tranquil state. When I 
once more visited my own country, I learned, for the first time, 
the fiiU extent of my misfortunes, and that I was alone in the 
world, without wife, children, brother, friends, or support I 
had lost all. My brother, before his decease, had left the 
greater part of his property to me, and I then claimed the in- 
heritance ; but his widow had married again, — married a 
worthless and revolutionary partisan, and he kept possession of 
the property that was justly mine. The powerfiil generally bear 
down the weak. I commenced a law-suit ; but want of money, 
and the wealth and interest of my opponent, soon obliged me to 
abandon my suit. And that man enjoys, in Nantes, to this hour, 
the means that would have rescued me from want. Should you, 

in this town, meet with Monsieur and Madame ^ say to them 

that you have seen Hubert .** 

The unfortunate man ended the recital of his calamities, in 
pronouncing these last words with such fearfiil energy, that I 
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apprehended the return of his temporary mental alienation ; but 
he seemed perfectly calm, and even cheerful, the next moment. 
He then b^ged us to follow him into another cell, which he 
called his library. We there found bundles of glass beads, toys; 
and large knives, and he told: us these trifles procured him 
support, by exporting them to Africa, and obtaining small 
portions of gdid-dust from the captains of trading vessels in 
exchange* 

We remained nearly two hours with this extraordinary man, 
and left him with feelings of pity and respect He shook us 
kindly by the hand, with an assurance that we should again be 
welcome to the cell of Hubert — • 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Angefs* 

We are now, my dear > in Angers, — the charming and 

romantic town of Angers. My time has been so occupied in 
viewing the many interesting objects with which it abomids, that 
I have not, till this evening, found leiBure for continuing the 
account of our excursion. 

After leaving Nantes, we travelled along the banks of the 
Loire, amidst scenery of rich and variegated verdure, and passed 
through the picturesque town of Oudon, where still remain the 
ruins of its feudal castle. But how shall I describe Angers, the 
scene of ancient story, delightful from the combination it pre^ 
sents of natural and beautiful objects, united with those 
majestic remains of former grandeur that characterise the build- 
ings of Grothic times ! Angers is situated on the banks of the 
Mayenne, into which the Loire and the Sarte pour their united 
waters. The castle, a stupendous and noble structure, stands 
aloft upon the summit of a perpendicular rocky precipice, whose 
base is laved by the clear and silent waters of the Mayenne. 
The walls of the castle are of great height and thickness ; they 
are flanked by eighteen massive circular towers. Towards the 
town it is defended by a deep moat, over which two drawbridges 
lead to the Gothic and machicolated portals. The palace and 
chapel that stand within the castle, were built by Rene, King of 
Sicily, and are of a much later date than the other parts of the 
building. 
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A Gothic bridge that crossed the Mayenne, and once com- 
municated with some strong fortifications on the opposite 
shore, now exhibits only a few picturesque and broken arches, 
that reflect their decaying fragments in the transparent flood 
beneath. The very extensive and ancient walls of the town, 
built of a dark-brown stone, appear still formidable, although 
partly in ruins ; they are flanked by projecting circular, or here 
and there square towers, surmounted by a machicolated work. 
The high spires of the cathedral of St Maurice, (which stands 
on an eminence in the centre of the town,) appear from their 
lofly site, when viewed at a distance, as if suspended in air. 

Angers abounds in curious Gothic houses : several have light, 
elegant, carved stone galleries before the windows in front, 
which give a most picturesque character to the town. The vine, 
that grows' in full luxuriance in this delightful province, is 
frequently seen twining around the Gothic mouldings of these 
venerable structures, and sometimes runs across the streets from 
house to house. The market displays the varied produce of the 
country ; the grape, the pomegranate, the gourd, the pear, and 
the quince, rich with their ripe autumnal luxury, lie in abundant 
heaps, piled in ozier baskets, exposed for sale by the sun-burnt 
peasantry, who seem inspired with gaiety by the warm and 
unclouded atmosphere that shines upon them. 

Busy groups of females throng about the margin of the river, 
and beguile their time with singing, while they beat their clothes 
with wooden spatulae in the water. 

Before the Revolution, there were twenty-seven convents in 
Angers ; but few now exist, and those lie for the greater part 
in mouldering ruins. Of the fine monastery of St. Aubin, now 
alone remain the towers, and those broken and dilapidated 
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columns and arches, whose Cxothic capitals and ornaments convey 
to the observer a splendid idea of their former magnificence. 
The convent of the Trinity, and several other religious edifices 
appear in the same state. A church, remarkable for its curious 
and very ancient architecture, is to this day in the ruined con- 
dition in which it was left by King John of England, who burnt 
it, at the time he committed such ravages in Angers. The 
hospital of St. John, said to have been erected by our Henry IL, 
is happily still uninjured. The interior very extensive hall, where 
the sick are lodged, is a most magnificent Gothic chamber, 
beautiful from its extreme width and height, and the double 
row of light elegant columns that support the roof. 

The cathedral of St Maurice is indeed a fine edifice ; it stands 
on a very lofty site, which displays to the greatest advantage 
a pile so interesting. The principal door-way is filled with rich 
carvings of Gothic device, around the entrance are placed 
several ancient figures of saints, in the costume of the 11th 
century. The architecture of the interior exhibits the most 
exquisite work: the fine painted glass and tapestry of great 
antiquity, wrought at the commencement of the 15th century, by 
some happy chance escaped the general wreck, and still remain 
uninjured. Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry the Sixth 
of England, and daughter to Renfe, king of Sicily, was buried 
in the same tomb with her father ; this tomb was destroyed, 
with many other interesting things, during the Revolution. 

In Angers there is so much to gratify the lover of picturesque 
objects, that every walk presents some new source of pleasure and 
enquiry. The fine river, the broken bridges, the castle, the Gothic 
pinnacles, and the ancient houses, afibrd subjects such as the 
painter would select for delineation. You are too well acquainted 
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with the historical events that have given a peculiar interest to 
this city, to need my remarking them here. I shall therefore only 
observe, that tradition says, when the yomig Prince Arthur, son 
of the Lady Constance, fled to Angers for protection, he was 
lodged in the strong castle upon the rock. 

This town claims an additional interest from its being the 
scene of action in some part of Shakspeare's " History of King 
John." Angers was a city of considerable importance in the time 
of the Romans. We were this morning walking near the prin- 
cipal entrance to the castle, when we observed workmen excavat- 
ing the ground, for the purpose of making some foundation ; they 
had just discovered, buried about twelve feet beneath the surface 
of the earth, a Roman altar, with an inscription upon it. Several 
fragments of Roman pottery, and a gold coin of St Louis, were 
also found during the time we staid to watch their progress. 
' The climate in this province, although the year is now far 
advanced, is still delightful, and even warm. The days we have 
passed here have been those of continued sunshine, with scarcely 
a wandering doud floating through the heavens. The buildings 
in Angers, from their open galleries and deep-projecting roofs, 
appear calculated to afibrd coolness or shelter in a warm climate. 

Excuse so brief a letter ; necessity obliges me to conclude, as we 
c(Hitinue our journey to-morrow ; and, although it is late, I have 
yet to pack up and prepare for our departure, before I retire to 
rest Adieu. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

My dear , Saumur. 

We have been extremely delighted with our excursion along the 
beautiful banks of the Loire, from Angers to Saumur. During the 
journey, we rested the horses at St. Maturin, and amused ourselves 
the while with viewing the little Gothic church that decorates that 
village, — well deserving the attention of the traveller for its in- 
terior picturesque combinations. We arrived in the evening at 
Saumur, a town most delightfully situated on the Loire. The banks 
of the river adjacent to the city are skirted by high rocks, in which 
are numerous excavated dwellings for the poor; these are acces- 
sible by steps cut also in the rock. The vine hanging in beautiful 
and luxuriant festoons about these little habitations, together with 
their romantic appearance, forms a combination of objects pecu- 
liarly striking and picturesque. The castle of Saumur (where a gar- 
rison is established) stands upon a high rock, on the banks of the 
river. This edifice is still perfect, and very beautiful in its construc- 
tion. It was built in the twelflh century, by Geofirey Martel, and 
finished in the reign of Louis the Ninth. The church of St. Pierre, 
an ancient and interesting building, contains the curious tapestry, 
representing the adventures of St. Florent. This work was exe- 
cuted in the fifteenth century ; it is long and narrow, like the 
tapestry of Bayeux. Florent and Florian were brothers and sol- 
diers, who professed Christianity, and who hearing that several per- 
sons of the same faith were about suffering martyrdom at Lauriach, 
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they resolved to hasten to them, in the hope of affording con- 
solation to their distress. The brothers were seized during their 
journey, and condemned to death. These unfortunate prisoners 
being tied to a tree, a deep sleep overcame them and their guard, 
when an angel appearing in a dream to St. Florent, he was directed 
to pass into Gaul, and, as soon as he awoke, found himself at 
liberty to depart Amongst his miraculous adventures during 
the journey, it is recorded a boat carried him over the Rhone, 
without having a bottom to it, or any sails or oars. Upon ar- 
riving at a cave, near Mount Glonne, he found it filled by serpents, 
which he drove out with his prayers, and then established himself 
in their former residence. Some time after he chanced to meet an 
old blind woman, whose son had been drowned three days before. 
St. Florent bade her not despair, and immediately setting several 
strong fellows to work with their nets, they fished up the young 
man alive and well. The saint sent the youth to his mother, 
whose eyes were immediately opened : no wonder j for surely the 
very hearing of such a miracle, would open the eyes of any one. 
This succession of Catholic wonders is worked upon the tapestry, 
and devoutly gazed at by the old women and little children, who 
bum their candle-ends in homage to the saint. 

We are now in the neighbourhood of Chinon, and the cele- 
brated Abbey of Fontevraud, which has always been considered 
one of the finest religious edifices in France, and so extensive, 
that, viewed at a distance, it appears like a little town of Gothic 
construction, embosomed in the midst of fine woods. The order 
that wasfirstfounded at Fontevraud existed there fix)m the eleventh 
century, till the year 1793, when it was subverted by the Revolu- 
tionists, who drove the inhabitants from their sanctuary, and both 
pillaged and dilapidated the convent During that period, several 
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af the beautiful Gothic edifices were entirely demolished, and 
others left in a ruined condition. 

As Fontevraud was chosen for the burial-place of a few of 
our early kings, till they lost the provinces of Anjou and Maine, 
in the time of King John, some mention of the first foundation 
of the monastery, which will account for the vast extent of the 
building, must be interesting to you here. This celebrated abbey, 
where all die supreme power was invested in the person of a 
female, who was alike abbess both of the monks and nuns, was 
founded, towards the end of the eleventh century, by Robert 
D'Arbrissel, a Breton priest, and so &mous a preacher in his 
time, that Pope Urban the Second commanded him, wherever 
he went, to harangue the people in favour of the first crusade. 
So successful proved the eloquence of Robert, that many persons, 
from simply hearing his orations, lefl their families and has- 
tened into Palestine, where they fought under the holy banners 
of Godfrey de Bouillon j — others, who either wanted oppor- 
tunity or resolution to venture the personal hazard of fighting 
with the infidels, inspired with zeal by the eloquence of Ae 
priest, contributed a large portion of their substance in support 
of the sacred war. 

Robert likewise wandered about the country, preaching, where- 
ever he came, a contempt of this world, and the merit of aban- 
doning all earthly things, in order to devote both body and soul 
to the temporal and eternal service of God. So forcibly did his 
Arguments and vehement orations convince the m^ultitudes who 
listened to him, that many hundreds became his followers and 
disciples : wives abandoned their husbands, and husbands their 
wives ; chfldren lefl their parents, and parents quitted their 
homes, as the devoted converts of the holy wanderer. Men 
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and women, both of bad as well a3 good repute, composed his 
retinue, which became at length so numerous that it was unma^ 
nageable. Robert, therefore, determined to choose some spot 
where he might form his multitude into a regular order. The 
wild forest of Fontevraud, watered by a pure fountain that is- 
sued from a rock, was selected as a convenient retreat for these 
infatuated people. The little colony at first built themselves 
huts with the branches of trees and heaps of turf, as a shelter 
from the weather, or during the night. Their exertions to 
render the forest habitable were soon assisted by the people of 
the neighbouring country, who eagerly afforded both sustenance 
and aid to the holy man and his train. A lady named Aram- 
burge gave them the valley in which the great church was after- 
wards erected J the lords of Montreuil and Radegonde, the 
lands of Born and the forest of Fontevraud. Kings, princes, 
and nobles poured in their wealth to assist in the pious act of 
building these monasteries. After a considerable time neces- 
sarily occupied in such numerous erections, the multitude were 
formed into some degree of order. Three hundred nuns, se- 
lected from the most reputable and best educated females, were 
placed in the convent near the great church, which in size and 
splendour resembled a cathedral. The others were divided into 
companies, each including one hundred women. Those who had 
formerly led abandoned lives were placed in the convent dedi- 
cated to St Madeleine, and called femmes repentks. The sick 
and leprous were lodged in the hospital of St Lazare. The 
order of monks who were devoted to St John inhabited a mo- 
nastery dedicated to their saint But of this building the ruins 
of the church now alone remain. The erection of the nave of 
the great church is attributed to Foulques, fifth Count of Anjou, 
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about the year 1125, and many other parts of the abbey were 
built at that period. 

Robert, the founder of this numerous order, lived to see it ex- 
tended throughout the greater part of France. Towards the end 
of his career, he gave up the authority as superior, and invested 
it in the person of a beautiful lady named PetroniUe de Chemille, 
electing her Abbess of Fontevraud, and submitted both himself 
and all the convents to her supremacy. He died A. D. 1117, 
and was interred near the altar of the great church. His effigy, 
of white marble, was afterwards removed beneath a monument 
dedicated to his memory, by Louise de Bourbon, Abbess of Fon- 
tevraud in the year 1623. The modern tomb yet remains ; but 
whether the Revolutionists destroyed the effigy or not when 
they pillaged the monastery is uncertain : it no longer exists. After 
the death of Robert, the Pope refused him canonization, in 
consideration of the doubtful penance to which he frequently de- 
voted himself previous to his dissolution ; for it was the holy 
man's custom, to show how far spiritual contemplations had over- 
come all worldly feelings, to pass some hours of the night with 
two of the youngest and most beautiful nuns, who were enjoined 
to sleep, while the saint prayed by their side. 

It is remarkable that the costume of these monks and nuns 
never altered from the time of their first establishment, in the 
eleventh century, to that of their abolition in 1793. They were 
clothed by order of Robert D' Arbrissel, according to the prevail- 
ing dress of the time : the men wore black, covered by a long 
mantle, to which a cowl was attached ; and, at the bottom of the 
garment, both in front and behind, appeared a small square piece 
of cloth, which bore the name oiithe Robert : the nuns were attired 
in a white petticoat, of fine linen, with lawn sleeves nicely plaited; 
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a black dtomacher and belt completed the gown ; the head was 
covered with a light black veil, and the feet by white stockings, 
and shoes ; the extreme neatness of this costume received con- 
siderable embellishment from the fuU folds of the long and ele- 
gant black mantle that they wore during divine service. After 
the decease of Robert, the superiors of the ord» were generally 
chosen from women of the first rank; fourteen princesses are num- 
bered amongst the Abbesses of Fontevraud ; many of these ladies 
richly endowed the monastery with lands, money, pictures, jewels, 
statues, treasures, and additional buildings. Gabrielle de Roche- 
chouart Mortemar, celebrated for her profound knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and for her extraordinary endowments 
both natural and acquired, was also a distinguished Abbess and 
patron of Fontevraud. It is much to be regretted that the Revo- 
lution has spared little else than the walls of this once magnificent 
retreat 

When Mr. S first visited France during the summer of 

1816, he came direct to Fontevraud, to ascertain if the royal 
efiigies of our early kings, who were buried there, yet existed : sub- 
jects so interesting to English history were worthy of the enquiry. 
He found the abbey converted into aprisim, and discovered in a 
cellar belonging to it, the effigies of Henry the Second and his queen 
Eleanor of Guienne, Richard the First, and Isabella of Angou- 
leme, the queen of John. The chapel, where the figures were 
placed before the Revolution, had been entirely destroyed j and 
these valuable efiigies, then removed to the cellar, were subject to 
continual mutilation from the prisoners, who came twice in every 
day to draw water from awell. It appeared they had sustained some 
recent injury, as Mr. S found several broken fragments scat- 

tered around. He made drawings of the figures ; and, upon his 
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return to England, represented to our government the propriety 
of securing such interesting memorials from farther destruction; 
It was deemed advisable, if such a plan could be accomplished, to 
gain possession of them, that they might be placed, with the rest 
of our royal effigies, in Westminster- Abbey. The English govern- 
ment failed in this, from the affair having passed through too 
political a channel. It is probable, that had an application been 
made in the first instance by the Prince R^ent to Louis the 
Eighteenth, it would have proved successful ; but it is fortunate 
that the application was made even in this manner, as it has served 
the purpose of securing these remains from total destruction. 

Henry the Second, of England, loved the banks of the Loire, 
and frequently passed some time in the castle of Saumur : he was 
resident there when Philippe Auguste, king of France, and 
Richard Cceur de Lion, besieged the city of Tours, which at that 
time belonged to Henry. It was during the siege of Tours that 
the English monarch received from Philqppe an offer of terms 
of accommodation ; but these were of such an humiliating nature 
to Henry, that he deferred subscribing to them, and hesitated what 
course he should adopt. Some days after, whilst he was holding 
a conference with the French king, a storm suddenly arose, and 
darkened all the air ; the thunder burst in tremendous peals, and 
historians relate, that a bolt of electric matter fell from the clouds 
between the two kings, who were on horseback, without injuring 
either : the horses took fright, and, with great violence, bore away 
their riders in different directions, so that with much trouble they 
again met, when immediately the thunder burst a second time, 
and with a loud noise discharged another electric bolt, which fell 
at the feet of the affrighted Henry, who believing this sudden 
tempest a mark of Divine wrath, his firmness abandoned him, and 
he subscribed without murmuring to the humiliating terms pro- 
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posed. Henry retired to Saumur with heart-felt repinings and 
silent grief for the disasters with which he was overwhelmed 
During his retreat, a singular curiosity incited him to gain intel- 
ligence of his own noblemen who were leagued against him, by 
procuring from the French king a list of their names. Philippe, 
who rejoiced at an opportunity of affording a fresh subject of mor^ 
tification to the English king, caused a list of the conspiratori^ to 
be presented to him, and placed at their head the name of John 
Lackland, Henry's fevourite son, to whom he had shown so niany 
marks of parental affection. The unfortunate father, shocked at 
finding not only Richard, but his favourite son John also, in league 
against him, retired broken-hearted to Chinon, where, giving him- 
self up to the bitter anguish of a disappointed mind, he fell intp 
a despairing melancholy, which brought on a fever, thdt soon ter- 
minated his existence, at the castle of Chinon, A. D. 1 1 89. Before 
his decease, with the bitterness of a father's wrath, he cursed his 
unnatural sons ; nor could the intercessions of the bishops and 
priests who attended him in his last moments, induce the dying 
monarch to revoke the maledictions he had bestowed on Bichard 
and John. Henry expired at Chinon surrounded by his courtiers, 
who, soon after his decease, stripped the body, and laid it naked 
upon a table exposed to public view, till a young page of the late 
king, shocked at his master's remains becoming a naked spectacle, 
covered the body with his own gown. Henry the Second was the 
first English monarch buried at Fontevraud. His tomb was 
erected in the choir of the great church, according to his desira 
His epitaph was as follows : — 

Rex Henricus eram, mihi plurima regna subegi, 

Multiplicique modo, diixque, comesque fui, 
Cui satis ad votum non essent omnia terrae 

Climata, terrae modo sufficit octo pedum. 
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Qui l^is haec, pensa discrimina mortis, et in me 

Humanae speculum conditionis habe 
Sufficit huic tumulus cui non sufFecerat orbis. 

Eleanor of Guienne, daughter of William the Fifth Duke of 
Normandy, was but sixteen j^ears old when her father died. 
He had destined her to become the bride of Louis the Seventh, 
King of France. She was not only young, rich, and noble, but 
had received from nature the most rare and charming endow- 
ments. Her person was tall and elegant. Her countenance 
exhibited the graceful attractions of regular beauty, united to a 
mind naturally powerful and greatly improved by education. 
Such was the charming Eleanor, whose fame soon became the 
subject of discourse at foreign courts ; for admiration followed 
wherever she appeared. After her marriage with Louis. the 
Seventh, she accompanied him to the Holy Land, where he was 
prosecuting the war against the Saracens. For he left his go- 
vernment under the care and direction of the Abbe Sujer of 
St. Denis, and devoted himself to the Holy Cross. 

The example of the young and beautiful Eleanor induced many 
ladies of the court to follow their husbands into Palestine. Poets, 
musicians, and courtiers accompanied her suite ; and so much 
was the young queen censured for the libertine conduct she both 
adopted and encouraged, that Louis resolved upon an immediate 
divorce. To effect this purpose, he returned into France, , and 
there publicly repudiated her, notwithstanding the advice of his 
council, who endeavoured to procure her pardon. The ibrtune 
of the Queen was restored to her by the King. Soon after the 
divorce, which took place A. D. 1152, Eleanor again wedded 
with Henry the Second, King of England, who, by this mar- 
riage, became prince of a considerable part of France, besides 
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Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and Nonnandy, which he before pos- 
sessed. Eleanor, proud, lofty, and ambitious, was a conspi- 
cuous actor in the events of her own time. A desire of govern- 
ment and domination were her prevailing passions, which in- 
duced her to enter deeply into the political intrigues of the day. 
She had the depravity to join with her own children, Richard 
and John, in their unnatural revolt against their father. Such 
conduct was calculated to increase the infidelities of Henry, whom 
she tormented by her incessant jealousies, without feeling for him 
the affections of a wife. Eleanor but too well merited the impri- 
sonment from which she was released by her son Richard, on the 
death of her husband, Henry. Some years afler the decease of 
Richard the First, Eleanor retired to the convent of Fontevraud, 
where she died in March, A. D. 1204, and was buried near her 
husband and son. 

After Richard the First, Coeur de Lion, regained his freedom 
from the captivity he had suffered under Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, he visited the Abbey of Fontevraud, and presented to 
the monastery a piece of the true cross, and many other precious 
relics he had taken in the Holy Land. He then returned to 
England, but soon after came again into the countries of Anjou 
and Poitou, in consequence of having received intelligence that 
a person residing in Anjou had discovered a rich treasure, con- 
sisting of several statues of pure gold, representing (the size of 
life) an emperor, his wife, and children, seated at a table also 
of gold. This person presented Richard with some part of the 
treasure, but the King demanded the whole, in quality and right of 
the Lord of the country wherein it had been found. The noble- 
man refused compliance, and fled from the wrath of Richard to 
take shelter in the Castle of Chaluz, that belonged to the Count of 
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Limqgea. Richard, provoked at the refusal of a subject, advanced 
immediately towards Gudiiz, determined to besiege the castle ; 
and whilst reconnoitering before the walls/ received that wound 
of which he died, A.D. 1199. Before his death he expressed 
an earnest wish to be interred by the side of his i&ther, Henry ; 
bitterly imd deeply lamenting that he had been the guilty cause 
of that sorrow which had brought the King to an unhappy ^id, 
by the cruel r^ellion of his children. Richard Cceur de Lion 
was buried at Fontevraud: his bowels were deposited in the 
church of Poitiers, and his heart in the cathedral of Rouen. His 
epitaph was as follows : — - 

^* Pictavus exta ducis sepelit, tellusque Chalutis, 
Ck>rpus dat daudi sub marmore Fontis-Ebraldi 
Neustria, tuque tqps cor inexpognabile Regis ; 
Sic loca per trina se sparsit tanta ruina, 
Nee fiiit hoc fiinus cui sufficeret locus unus/* 

After the death of Richard Coeur de Lion, his nephew, Arthur, 
Duke of Britanny, became heir to his estates ; but the tide was 
disputed by John, King of England, who, immediately upon 
hearing of Richard's death, hastened to Chinon, and there seized 
the royal treasure. Philippe Auguste, King of France, who 
had been sensibly affected by the death of Geoffrey, the father of 
Arthur, declared in favour of that young prince, and passed into 
Anjou, with a powerful army, to support his cause. Philippe 
seized Angers, and presenting young Arthur to the assembled 
nobles and citizens, made the barons of Anjou swear fealty to 
the Prince as their rightful lord. The Lady Constance, ever 
active in supporting the claims of her son, soon after took him 
with her to Mans, where Philippe was stationed ; and pladi^ 
Arthur under the King's protection, he promised to restore her 
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child the possession of his estates of Touraine, Poitou, and 
Normandy, as he had already done those of Anjou. Unhappily 
for Arthur, these fair promises proved abortive, and Philippe 
soon after abandoned the young Prince's cause/ Arthur, deluded 
by hope, a transient success, and the flattering promises of warm 
adherents, found himself at once deserted and abandoned by all 
those he considered his firmest friends, he determined, therefore, 
to support his own just cause, without seeking cold-hearted or 
interested allies. Eleanor of Guienne, the mother of John, was 
at that time in the castle of Mirebeau, and Arthur, persuaded 
that, should he succeed in making her prisoner, his uncle would 
be induced to cede to him the contested rights, determined, im- 
mediately to attack the castle wherein the Queen was lodged ; 
but Eleanor found means to inform John of her danger, who 
marched instantly to her relief. He arrived at Saumur, and the 
following evening, towards night-fall, gained Mirebeau, where 
he found the besiegers sleeping in their camp. John surprised 
Arthur, and took him prisoner. The monarch afterwards con- 
veyed his unfortunate nephew to the castle of Falaise, where he 
was strongly guarded. 

Some writers relate that, not long afler the capture of the 
young Prince, his uncle, under pretence of taking him from 
Falaise to Cherbourg, freed him of the irons with which his limbs 
were bound, and accompanied him in person from the castle. 
When they arrived at a convenient spot, John ordered his suite 
to reinain behind, and riding on alone with Arthur by his side, 
till they came near the precipice of a high rock, he suddenly 
stopt his horse, and grasping a poignard he carried. beneath his 
robe, stabbed the unfortunate young man to the heart Arthur 
fell bleeding upon the earth, and vainly implored the mercy of 
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John, who, dragging him by the arm towards the verge of the 
declivity, threw him thence headlong into the sea. 

It seems impossible to judge if this account of Arthur's death 
be true or false, from the doubtful obscurity in which the cir- 
cumstance is involved. Certain it is, John was designated a 
parricide by the twelve peers of France, and condenmed to for- 
feit his estates in that country. Notwithstanding this, he con- 
jtinued the war in defence . of them, took Beaufort, . seized 
Angers by surprise, and rased the fortifications, which he after^* 
wards rebuilt. John died A. D. 1216: his. heart was taken. to 
Fontevraud, and placed in a golden cup near the tomb of his 
father. 

At the castle of Chinon, Joan of Arc was first presented to 
Charles, King of France. She there addressed him boldly in the 
full confidence of her inspired mission, and demanded men and 
arms. Her continued importunities at length prevailed, and she 
was permitted to remain at Chinon. Some persons de^ed her 
mad, and others thought her cunning ; but Charles, whatever 
were his opinions of her power or of her sanity, conceived she 
might be made, in those times of preternatural belief, an useful 
instrument in. giving courage and assurance to his cause. Ac- 
cordingly, in the great hall of Chinon, he presented her with a 
suit of armour and a sword ; after which, Joan, seizing her 
sacred banner (so called from having a representation of the 
Almighty worked upon it), mounted a beautiful white steed, 
and heading a chosen body of men, sallied, from the gates of 
Chinon to hasten to the relief of Orleans. 
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LETTER XXX. 

My dear ■ ' ■ , Orleans. 

We continued our route through Langeais, but did not remain 
there a sufficient time to visit the castle : it appears quite perfect 
from the exterior view- 

Aftbc travelling through a fine coimtiy, we arrived at St Mars, 
and stopt the cabriolet, to observe a most curious building in the 
vicinity. Although we were not near enough to examine it closely, 
we saw sufficient, by means of a telescope, to excite both our 
curiosity and conjecture. It is a very high solid edifice of brick, 
and has every appearance of being a Roman structure. The form 
is square, and towards the top, richly ornamented with both red 
and white bricks, or tiles, the use of such a structure seems 
doubtful, but firom its form and extreme height, it would induce 
the belief, that it had been designed for a beacon. 

The approach to Tours is beautifiilly picturesque, a very fine 
bridge of fifteen arches crosses the Loire, over which you enter 
the town, by a handsome street, that runs parallel with it Tours 
was formerly one of the most splendid dties in France ; but it is 
not so at the present time. From the earliest print of Tours, 
executed in the reign of our Charles the Second, it appears then 
to have been a city, crowded with magnificent spires, and Gothic 
pinnacles. Far the greater part of the churches have been 
destroyed since that period. 

The cathedral (which still exists) is a fine structure : I could 
not express the feelings of awe and admiration the first view of 
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the interior created. The lofty Gothic sbles, rich with the finest 
decorations of exquisite work, the splendid and luminous bril- 
liancy of the painted glass, the noble and elegant proportions 
of the building, present a combination of such beautiiid ob- 
jects, that, to my taste, I have never seen surpassed in any 
cathedral, either in England or France. Tours is still a 
handsome city, and it b to be lam^ited, that it has suf-» 
fered so severely by the Revolution. A fine Gothic church, shat- 
tered during that period, is now converted into a stable, fojr the 
horses of the diligence ; and many other public buildings appear 
in the same dilapidated state. 

The country, in the vicinity of Tours, affords the most delight- 
fiil walks. How much pleasure would it give me, at some fiiture 
period, to pass a few months with you in this charming place ! a 
wish that I trust may be realised. High and rocli^ declivities 
skirt the banks of the Loire ; various dwellings for the poor are 
cut in these precipices, and rise one above another, to the very 
summit of the rocks. These little excavated habitations extend, 
for many miles, along the margin of the river, and are firequently 
encanopied by the vine, the laurel, or flowering plants, or now 
and then intermixed with white stone terraces and chateaux. The 
vine that flourishes in this province with the greatest luxuriance, 
is often seen overhanging the declivity of some romantic steep, 
or twining picturesquely around the windows of a chateau, form- 
ing a gay, vivid, and beautifiil contrast to the dark sober hues, 
and the brown or tawny masses of the projecting rock. Several 
little islands rise amidst the dear waters of the Loire, covered 
with the lime, the poplar, and a variety of trees or shrubs, whose 
waving branches are repeated in the quivering reflections of the 
stream that passes rapidly on its course. Vineyards, yellow with 
the rich colours of autumnal beauty, extend along the hills and 
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distadtrlandscape, or sometimes hang pendant in graceful festoons ' 
about the: orchard. trees, laden with their produce. Fine woods 
and green pastures alternately Vary and enliven the scene, through 
which the Loire serpentines for many miles, till it fades into a 
long and uncertain line, which appears lost in the distance. Now 
and then a white sail is seen gliding silently along the rapid cur- 
rent, and sometimes catching a gleam of the retiring, sun, that 
breaks through 'douds, warm with the glow of evening. Such a 
scene, of tranquil and varied harmony, so clothed in all the sober 
livery of autumn, charms the eye with more than transient plea- 
sure, and conveys to the mind, that calm and elevated feeling 
which subdues the importunate anxieties of life. 

In the vicinity of Tours, stands the ruin of the abbey of 
Maiimoutier, ..which was dilapidated by the Revolutionists. In* 
this .'monastery, it is said, there is the finest stair-case in France, 
which escaped the general destruction. 

We continued our journey towards Orleans, and left Tours 
at five in the afternoon ; — the whole town, and the adjacent 
country, being at ,the^ time so completely covered by a thick 
fog, that for many miles scarcely the nearest objects were 
visible. We passed Amboise, which is situated on the opposite 
side the river. A fine castle appears upon the rock, above 
the town. After travelling some miles from Tours, the banks of 
the Loire lose their beauty. We no longer see the romantic 
excavated rock, or the griacefully pendant vine. 

Orleans is a large and extensive city, contaiiiing many in- 
teresting vestiges of antiquity, several strong towers, and 
ruined walls. The cathedral is an exceedingly beautiful Gothic 
building, remarkably rich and elegant in its external ornaments. 
The ancient statues of Charles and Joan of Arc, which were 
formerly seen upon the bridge, no longer appear, and have been 
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most probably destroyed A figure, representing Joan in armour, 
executed in a bad style by a modern French artist, has lately 
been erected in the market-place. 

We alighted at our hotel at five o'clock in the morning, and 
entering the large court-yard, to proceed into the house, we were 
not a little surprised by observing several French officers, magni- 
ficently dressed in the military costume, seated upon the stone 
posts near the entrance, whilst they were undergoing the oper<* 
ation of shaving by the regimental barbers, in view of every 
person who went along. French officers are generally poor, 
with a large share of military pride. They are allowed many 
advantages, which is intended as a help to their scanty pay ; for 
instance, they are admitted into all places of public amusement 
at half-price, and dine at an hotel on the same terms. One of 
these gentlemen greatly amused us this morning. He breakfasted, 
at five o'clock, in the room where we were sitting. Some of his 
companions continued smoking in the adjoining chamber. The 
officer took his seat at the table, before a dish of hot meat, 
with a large Newfoundland dog by his side. After fiUipping 
off the cork of .the bottle with his finger and thumb, -r- an 
.action that displayed the vast number of mock diamond ringa 
that adorned his hand, he filled out some wine, and drinks 
ing to his dog, tossed it off very cheerfully. He then care- 
fully sopped up the gravy in the dish with a piece of bread, 
which he offered to the dog, who, having first rubbed it with his 
nose, then licked it, at last turned away his head, when the de- 
licious morsel was immediately swallowed up by his master, who 
finished his breakfast with a most satisfied air. The repast 
ended, he drew his chair near ours, and, in courteous terms, 
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entered into iamillar conversation with all the easy and polite 
gaiety of a Frenchman ; and took especial care to exhibit in his 
discourse his perfect knowledge of horses and dogs> which he 
seemed to consider the most acceptable conversation he could 
possibly address to render himself agreeable to an Englishman. 
We soon wished him good morning, and proceeded to ramble 
about the town, and examine the vestiges of the ruined walls, 
that claim some interest from their local connection with the 
celebrated events which have distinguished Orleans. The walls 
are the most perfect on that side the town farthest from the 
river, and some of the antient gateways are also in the same istate 
of preservation, and well worth the attention of the curious. 

Joan, the heroic maid, is still remembered and spoken of in 
this town with the praise and veneration die so justly deserves 
from the French. Joan, clothed in steel, and mounted upon 
a beautiful charger, quitted Chinon, to proceed to the relief of 
Orleans, at that time besieged by the English. She waved her 
consecrated banner in the air, and turning towards the troops 
who were to bear her company, exclaimed, in a loud voice, — 
" To Orleans ! Follow to Orleans ! To victory !'' The soldiers 
echoed her cry, — "Follow to Orleans! Follow the inspired 
maid of God.** The loud blasts of the trumpet, and the clang 
of arms, gave the signal for the onset. Joan once more ad- 
dressed her troops, and promised them success. Hope and 
confidence attended her steps. In the first exploit the maid 
achieved, she gave a striking proof of her valour, by defeating the 
party of English who attempted to oppose her entry into Orleans. 
The citizens received her and her retinue with acclamations of joy. 
This retinue was composed of many of the most noble and gallant 
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knights who fought in the anny of Charles. These she summoned 
to attend her the next mormng, together with the principal 
citizens of Orleans. Whea they were assembled in the great 
hall, the holy maid appeared before them, clad in complete 
armour, and bearing an unsheathed sword. She then invited 
the nobles and chief captains to follow her, saying, she knew it 
was pre-ordained that she was to conquer the English in the sally 
of that day. 

She then commanded her party to attack the strong tower of 
St. Loup, which was defended by five hundred men. Joan led 
the onset, and, by her active courage and confident expressions, 
infused such a spirit of daring amongst the soldiers, that they 
seemed capable of any achievement The tower was taken, and 
all within slain or made captive. The following morning a 
similar exploit was achieved by Joan. On the third day she 
ordered the tower at the end of the bridge to be attacked, where 
the flower of the English troops were assembled. They held 
out valiantly, but all proved vain. It was useless to resist a 
courage and a prudence that seemed as if indeed inspired by a 
supernatural power. During these attacks, the English lost 
nearly eight thousand men, and the French not more than one 
hundred and fifty troops. The French forces were daily aug- 
mented by persons who gained admission within the walls j for 
the bravest and most accomplished knights were proud to fight 
under the banner of the holy maid, and eagerly offered their 
service to aid her cause. So great was the fame of this youthful 
and female soldier, that scarcely any other commander was 
spoken of throughout France. The enthusiasm inspired by her 
prophetic ejaculations, and the report of her divine mission, 
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spread far and wide ; and it is even said, that on some occasion a 
party of the English, who for a considerable time had been aiming 
to destroy her, without their shafts effecting a single wound, 
at length desisted, believing she was not capable of harm« 
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LETTER XXXI. 

My DEAR , Boulogne. 

I DEVOTE this evening to you, as it is the last opportunity I 
shall have of writing, previous to our meeting once more in 
England; you will receive this with a parcel from Dover, as 
we quit Boulogne to-morrow morning for that port* I should 
have written from Paris, during the short time we remained 
there ; but excessive fatigue, and the occupation of each day in 
gratifying our curiosity, denied me any leisure for such employ- 
ment. We were heartily glad to leave that gay city, miserable 
as it is at this season of the year. Paris must be intolerably 
dirty in the depth of winter. We quitted it in the diligence, at 
five o'clock in the morning, for Amiens, where we determined 
to remain a day, in order to view the fine cathedral, &c. 

Amongst our companions, during the journey, was an intelligent 
French officer, who had served under the great Napoleon for many 
years, until he finished his career at Waterloo. The accounts 
this gentleman gave us of different campaigns in which he had 
been engaged, wiere extremely interesting, and apparently both 
impartial and correct His descriptions of the siifierings of the 
French army in Russia were indeed dreadful. He told iis that' 
the troops frequently fell dead from ofi* their horses, and that 
many who halted but for repose, became iso benumbed in their 
limbs, that they were unable to move, and were frozen to death 
upon the spot His own life, he considered, had been preserved 
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by a Newfoundland dog, who never left him, and upon whom he 
placed his feet whenever he slept, which prevented them, by 
the warmth of the skin, from being frozen. The oflScer spoke 
of Napoleon as of a man gifted with the most extensive powers of 
human intellect ; whose conceptions, plans, and achievements 
were dictated by a mind intuitively great, and executed with a 
celerity of action that astonished all who were about him. He 
said, it was generally considered by the most sensible of his 
followers, that Napoleon's great successes had intoxicated his 
better judgment, till he fancied himself superior to reverses, 
and beyond the power of fate or mischance. He described the 
sanguine expectations of the army when they came within sight 
of the glittering pinnacles and gilded domes of Moscow, and 
how soon those expectations were changed by the flames that rose 
high above the magnificent edifices they devoured. The burning 
of Moscow was the death-blow to the hopes of Napoleon's ex- 
pedition into Russia. No person, he added, could describe the 
astonishment, the fiiry of disappointment that seized the Em* 
peror, when he viewed the city burning. He seemed as if 
awakened fix>m a flattering dream, to the dreadful certainty of 
ruin. The officer spoke in the highest terms of the amiable 
disposition of Josephine, who, he avqpred, had the greatest 
influence in managing the impetuous temper of Napoleon, 
always advising him to reflect maturely upon his plans, and to 
adopt moderation in their execution. It was generally believed 
he had a much greater esteem for her than for the Empress 
Marie Louise, whose haughty manners and whose pride were 
exceedingly offensive to the court of France. 

Besides this officer, whose conversation rendered the journey 
so agreeable, we had another companion, an English lady, of 
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vulgar manners, whose whole knowledge of France and the 
people, consisted in her speculations on French silka and the 
difficulty of comprehending the smaller coin of the country. Her 
distresses, from not being able to speak one word of the French 
language, were most ludicrous. She had been the wife of a French 
merchant, nearly ten years, having tesidedhalf that time upon 
the continent, and waa now travelling to Lisle, there to meet her 
husband. The poor woman begged us to speak for h« at the inns 
as we passed along. When we arrived at Beauvais, we gladly 
sacrificed our dinner to gain time, in order to view the very 
beautiful cathedral of that town, which deserves the attention of 
every traveller. The choir appears more lofty than that of 
Amiens, although it is not really so, but it arises from the pro- 
portions of the building not being equal to the extreme height 
of the choir, which is narrower than that of Amiens. Upon our 
return to the diligence, we found the English lady still seated 
in the coach, and looking out of window for us, with a most 
doleful aspect, bitterly complaining that she should die for want 
of her dinner ; that we had deserted her } and, not having any one 
who could ask what she had to pay, so much feared French 
rudeness and imtposition, that she had not dared leave the dili- 
gence in our absence. Perhaps the lady's fears were not entirely 
without foundation, for I cannot here resist inserting a well 
authenticated instance of French imposition, on the pocket of 
John BulL Some English travellers, in company with several 
French gentlemen, dined at an inn at Abbeville. When the bills 
were given to each individual after dinner, one of the French- 
men had no sooner examined the contents of that presented to 
him, than he flew into a violent passion with the landlord, and 
was so exasperated that he literally danced about the room like 
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a madman, swearing he would not submit to such imposition. 
The astonished landlord averred it was nothing more than the 
usual charge, when the incensed traveller threw the bill in his 
face, immediately upon examining it, the landlord stept up to 
the Frenchman and softly whispered something in his ear, but 
not so softly, but that an English gentleman made out the im- 
port, which declared that the Garyon in mistake had given the 
Frenchman, a bill intended for a Monsieur Anglais. The Eng- 
lishman insisted upon an explanation of the circumstance, to 
satisfy his suspicions, when it appeared that the bills presented 
to the English charged eighteen francs per head for the dinner, 
and those given to the French but five francs each person for the 
same fare. » 

When we came into Amiens at midnight, I was so cold and 

fatigued, that I hastened into my room, while Mr. S was 

arranging with the conducteur about our luggage: on his return 
into the inn, he found the poor English lady in tears, surrounded 
by half a dozen French lacqueys who were rudely playing off their 
wit by tornienting her ; one pulled her one way, another turned her 
by the shoulders towards the door, while a third made an effort 
to drag her to the fire. He soon put an end to her perplexities, 
but not before they had almost frightened her into an hysteric 
fit She, sobbing, told him that she had made signs for some re- 
freshment, which the rogues had answered only by pretending 
not to comprehend her, and by pulling her so unmercifiiUy about 
We did our best to console her, and remained with her till she 
got into the diligence ; when she assured us, her resolution was 
fixed not to get out of it again till the next night when it should 
arrive at Lisle. ^ 

The following Sunday morning we attended high mass at the 
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cathedral, the most splendid and impressive ceremony I have 
ever yet seen performed in any Roman catholic assembly in 
Francie, and far exceeding in magnificence the mass of Notre 
Danie at Paris. The cathedral of Amiens, is, perhaps, the finest 
Gothic structure in France. To describe the grandeur, solemnity, 
and beauty of such an edifice is impossible : we spent the whole 
morning in viewing it, and walked over the leads upon the roof, 
notwithstanding the violent rain. The exterior of the building 
is covered with rich and beautiful Gothic ornaments': and 
carvings, with a great number of figures of a colossal size. TTtie 
interior, from the pavement to the roof, is one hundred and 
thirty feet in height, every part of the church being constructed 
on the same grand scale of proportion, this may, perhaps, give 
you some idea what a magnificent pile the whole combination 
forms. The nave of the chiurch is 213 feet in length; the 
windows are large and numerous, with several circular, or, as 
they are called, wheel windows, all filled with the most brilliant 
diversity of painted gl^iss. The choir is divided frotn the side- 
aisles, by richly-carved and deeply perforated screens, con- 
taining subjects from the life of John the Baptist The figures 
represented are nearly the jsize of life, and entirely relieved 
from each other ; the whole of these subjects are painted 
and gilt. 

We saw in this cathedral, a withered head, covered by a glass 
5et in silver, it is esteemed by good Catholics, and devout 
believers in the sanctity of rotten teeth and old bones, one of 
the most precious relics in France, as it is said to be the 
identical head of John the Baptist himself. This head was found 
at the taking of Constantinople in 1204, and presented to the 
church of Amiens. If the scull could speak, it is not unlikely 
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that it would declare its having once surmounted the shoulders 
of some Greek; but be that as it may, it is quite old and 
withered enough to make a very good Catholic relic, by no 
meians unproductive to the church, as you pay something for 
looking at it. The priest, who exhibited St John's head to us, 
did me the singular' favour of oflfering permission that I might 
kiss the glass that covered it. Upon my declining the honour, 
he shook his head, and looked at me with an air of great pity ; 
but this was not the first time I have had similar permissions. 
In some church in Britanny a priest once showed me a 
dirty scrap of dowlas, with an assurance that it was a part 
of the Virgin Mary's shift, and begged me to kiss it for my 
BouFs sake. 

This noble building happily escaped destruction during the 
Revolution, by being designated as a temple for the goddess 
of reason. The plan of An>iens cathedral was designed by a 
celebrated architect named Robert Lusarches : the first stone 
was laid A. D. 1^20, by Bishop Evrard, in the reign of Philip 
Augustus. The church was finished in the year 11288, but the 
great portal was not completed till th^ end of the ISth century. 
On the I5fch of August 1504, at the Assumption of the Virgin, 
the edifice was dedicated to our Lady, La Sainte Vierga The 
great portal is composed of three door-ways, constructed be- 
neath deep vaulted arches, richly ornamented with the finest 
Gothic carvings. The centre-door is called that of our Saviour, 
the entrance to the right, that of the Mother of God, and to 
the left, the gate of St Tirmin the Martyr. Above the first, 
our Saviour is represented in the attitude of bestowing the 
benediction, surrounded by the twelve apostles, and trampling 
Sin, in the figures of a lion and a serpent, under his feet. The 
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Virgin appears above the second entrance, also trampling upon a 
serpent; several subjects are likewise carved from the Bible, 
representing the creation of the world, our first parents, and 
various histories from the New Testament. Above the third 
gate is seen the statue of St Tirmin. Upon the front elevation 
appear fourteen colossal statues of holy bishops, and the figures 
of St Domice and St Denis : this last saint, as well as 
St Tirmin, is represented carrying his head in his hands. On 
the whole, this portal is probably the finest in Europe. The 
fa9ade of the cathedral is composed of three exterior galleries, 
which extend along the front of the building : between the two 
first are placed, within niches, separated by columns richly 
ornamented, twenty-two colossal statues, said to be the 
figures of as many kings of France, and that Charlemagne is 
distinguished amongst them by bearing a globe. Upon the 
point of the arch, intermediate of the great portal, appears 
St Michael, armed with a sword and buckler, destroying the 
angel of darkness. 

Upon entering this magnificent cathedral, we perceived the 
two brazen tombs of the bishops Evrard and Gkxlfrey, the 
founders of the church; these monuments were originally 
placed in the nave of the building, but they were removed in 
1762, to their present situation, where they are continually 
exposed to injury from the beggars, who take their seats upon 
them to solicit alms. The view of the interior of Amiens 
cathedral excites no less our astonishment than admiration ; so 
magnificently imposing is the combination it presents. 

Csesar made Amiens the centre of his operations against the 
Belgians ; the city in his time bore the name of Samarobrive. 
There exists to this day the remains of a Roman encampment, 
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abdut three miles from Amiens near the Somme. Sully gives 
an account of the siege carried on by Henry the Fourth, of 
Navarre, to regain Amiens from the Spaniards, who had taken 
possession of the city. 

We continued our journey yesterday morning, in company 
with a French doctor, who was going for the first time to visit 
England, a French lady, an Irish officer, and an Irish priest 
In the cabriolet of the diligence were two young men, assuming 
the character of fashionable traivellers to Paris, but whose 
accent and rustic manners^ together . with several pertinent 
remarks upon sheep, corn, and hay, betrayed their belonging 
to the respectable order of Kentish farmers. All the company, 
excepting ourselves, had taken their places for Calais. 

The French doctor had formed his ideas of English people 
from the ludicrous account Fillet, a countryman of his, lately 
published relative to England ; and I verily believe he expects 
to find all the women drinking brandy till they cannot see each 
other after dinner, and all the men murdering their wives 
whenever they wish to get rid of them ; and the poor eating up 
the first colt they can catch, as a means of food, the same as 
the very authentic traveller just mentioned declares the French 
prisoners did Lord Cawdor's horse and saddle, while that 
nobleman was talking to the poor creatures in the prison. 
The Irish priest was a man of considerable talent, and, although 
a follower of the church of Rome, spoke with a liberality of 
sentiment very uncommon in persons of his persuasion, to 
which he united the lively manners and peculiar humour of his 
country. The officer, a fine gentleman, " spoke small, like a 
woman," with so many delicate airs, that he Seemed as if he 
could not breathe the common air of all those vulgar wretches, 
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who had the misfortune of being born below the atmosphere of 
fashionable life. To exhibit his own personal dignities and 
relative importance, he now and then favoured us with some 
accounts of the successful smugglings of his friends, the Duchess 
of such-an-one, or the Countess, his aunt These names snd 
recitals greatly exalted him in the eyes of the French lady • 
add to which, he was by far the best dressed person in the 
diligence j she turned upon him, therefore, the whole battery of 
Parisian gallantry and charms. 

The farmers determined to enjoy French Burgundy as long as 
they could, duty free, and amused themselves, during the journey, 
with emptying a store of bottles (with which they had providently 
stocked a basket) in most potent libations to Bacchus. We dined 
at Abbeville ; when crossing the water for England became the 
subject of (conversation, we mentioned our intention of going by 
Boulogne, to avoid Calais, where the English troops were em- 
barking on their return from France. The priest suggested, 
in order that we should not part company, that all the party (as 
the full fare had been paid to Calais) should join us in crossing 
by Boulogne, and to this they willingly assented. The Kentish 
farmers very civilly begged, as I was the only English lady pre- 
sent, that I would be good enough to tell them what smuggled 
goods were allowed to pass the custom-house,— an ordeal that 
appeared to them supported by and terrible in all the strong 
arm of the law, for they had most plentiful stores of silk stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, gloves, and perfumes: the stockings, they 
thought, might be passed by wearing half a dozen pair each, and 
stuffing the rest into their cravats ; the gloves might be got rid 
of underneath the ham and butter in the basket, while the hand- 
kerchiefs would tie round their heads and necks ; but, what to do 
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with the perfumes, was a question of doubtful import The Irish 
officer winked at the company, as a signal for turning theni out 
for a quiz; and advancing with a sort of dancing step towards the 
tall Kentish man, who looked as if he could eat up a dozen such 
flies at a meal, — " My dear sir," said he, " if I might advise, such 
perplexities will be easily set aside ; for you had better even 
bestow the perfumes upon yoiur hair, for certainly those brutes 
the custom-house officers have no respect for gentlemen, but will 
seize and incarcerate every bottle of your odoriferous scents.*' 
^ Thafs very good advice,'* said the priest ; " for you'll smell of 
your travels for six months to come." The officer smiled com- 
placently, and the man of Kent stared, but determined, if no other 
way remained, the perfumes had better be so disposed of than fall 
into the rapacious hands of an officer of the customs. This grave 
affair thus happily settled, we travelled on pleasantly enough, for 
the whole party seemed in perfect satis&ction with themselves, 
and consequently with their neighbours. At midnight we stopt 
at Montreuil for suppen The conducteur of the diligence, as ia 
usual in France, sat down at the same table with the company, 
who paid for his fare, and treated him most liberally with wine. 
The Irish officer, who spoke French with the same precise mea- 
surement that a haberdasher serves out a yard of ribband or a 
pennyworth of pins, to exhibit the amiable^ acted a great conde- 
scension towards Monsieur le G>nducteur, and insisted he should 
sit next to him at table. The repast ended, the English travel- 
lers were leaving the room, when the word " ArrStezT ejaculated 
by the French lady, made them stop till she, the Doctor, and 
the conducteur, had stuffed their pockets with, all the portable 
provisions that remained upon the table. We once more got into 
the diligence ; the Irish priest soon talked himself fast asleep. 
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and most of the company put on their night-caps and followed his 
example. When we stopt at Boulogne, about five o'clock this 
morning, we were suddenly aroused by a violent altercation be- 
tween the conducteur and the Kentish beaux, which grew so loud, 
that it awakened the whole party. The priest, half asleep, 
popped his head out of the window, and asked the conducteur 
what was the matter : ^^ Cest Monsieur God-dam ^ qm vetU son 
passporty^ replied the Frenchman* We now ascertained, that the 
Kentish men had declared their intention to stop at Boulogne ; 
and the conducteur refusing to give up their, luggage, or iheir 
passports (which he held in his own possession)^ insisted they 
should go on to Calais, where their places had been booked 
The farmers soon forgot all Parisian foppery, and, doubling their 
fists, threatened to give Monsieur a taste of English boxing, till 
he silenced them by declaring, if they chose to stop at Boulogne 
they might, but that he would carry their trunks and pafisports on 
to Calais.—" Those brutal rustics,^' said the officer, ** cannot do 
things in a gentlemanly way." The priest then interfered to 
makepeace, begging there might be no fighting amongst friends; 
and assuring the gentlemen that the conducteur was too fond of 
them to let them go so easily, and that the devil would always 
let a Frenchman have his own way, whenever he played the 
tyrant in great or small life. We quitted the party, leaving them 
still in wrath j the conducteur insolently triumphing in. having 
gained his point, and the Kentish men swearing, in plain English, 
what a sound drubbing they would have given the fellow, if he 
had not unluckily held their passports. 

* The tenn of Monsieur Godrdam^ as a iavourite expression pf contumely witl^ 
the French towards the English, will be fiimiliar in the remembrance of the English 
traveller in France. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

Dover, November 13th, 1818. 

Thank God, my dear mother, we are once more safely arrived in 
England. I shall * dispatch my parcel for you to-night, and to- 
morrow morning we go to Canterbury j the day after I hope for 
the happiness of meeting you all in good health. We should 
have quitted Dover this evening, but the custom-house officers 
detain us here, our trunks not having yet passed the ordeal of 
their merciless hands : this will occasion a tiresome delay, for I 
am impatient till I once more meet my dearest parents. 

We left Boulogne this morning, in a vessel that was hired to 
convey an East Indian lady and her numerous retinue to Dover. 
It was lucky the captain took us on board ; for we came down 
too?Iate to embark in the regular packet, which was already under 
full sail, out at sea. And who think you this East-Indian should 

be, but your old acquaintance Mrs. P : as I had not seen her 

since my infancy, and she appeared so strange a mixture of an 
eastern queen and a French coquette, I felt no sort of inclin- 
ation to renew the acquaintance. 

The passage from Boulogne to Dover proved exceedingly rough 
and disagreeable. We remained on deck, to avoid the sick party 

below. Mrs. P soon lost all her fine airs, and looked as 

sorry a compound of mortality, as the meanest of her domestics. 
I could not choose but admire the gallantry and attention evinced 
towards the invalids, by a Frenchman, who was steward on board 
the vessel. 



We had.no:8Qcmer got within aigfatxif tlw btrfd'and projectliig 
white, diffi of Bover^ tlam the pilot declased^ tliiit^' ifn <k>ttse^ 
quenc^.of the sea nmniBg 30 Mgh^^he boddik>tlttfce tier over <^e 
bar. into the hfobour, and that we mnstwJEUt^tfl} a btfat etine off 
to corcy thepassei^ers bm^shora ' The annioidfttioli Of i^eihg 
near land aroused the: ivbdei party, who, in w^ite of iUiieBs, 
crawled with tattering tteps upon the dedk, in order to distribitte 
amongstthe female senraats, the trinkets and iVendi shffwls that 
belonged^Q their mistresg^ who iqppeared in absolute constetn* 
ation^ at the terrific idea of the oustOBi*house officers. H^r coun- 
tenances already livid from illness, turtted yet more pdlid with 
apprehension; and her distress was considerably augmented, when 
the boat came along-side to take us all a-shore. The waves 
ran so high, that at one moment it was dashed up against the 
vessel, and the next carried away from it by the force of the 
waters. Poor Mrs. F— 's whole attention seemed painfully 
divided between her anxiety lest her child should be tumbled 
overboard in getting into the boat, or lest her fine French rings 
should be seized by the officers. She alternately called out to the 
sailors to take care of her child, — and the next minute inquired 
something about th^ officers, and then immediately turned towards 
the palm of her hand the brilliants of her rings, lest they should 
attract observation, — again calling out to take care of the infant 
Her complicated distress, and excessive anxiety about both her rings 
and her child, appeared so great, that I was doubtfid whether the 
seizure of the former would not have given her as much pain as 
the drowning of the latter. We got, however, safely into Dover, 
where I am truly rejoiced at again meeting so many English fikses, 
and am absolutely barbarous enough to receive more enjoyment, 
firom the pleasing comfort of a neat English inn, and a good warm 

T T 
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coal fife, than from half the fine sights in Fiance, during our long 
absence fi-om home. I have se^i much to interest the observer, 
both of art, diaracter,'and national pecaliari&|r ; and I return with 
a sincere and augmented love of my own country, the real value 
of which is best appreciated by a residence abroad France is 
very weU, to' be visited ; but this is the country to live in. I 
cannot describe the delight I feel in being onice more in my oWn 
land^.and firom henceforth I will set it down in my prayers, to 
thank Grod that I was bom in England. Adieu ! in a short. time 
we shall meet: I have many things to teU you, that I trust will 
afibrd yoi^ some amusement in their relation ; but none will be 
half so earnestly expressed, as the assurance that I am; my dear 
mother, ever most afiectionately Yours,* 

A. E. S. 
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